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O the radical reformer, the process of evolu- 
tion is an exasperatingly slow one. A sud- 
den revolution upon the basis of his ideas 
appears to him to be the only procedure for 
making the world realize its present possi- 
bilities. But, fortunately, humanity is by 

nature endowed with a large amount of self-complacency, 
and violent interference with prevailing customs and 
routine rarely finds universal support, unless the furor 
populi has been provoked to the utmost by continuous 
and persistent infliction of wrongs. 
- Remedy by revolution belongs to a lower stage of civil- 
ization, to the days when passion held sway, to the 
age of frequent volcanic eruptions, to the times when 
the blacksmith possessed all required dental apparatus, 
and religious conversion and enlightenment were accom- 
plished by edicts, the rack, and the stake. So far as the 
most cultured peoples are concerned, the nineteenth cen- 
tury retired the torch of revolution to Clio’s archeologi- 
cal museum, and established compliance with evolution- 
ary principles as the only method for reformers who are 
really solicitous and earnest for their cause. 

In the field of education, the day of progress by 
riot and rebellion ended with the great revolutionists 
Basedow and Rousseau. Pestalozzi stands on the 
border line of the new era which received its first great 
jmpulse from him, and whose activity was shaped by 
Fichte, Herbart, and Froebel in the fatherland of peda- 
gogy; by Arnold, the Mayos, Darwin, Huxley, Spencer, 
Payne, and Fitch in England; and by Jefferson, Emerson 
Willard, Mann, Agassiz, Harris, and Parker in America. 





Viewed from this standpoint, the progress of educa- 
tion during the latter half of the nineteenth century has 
been truly remarkable and far-reaching in its effect. 
The principle of free and universal education, from the 
kindergarten thru the university, has become an accepted 
article in the educational creed of America. From the 
discipline of the schools all harsh measures have been 
eliminated. The school buildings have been made at- 
tractive within and without. Efficient apparatus has 
been provided and school authorities are more ready 
than ever before to supply it to the teachers. The 
scope of the elementary school curriculum has been 
enlarged. Teachers are now expected to possess an ad- 
equate professional equipment and to be informed con- 
cerning important current educational discussions and 
experiments. 

The most significant of the new departures in educa- 
tional enterprise has probably been the introduction of 
the kindergarten and the extension of its principles into 
prinary and secondary schools in the shape of drawing, 
manual training, and laboratory work. This phase of 


modern educational endeavor is admirably discussed in 
this number by Secretary Frank A. Hill, of the Massa- 
chusetts state board of education (see page 730). 

It was only natural that the recognition of the de- 
mands of manual training should be accompanied by a 
corresponding development of interest in nature study. 
Musical instruction and training in appreciation of the 
fine arts are also logical results of the spreading of new 
convictions concerning the possibilities of the school as 
a culture agency. 

Physical education has never before received the at- 
tention in-American schools that is now accorded to it. 
Systematic drill has become an essential part of the 
program of all up-to-date schools. So have physiology 
and hygiene. The rational care bestowed upon the phys- 
ical welfare of pupils is distinctly a modern achieve- 
ment. 

A promising beginning has been made in the popular 
realization of the immeasurable benefits that may be 
derived from the common school thru a development of 
its possibilities as a social center. The spread of the 
free lecture courses, vacation schools, public playgrounds, 
and other departures in this direction are eloquent 
testimonies of the fact here recorded. The present 
number contains several articles describing school enter- 
prises that tend toward the working out of the social 
ideal. (See pages 724, 726, 728, and 739.) 

The rural school has not been forgotten. In fact it 
has occupied a more important place in educational dis- 
cussion in this country in recent years than it ever did 
before since the day of its inception. The experience of 
Maine in this field of endeavor affords a significant 
glimpse of the activity that has been going on. (See 
article on page 742.) Further notes on the progress in 
the solution of the rural school problem will be found 
in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL next week. 


The editor hoped to be able to give in this number 
descriptions of other phases of present-day educational 
endeavor which are significant as revelations of new 
tendencies that sooner or later svill develop new respon- 
sibilities for the authorities in the field of public instruc- 
tion. Several articles devoted to topics of this nature 
will have to be deferred to later issues. 

Special attention is called to Dr. Reddie’s epoch-mak- 
ing experiment at Abbotsholme, of which a sketch is 
given in this number. The accompanying illustrations 
are in themselves a pithy text on twentieth century 
problems of school education. 


a 
The Index to Volume LXII of The School Journal will be 
mailed to subscribers next week. 
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The plans for the LXIII volume of THE ScHOOL JouR- 
NAL, which begins with the issue for next week, con- 
template several new departures of considerable import- 
ance. Firstly, the monthly “review” numbers will be 
enlarged both in scope and size. In addition to a com- 
prehensive survey of important educational contributions 
to current periodicals will be given literary notes and 
descriptive reviews of articles and books of a more 
general character concerning which men and women 
of culture should be informed. 

The twentieth century educator must be an expert in 
everything concerning the technical side of his work— 
along historical, theoretical, and practical lines and 
ought to keep abreast of the times by carefully watching 
the development of new phases of activity in the field of 
his profession. It would be a physical impossibility for 
any one person to examine everything that the ever- 
increasing literature of education brings forth. The 
conscientious reading of a large number of educational 
papers would prove a very tedious and thankless task. 
And yet a comparatively unimportant and obscure 
periodical may sometime contain an article that is really 
worth the serious attention of thoughtful educators. 

THE ScHooL JOURNAL was the first professional 
periodical to recognize this condition in a practical way 
by inaugurating a monthly “review” number. The ex- 
press object of ‘this special issue has been to furnish a 
summary of contributions representing the most signifi- 
cant expressions of current educational thought and 
practical endeavor. In the work of selection and con- 
densation the editor has the co-operation of a number of 
eminently well qualified judges of educational literature. 
A special editor devotes the greater part of her entire 
time to the collecting and sifting of material for this 
number, and nearly six hundred journals and magazines 
are gone over each month to gather what best represents 
the current of educational opinion. 

Beginning next fall the “review” number will add to 
its usual features, notes of the leading books of the day, 
and of the most important events of the fields of music 
and of fine arts. From time to time biographical 
sketches of great writers will be introduced. In short, 
the number will give a most comprehensive survey of 
the literary activity in all departments of education in 
the wider sense. An effort, stronger than ever before, 
will be made to render THE ScHOOL JOURNAL indispens- 
able to those who regard education as worthy of their 
highest solicitude. Whatever else the live school super- 
intendent, principal, teacher, or friend of public instruc- 
tion may be able to get along without he must have his 
SCHOOL JOURNAL every week. That is the mark. 

Much remains to be done, of course, to perfect the 
helpfulness of this periodical. The possibilities are, 
however, limited, it must be borne in mind, by the 
extent of the practical support extended to THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL. The larger the subscription list the more 
money can be and will be invested in enlarging the ma- 
chinery and perfecting the organization of the work. 
If this fact would be more generally and more thoroly 
recognized, there would be fewer croakers and a larger 
number of people ready to sustain honest effort in the 
advancement of the cause of education by the kind of 
encouragement that tells most. But the outlook is 
growing brighter each year. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL is dedicated to the development and 
improvement of education in its theoretical and practical 
aspects as well as to the professional advancement of that noble 
band of men and women who have consecrated their lives to 
teaching and the interests of the schools. Many who receive 
this special number are not yet regular readers; they are urged 
to acquaint themselves witn the work THE SCHOOL JOURNAL is 
doing and to pledge their practical aid by promptly sending 
their subscription to the publishers, Messrs. E.L. Kellogg & Co., 
61 East oth St., New York. Notesof other educational periodicals 
published by this firm and of the educational bureau affiliated 
with it will be found on page 768. 





Educational Foundations is a magazine indispensable 
to every student of education. It seeks to provide a 
broad, carefully planned, thoro course of reading for 
teachers. Pedagogy and general culture are the de- 
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partments into which the magazine is divided. The work 
for the year 1901-2 has been carefully laid out. In the 
department of pedagogy each issue will be devoted to 
consideration of a single subject, looked at both theo- 
retically and practically. The issues for December and 
March will consist of two of the best books for teachers 
ever published—Hughes’ “Securing and Retaining At- 
tention,” and Brownings’ “ Educational Theories.” The 
value of these two books exceeds the price of Educational 
Foundations for the year. In the department of general 
culture studies two courses will be presented, each con- 
tinous thru the ten numbers: (1) A series of papers by 
Supt. W. E. Chancellor, of New Jersey, on the political 
and social development of the United States in the nine- 
teenth century; (2) a series of articles on art study, 
dealing with several of the best known masterpieces. 

Educational Foundations can be very profitably used by 
State Reading Circles; by County Reading Circles; for 
Teachers’ Meetings; in Normal and Training Schools; 
for Home Study. There is no other periodical that occu- 
pies the same field; it is unique among educational 
journals. Subscribers for 1901-02 will receive about 
1,000 pages in the ten numbers. This is the equivalent 
of four books that would retail at one dollar each. The 
subscription price is only $1.00. 

THE SCHOOL JOURNAL will be represented at most of 
the educational gatherings held in July and August. 
Mr. Ossian H. Lang expects to be in attendance at the 
meetings of the American Institute of Instruction, at 
Saratoga Springs; the New York State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, at Buffalo ; and the National Educational Asso- 
ciation, at Detroit. He hopes to be able to visit also the 
Chautauqua Convocation and the Marthas Vineyard 
Summer Institute. His headquarters in Detroit will be 
at the St. Clair hotel. Mr. F. W. Coburn, of the edi- 
torial staff, will also be present at the N. E. A. meeting 
to assist in securing a full report of the great conven- 
tion. He is also to read a paper before the department 
of art education. Mr. Herbert S. Kellogg will be at 
both the A. I. I. andjthe N. E. A. meetings to look after 
the interests of the educational bureau, of which he is 
the manager. The publishers will have an exhibit in 
charge of the manager of their Chicago office and in con- 
nection with the display of the A. Flanagan Company. 

Dr. Amos M. Kellogg is passing the summer months 
on the cool and restful Quaker Hill, Dutchess county, 
N. Y. 

Without question the most valuable contribution made 
to the literature of American pedagogy in the past school 
year is Dr. Edward R. Shaw’s treatise on school hygiene. 
The book is a treasure of practical information regard- 
ing essentials in the physical conditions of school edu- 
cation. It differs from other books on the subject in 
that it proceeds from the school-room as the central 
unit and regards the needs of the individual pupil para- 
mount ; in other words, it takes the teacher’s point of 
view. The treatment of the seating of pupils and of 
the peculiar problems of handwriting are of particularly 
timely interest. The hygienic aspect of the ventilating 
and lighting of school-rooms contain the results of the 
most recent investigations. Every chapter is full of val- 
uable suggestion for rendering the conditions surround- 
ing school life most favorable to mental work and moral 
growth. 

In this connection THE SCHOOL JOURNAL takes plea-- 
sure in announcing that Dr. Shaw has been asked to 
conduct next year the same courses of lectures in the 
New York University School of Pedagogy which he has 
given hitherto, tho he will not assume any responsibility 
for the work of the institution outside of this. The 
university council was wise in retaining his services. 
Under present conditions probably no stronger vindica- 
tion could be expected. Drs. Monteser and La Fetra 
will also be re-instated as lecturers to continue the work 
they conducted during the past year, the former, it is 
understood, at an increased honorarium. 
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Glimpses of the Year’s Activity 


in Education. 


In order to be able to give a careful resumé of the 
endeavors made during the past year for the advance- 
ment of public education and the success attending them, 
the editor sent a list of questions to nearly one hundred 
of the leading educators and school officers charged with 
responsibilities of considerable magnitude with request 
for replies. The questions were these : 


1. What books of a pedagogical character, or generally edu- 
cational, published during the past year, have you found mest 
valuable? 

2. What articles, published in educational periodicals or lay 
magazines, since June, 1900, do you consider most thought- 
provoking? 

3. What educational meetings have seemed to you most ben- 
eficial in suggestiveness and scope? 

4, What movement in the past year has in your opinion been 
of greatest significance educationally? 

5. What do you consider the best thing you have done for 
your own schools this year? 


A summary of the answers to questions one and two 
are given on page 723. An editorial article on the 
progress of the year embodying the answers received in 
reply to questions three, four, and five will be published 
next week. To all who have responded the editor ex- 
tends hearty thanks. 

The following interesting letter was received from 
Miss Anna Tolman Smith, of the United States Bureau 
of Education, who is a close student of current educa- 
tional literature and whose judgment in matters of this 
kind is particularly valuable : 


One of the most delightful books of the year from the edu- 
cational standpoint is “My Autobiography,” by Max Miller. 
It is all the more valuable because it was not written from 
that standpoint at all. What a charming commentary does 
the Introduction offer on the burning problem of heredity 
versus environment, and the stubborn impingement of the Ego 
upon the field of argument. It is something also to 
see the school reforms of Basedow with the eyes of his own 
grandson and to have unfolded in the same effortless manner 
the three great university systems of modern Europe, the 
German, the French, and the English. Each in its turn con- 
tributed to the perfection of that scholarly life which forms 
part of the imperishable glory of the author’s adopted land. 

Very different in style and general interest is “The Story of 
My Life,” by George Ebers; but it should be in every teacher’s 
library because of the chapters on Keilhau and the spirit of 
Froebel as expressed in that institution. 

Another book indispensable to every teacher who has the 
aspiration to work above the merely mechanical plane is 
Miinsterberg’s “ Psychology and Life” which is indeed not new 
but only recent as regards matter. It brings together in one 
volume the series of articles which appeared first in The Atlan-. 
tre Monthly. These reveal more clearly in book form their 
organic unity. 

Beside this, tho far removed from it in scope and philosophic’ 
insight, I am tempted to mention the “ Pychology of Woman,” 
(Psychologie de la Femme) by Henri Manon whose death is 
mourned as a personal loss by thousands of French teachers. 
This work embodies the results of extensive research in respect 
to a deep problem of human nature and was intended to be and 
was accepted as a guide in the new order of education for 
women which the French Republic has fostered. If the book 
advances nothing new it presents in an orderly form the best 
thought of the world as to the qualities that belong essentially 
to woman. On tho educational side it discusses the relation 
of these qualities to forma! provesses of training which, in the 
opinion of the author, should be specially adapted to women. 
Thus the book raises the interesting problem of adolescent 
education which the French would settle by specialization. 
We, on the other hand, incline to ignore the element of sex 
and to direct our education by the ideal possibilities of human 
nature, leaving special adjustments to that principle of self- 
activity which is a universal endowment. 

-. An English professor of education published thru the Mac, 
millan Co. a work on the “ Logical Bases of Education” which 
is well worth attention. The idea of the book as stated in the 
preface is to omit so far as possible all consideration of formal 
logic and to present instead a “scientific methodology (induc- 
tion, deduction, etc.) founded on the basis of the qualities and 
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laws of human thought which have been made objects of per- 
ception by psychology.” In its dependence upon psychology, 
the book makes reference to Harris’s “Psychologic Founda- 
tions,” whose influence can readily be traced in many pages. 
The chapter of most immediate use to teachers is that on 
“Logic and Education,” in which both the true and the false 
interpretation of several educational maxims are pointed out. 
The criticism of Herbert Spencer’s dictum, that the education 
of the child should follow the development of the race, is par- 
ticularly happy. 


Magazine literature continues to be saturated with educa- 
tional thories, complaints, and panaceas. Stanley Hall’s “Con- 
fessions of a Psychologist,” in the Pedagogical Seminary for 
March, must interest everybody as a typical piece of personal 
psychology, and Mijnsterberg’s very latest article “The Ameri- 
can Woman: aGerman Point of View” (International Monthly 
for June) challenges attention to a subtile movement in Ameri- 
can life of which all observant people are at least dimly 
conscious. It is a public service when one portrays so vividly 
the unseen currents in a nation’s life ; probably in this case 
the general reflection will be that there are natural forces 
which will prevent the particular current considered from ex- 
tending beyond its ‘‘ metes and bounds” in this virile land. 


The most important ephemeral literature of the year bear- 
ing upon education if it is to be ephemeral is comprised in the 
“Reviews of the Century” published by the great journals. 
Among the articles dealing specifically with education should 
be named in particular that on “Educational Progress,” by 
Prof. Winthrop More Daniels, of Princeton university in the 
New York Tribune of January 6, that on the “Growth of 
Higher Education,” by President Carter, of Williams college in 
the New York Evening Post of January 12, and in the same 
journal “The Higher Education of Woman,” by Mrs Alice 
Freeman Palmer. But above and beyond all these should be 
placed the Fifth paper in the remarkable series published by 
the Sun, that on “Philosophy,” by Edward Caird, master of 
Balliol. Here are reviewed with wonderful force and clear- 
ness those mighty currents of spiritual activity which give 
character to every age, and determine both the method and 
aims of its formal education. . 

The most interesting event in the current history of the 
Washington schools, apart from the fact that they have sur- 
vived convulsion at home and misrepresentation abroad, is the 
recent exhibit of the high schools. It was in many respects a 
unique event, lacking the stereotyped features of the usual 
school ceremonies. Specimens of the regular class work in the 
several departments were collected, and systematically ar- 
ranged. So far as possible their appropriate settings were pre- 
served, the science work being shown in proximity to the labo- 
ratories, etc. The rooms were decorated with plants and art 
work, and the public invited to come in on. specified days and 
see for themselves what the schools are accomplishing. A 
gracious reception from principals and teachers awaited all 


‘who responded and the students, young ladies and young 


gentlemen, lent their services as escorts and interpreters. . It 
was a beautiful idea and most successfully accomplished. . . 

I could not but contrast the scene at the Central high school 
with the closing exercise of the Paris high school for girls 
(école Sophie-Germain) which I saw a year ago conducted in the 
Hotel de Ville with great ceremony. Both schools can boast. a 
fine teaching personnel. The Paris school is for girls only and 
the directors and teachers are all women—all fine looking 
women who seem almost to have been selected for their regal 
bearing. 

The Central high school is co-educational and the influence 
of both men and women is brought to bear upon the pupils. 
The women are in the majority and with the Paris school in my 
mind I thought I had never seen more gracious types of wom- 
anly character than they presented. With no less dignity they 
were more distinctly feminine than their Paris sisters. 

The bearing of the pupils compassed anything I saw in for- 
eign public schools. The boys have a truly martial air and the 
girls carry themselves like young Dianas. If the school had 
nothing else to be proud of, and it has much every way, it 
should be famous for its physical culture. 


WS 
A most interesting exhibit showing the manual train- 
ing work in the boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx was 
recently held in the hall of the New York City board of ed- 
ucation. A description of its most important. features will 
appear in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
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Educational Ideas and Methods of the 
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INCE the days of Thomas Arnold no English 
educator has by the force of his example 
exerted a more powerful influence for good 
in the shaping of the education of boys 
than Dr. Cecil Reddie, the headmaster of 
The New School at Abbotsholme in Derby- 

His educational experiment has been held up to 





shire. 
France as a model in Edmond Demolin’s celebrated 
book, “To what is due the superiority of the Anglo- 


Saxons?” Germany has been interested by Dr. Lietz’s 
delightful portrayal of the life at Hmlohstobba which, of 
course, is the name Abbotsholme reversed. In America 
the new educational ideals and methods ought te secure 
even greater attention and more ready adoption than in 
Europe. Here more than anywhere else the most crit- 
ical period in a boy’s life, from his eleventh to his eight- 
eenth year ought to be controlled by the best influences 
making for the development of moral firmness of char- 
acter, the cultivation of a many-sided healthful interest 
in human ideals and practical occupations, and the 
broadening of social sympathy and training for intelli- 
gent participation in the shaping of public affairs. Free 
men, united by a common interest in a free state, a 
united brotherhood striving for the realization of a com- 
mon ideal and strong in faith in humanity—this must be 
the goal. The program of practical endeavor toward 
the successful elaboration of this object is probably more 
strikingly illustrated in practice in Dr. Reddie’s school 
than anywhere else. 

Abbotsholme was established as an educational labor- 
atory in 1889. The school is beautifully situated, occu- 
pying the site of an old monastery on one of the most 














Tree felling, measuring and selecting building material. 


New School. 
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charming spots of rural England. The “abbots holme” 
has become the ideal school for boys of eleven to 
eighteen years of age “belonging to the directing 
classes.” The special problem. which Dr. Reddie set 
himself was, according to the St. James Budget, this— 
given a boy whose efforts and labor in life, whether of 
thought or of action, will lie, for the most part, in the 
field of guidance and control, of organization and lead- 
ership ; what agencies, forces, influences may be most 
advantageously brought to bear upon him, between the 
ages of, say; eleven and eighteen, so as to perfect all his 
powers as a man and prepare him for his life’s work? 
The daily program of the school reveals in a measure 
the plan of the school and the ideas which govern the 
educational work. It runs somewhat as follows : 


6.10 Rise (6.55 in Winter). 
6.30 Early Meal ; Short out-of-door drill (running). 
6.45 First School. 
7.30 Chapel. 
7.40 Breakfast. 
8. Dormitory Parade (making beds, etc.) 
8.30 Second School. 
10.15 Lunch. 
10.30 Third School. 
12.15. Bathing. 
1. Dinner, followed by Piano or Organ Recital. 
{ Drawing. 
| Workshop. 
2-6 4 Garden and odd jobs. 
| Games. 
| Laboratory. 
6. Tea. 
6.30. Evening School. 

















Digging.—Making a Skating Pond. 
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Cecil Reddie, (B.Sc., Edinburgh, Ph. D., Gottingen.) 
Headmaster of the New School Abbotsholme. 




















Carpentering: Making a Dove-cote. 


7.15. Singing, Recitation, etc. 
8.30. Supper. 
8.40. Chapel. 
8.50. Bed. 
Dormitory Parade. 


“ Dormitory Parade” immediately after breakfast gives 
an excellent idea of the spirit and methods at Abbots- 
holme. A vivid picture of the parade is found in the 
St. James Budget. Aboy “‘ prefect” as non-commissioned 
officer, presides over each dormitory. The office is no 
sinecure. The prefect is responsible for many and vari- 
ous things, from the airing of the beds up to the tone of 
the room. “ He is not to rest satisfied with a mere me- 
chanical observance of the rules, but is to aim at devel- 
oping a manly bearing inall his fellows, and to discourage 
both effeminacy and roughness. He is to encourage all 





Carpentering and Joinery.—Building a Poultry House, 


wholesome fun, but put down any attempt at foul talk or 
tedious jest.” The prefectis not likely to remain a tad- 
pole. He is already well on the road to maturity. His 
evolution is effected thru administrative devolution. And 
this method of education thru responsibility is one of the 
main principles of the Abbotsholme laboratory, and per- 
vades the whole school life. 

But to return to dormitory parade. The boys sleep in 
wool and oxygen. The latter is secured by rural sur- 
roundings and open windows ; the former by substituting 
blankets for sheets. On going to bed the boys clean 
their teeth and wash all over—not forgetting their 
feet—that they may sleep their nine hours with clean 
bodies and clean mouths. This for their own sakes. 
The morning tub bath is less a cleansing than a tonic 
or sheer delight. The head of the school, moreover, 
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believes that a clean body exerts a subtle purifying influ- 
ence upon the mental and moral nature. 

Breakfast done, the boys file off to their respective 
dormitories. The spectator who accompanies them is 
bewildered by a sense of incipient earthquake. The air 
darkens with flying blankets and revolving mattresses. 
The scene rapidly changes: order comes out of chaos. 
The boys have made their beds. And this, under the 
command of the prefect, they have done with skill, pre- 
cision, neatness, and celerity, the result of drill under ca- 
pable leadership. Such is dormitory parade and it 
may be taken asa fair sample both of the ideals and 
methods at work in Dr. Reddie’s school. 


The School’s Curriculum. 

Everything in “ the new school” is calculated to de- 
velop physical robustness, manliness, and helpfulness in 
the boys. Health, strength, agility, and courage are fos- 
tered by invigorating games and useful handwork. Swim- 
ming, boating, skating, and bycycling count for as much 
as Latin, Greek, German, and French. Football, cricket, 
tennis, and other outdoor games occupy a place in the 
program, as well as chess, draught,s and whist'for indoor 
diversion. Gardening, carving, carpentering and joinery, 
metal-work, house-painting, digging, farming, forestry, 
surveying and building—all are included in the work of 
the pupils. An Abbottholme boy learns how to bear all 
kinds of weather and conquer all sorts of temptations by 
the vigor of his educational course, and the dignity of 
human labor, even the humblest, is practically impressed 
upon him every day of his school life. 

Nor does the more purely intellectual work of the 
school suffer from the introduction of games, practical 

















Abbotsholme, from the North. 


outdoor exercises,.and manual ‘occupations. By wise 
economy of time, relief from ‘the valueless pressure occa- 
sioned thru the approach of:¢ompetitive examinations, 
by skilful organization of the curriculum, and the most 
modern methods of procedure, room is found for all the 
studies necessary to give the boys a liberal education, 
and to prepare them for the universities or for careers 
of usefulness whatever they may enter uponat the close 
of the school term. 

English is the basis of humanistic training. This in 
itself is an important departure from the practice of the 
traditional secondary and tertiary schools. French and 
German are regarded as next in importance, while Latin 
and Greek come last. The classics of Hellas and Rome 
are studied in English translations. Natural science, 
music, and the fine arts are given a prominent place. 
In short, an all-round intellectual training is aimed at. 
Thesupreme end, kept constantly in view is, in Dr. Red- 
die’s own words, “ the production of a higher type of 
human being thru the harmonious evolution of the en- 
tire personality.” He regards education as an unfold- 
ment, “during which the boy becomes conscious how he 
ought to live, and capable of living as he ought.” 

The first step of the educator is, according to Dr. 
Reddie, “to create a life worth living in an environment 
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which is full of fit nourishment for the expanding human 
soul.” It is the recognition of the fundamental import- 
ance of this ideal that has made Abbotsholme what it is 
to-day. Vice cannot gain entrance in a community or- 
ganized with such a conception of the duty of a school. 
Every individual is made to feel his responsibility to the 
school state. This responsibility is impressed upon him 
at every point, not only by the organization in method 
of the school, but also by the spirit of its great head- 
master, which permeates the whole educational atmos- 
phere of the place. No selfish comfort, no self-glorifica- 
tion, no priggishness—nay, not a trace of it— diverts 
the attention of pupils from the serious purpose of the 
school. In a quiet and unassuming way Dr. Reddie has 
inaugurated at Abbotsholme an ideal that is fit to light 
the way for the twentieth century, in the striving for 
greater and greater pedagogic perfection. He is an 
educational reformer in the very best sense of the word. 
Filled with enthusiasm for the religious, moral, intellec- 
tual, esthetical, and physical uplifting of the Anglo- 
Saxon race in the service for education, and pressed on- 
ward solely by the love of youth and desire to do his 
best by them, he has opened new paths for educational 
endeavor. The honesty and integrity of his efforts are 
unmistakable. 

THE SCHOOL JOURNAL will speak more at length of 
Dr. Reddie and his school in later numbers. A chart 
giving a comprehensive analysis of the educational ideals 
and influences at work in the school, and the methods 
employed to make these influences effective will be a 
special feature of the private school number to be pub- 
lished the first week in September. The illustrations on 
these pages give some idea of the life at Abbotsholme. 
They will also help to emphasize the importance of Dr. 
Reddie’s experiment as a type of what a secondary school 
of the new century can be made. 


Sr 


In the Annual Summer Number last year, THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL presented a broad review of the evolution of 


| American education in the nineteenth century. The 


Rev. E. P. Powell gave an epitome fof the most note- 
worthy achievements in public school development and 
American pedagogy, with brief sketches of the men and 
women who were the leaders in the nineteenth century 
evolution of our schools; Dr. Edward Abbott gave a 
valuable account of the educational work of Jacob 
Abbott; Miss Florence Burlingame contributed notes of 
the leading women pioneers in education; ‘‘ The Genesis 
of Technical Training in the United States” was treated 
by Miss Jane A. Stewart; Dr. Harris gave a compre- 
hensive survey of elementary education; Mr. Edward F. 
Bigelow described his plan of practical nature study 
with children; and there were articles on education 
among the Indians, in Hawaii and in Porto Rico, by 
Miss McDermott, Mr. Townsend, and Major Groff. 


In the present number an effort has been made to 
present significant phases of practical endeavor in the 
working out of the possibilities of the schools of the 
people, and to foreshadow as far as possible what 
demands the future will make upon those whose chief 
business in life it is to foster the educational interests 
of the nation. 

GT 


Such an issue as this special number of THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL has been made possible mainly thru the broad 
and intelligent attitude of the leading publishing houses and 
makers of school apparatus toward educational journalism. 
The amount of advertising carried this week is a tribute not 
merely to the value of a high-class educational journal as an 
advertising medium, but to the sympathy of a large number 
of honorable houses with the efforts of this periodical during 
its twenty-seven years of existence to maintain a high 
standard of editorial and business probity. Readers may 
show a like appreciation by studying carefully the announce- — 
ments that appear on the advertising pages end by mention- 
ing, when writing to advertisers, the fact that their an- 
nouncements were seen in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
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Educational Literature of the Past Year. 
July 1, 1900 to June 15, 1901. 


Be'ow is given a list of the books published recently 
which are of special importance to teachers, from a ped- 
agogical standpoint, and also titles of a number of arti- 
cles on educational topics that have appeared in periodi- 
cal publications during the past year. Both lists are 
arranged about in the order of relative importance, as 
determined by the letters received from educators in re- 
sponse to the editor’s request. 


Thinking and learning to Think. N. C. Schaeffer. 
Lippincott & Company.) 

The Art of Study. B.A. Hinsdale. 
pany.) 

A History of Education. 
Scribner’s Sons.) 

The Teaching of Elementary Mathematics. David Eugene 
Smith. (The Macmillan Company.) 

A General Outline of Pedagogy. Ruric N. Roark, Ph. D. 
(Hinds & Noble.) 

Psychology of Childhood. Frederic Tracy. 
Company.) 

Education and Life. 
Company.) 

Systematic Methodology. Andrew T. Smith. 
dette Company.) 


(J. B. 
(American Book Com- 


Thomas Davidson. (Charles 


(D. C. Heath & 
(J. H. Baker. (Longman, Green & 


(Silver, Bur- 


American Public Schools. Swett. $1.00. (American Book 
Company.) 

The Psychology of Reasoning. Alfred Binet. (Open Court 
Publishing Company.) 

Method in Mind Training. Aiken. (American Book Com- 
pany.) 


Text-Book of Psychology. Putnam. $1.00. (American Book 
Company.) 

Fact and Fable in Psychology: Joseph Jastrow. 
ton, Mifflin & Company.) 

The Child. A. F. Chamberlain. 

Concerning Children. Charles Stetson Gilman. 
Maynard & Company.) 

Comenius and the Beginning of Educational Reform. Will 
§. Monroe. (Chas. Scribner’s Sons.) 

Aspects of Mental Economy. M. V. 


(Hough- 


(Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 
(Small, 
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Contributions to Periodicals. 

The Situation as Regards the Course of Study, John Dewey, 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, April 20, 27, and May 4, 1901. 

The American Woman, Hugo Muensterberg. International 
Monthly, June, 1901. (S. J., June 22.) 

The Common School as a Social Center, Ossian H. Lang. THE 
ScHOOL JOURNAL, January 5, 12, 26. 

Wanted—A Teacher, James H. Canfield. Educational Re- 
view, December, 1900. (S.J., Dec. 29.) 

Productive Scholarship in America, Hugo Muensterberg. 
Atlantic Monthly, May, 1901. (S. J., May 25.) 

Evolution and Education, E. P. Powell. THEScHOOL JouR- 
NAL, September 15—October 20, 1900. 

Education in the United States, Gabriel Compayré. Trans- 
lated from the French by Wilham T. Harris. THE ScHOOL 
JOURNAL, June 1 and 8, 1901. 

The Great Question, James M. Greenwood. THE ScHOOL 
JOURNAL, September 22 and 29, October 6 and 13, November 
10, 1900. 

The New Sisterhood, Charles De Garmo. School and Home 
Education, December, 1900. (S. J., Dec. 29.) 

The Principal’s Chief Duties, Elizabeth Buchanan. 
SCHOOL JOURNAL, March 30, 1901. 

Motives for Becoming a Teacher, Levi Seeley. Educational 
Foundations, June, 1901. 

Old-Fashioned Doubts about New-Fashioned Education, Le 
Baron Russell Briggs. Atlantic Monthly, October, 1900. (S. 
J., Oct. 27.) 

The Negro and Edueation, Kelly Miller. 
ary, 1901. (S. J., Feb. 23.) 

The Story of Pestalozzi, Charles Mayo. 
Educational Foundations, Sept.— May. 

The Boys and Girls Who Fail, William E. Chancellor. 
SCHOOL JOURNAL, December 15 and 22, 1900. 

The Psychological Child, James Champlin Fernald. Atlantic 
Monthly, September, 1900. (S. J., Sept. 29.) 


THE 


The Forum, Febru- 
Revised Reprint, 


THE 


Child-Study and Education, James Sully. International 
Magazine, March, 1901. (S. J., March 23.) 
Overpressure in the Schoois, John T. Prince. Education, 


April 1901. (S. J., April 27.) 

Education and the Race Problem, Booker T. Washington. 
North American Review, July 1900. (S. J., Sept 1.) 

The Rural School Problem, Florence Burlingame. 
ScHOOL JOURNAL, December 1—29, 1900. 

What is to be Expected of the School? Luther Gulick. 
Pratt Institute Monthly. (S. J., May 25.) 

The High School Paper. The Sehool Review, March, 1901. 
(S. J., April 27.) 


THE 





O'Shea. (Address Secretary of the Board 





of = Wisconsin University, Madison, 
Wis. 

Locke’s Conduct of the Understanding ; 
edited by George A. Watrous. (Sibley & 
Ducker.) 

Moral Culture as a Science. 
kins. (Whitaker & Ray.) 

History of Philosophy. Science Primer 
Series. Thomas Hunter. (American Book 
Company.) 

A Study of Child Nature. E. Harrison. 
(Chicago Kindergarten College.) 

College Administration. Charles F. 
Thwing. (The Century Company.) 

Mind and Hand. Ham. $1.25. 


B. 8. Wil- 


(Ameri- 








can Book Company.) 
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Memory. Prof. F. W. Colegrove. (Henry 





Holt & Company.) 

An Enquiry Concerning the Human Un- 
derstanding; a Reprint. David Hume. 
(Open Court Publishing Company.) 

New Methods in Education. J. Liberty 
Tadd. (Orange Judd Company, New York.) 

The New Education Illustrated. West- 
cott & Johnston. (B. F. Johnson Publish- 
Company.) 

Turning Points in Teaching. 
(A. Flanagan.) 

Nature Study and the Child. C. B. Scott. 
(D. C. Heath & Company.) 

The Message of Froebel and Other Essays. 
By Nora A. Smith. (Milton Bradley Co.) 

Reading, A Manual for Teachers. Mary 
E. Laing. (D, 0, Heath & Company. 


Murphy. 
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Glimpses of the Americanized Havana Schools, 
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The School Cities at New Paltz. 


The announcement that the Cuban government is 
about to send twenty-five strong and ambitious teachers 
of the island to study at the New Paltz, N. Y., normal 
school, calls renewed attention to the remarkable work 
that is developing under the direction of Prin. Myron T. 
Scudder. The explanation of the choice cf New Paltz 
is probably due to the fact that Mr. Wilson L. Gill, 











F:om Harper’s Weekly. 


A Group of Cuban Teachers. 


originator of the “school city” system, is now in Cuba 
undertaking to introduce his plan of preparation for 
citizenship. Naturally enough, it was his wish that the 
Cuban teachers should be sent where they might see the 
school city at its best. 

The New Paltz normal school has an admirable school 
state, composed of three distinct cities, the primary for 
little children, the intermediate for well grown boys and 
girls and the normal for young men and women. They 
will be duly enrolled as citizens, and must play their 
part in the government of the school. 

The educative value of responsibility is the underlying 
motive. All the pupils share the responsibilities of citi- 
zenship. Those who hold offices are held strictly to ac- 
count by the teachers. The teachers, again, must exer- 
cise such oversight that they can report to the principal 
a satisfactory state of things. The theory of democratic 
government is worked out to the limit, with the advan- 
tage that does not exist in ordinary municipal govern- 
ment that the “machines” do not interfere with the 
working of the machinery. 

The actual form of organization of the school city 
may be briefly stated as follows : 

A school organizes into wards as many as are conve- 
nient, each ward holding its meetings, and appointing 
members to the nominating convention. 

The nominating convention puts up the candidates for 
the regular city offices, as mayor, sheriff, and judges. 
Then an election is held. The wards elect members to 
the common council, and the new school state starts 
under a form of government very similar to that of the 
average American city. The faculty grants a charter 
much as the state legislatures grant charters to the 
several cities in their jurisdiction, and it is to be hoped 
more acceptably. The mayor appoints heads of depart- 
ments, chief of police, chief of fire department, etc. The 
last named official, it should be stated parenthetically, 
has charge of the fire drills in the school. The common 
council formulates various ordinances. Those who vio- 
late ordinances are brought before the judges. The su- 
preme penalty is deprivation of the rights of citizenship, 
which throws the offender into the hands of the faculty 
for discipline. 

The school state at New Paltz serves the purpose in 
securing co-operation among the several cities. The 
care of the school flag, the adornment of the grounds, 
the conduct of the playgrounds, the problems of disci- 
pline of students in town, on their way to and from 
home or at their boarding houses—these were problems 
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that had to be faced, either by the faculty or by the stu- 
dent body itself. 

The latter part of the alternative was chosen. In 
March, 1900, delegates from each city gathered for a 
constitutional convention. They organized and drew upa 
constitution, a thoroly admirable instrument, containing 
some features which most of the state constitutions of the 
United States do not have. It provides for a legislature 
composed of a senate of ten members, elected for one 

school term, and an assembly of eigh- 
teen members elected for one-half 
school term. The state is divided in- 
to senatorial and assembly districts 
after the fashion of New York state. 

No city official is allowed to sit in 
’ the legislature. 

Of the executive department the 
head is the governor, holding office for 
one school term, with a lieutenant- 
governor elected for the same term. 
Neither of these officials may be under 
fourteen years of age; they are elect- 
ed by popular vote. With them are 
elected the secretary of state, and the 
attorney-general. The superinten- 
dent of public works is chosen by the 
governor. 

The assembly is empowered to im- 
peach school officials before a court composed of the 
supreme court judges and the senate. The court of 
appeals, which has appellate jurisdiction over all cases, 
consists of the principal of the school and other mem- 
bers of the faculty. Each judicial district elects from its 
citizens one sheriff to hold office for ten weeks and the 
sheriff appoints five deputies. 

Three amendments to the constitution are reported 
introducing the principles of initiative, referendum, and 
proportional representation. The students have looked 
into these subjects and find them necessary to the ideal 
state. 

THE SCHOOL JOURNAL expects a little later to show pho- 
tographic illustrations of the workings of these school 
cities and the school state at New Paltz. 
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A Typical Havana School-House, 
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Frederic Harrison on American Education. 


PEAKING in the Nineteenth Century of the 
wonderful and constantly increasing pros- 
perity which he beheld in the United States, 
Mr. Frederic Harrison says this concerning 
the effect upon literary and scientific cul- 
ture and education in general : 





Of course, for the American citizen and 
the thoughtful visitor, the real problem is whether this 
vast prosperity, this boundless future of theirs rests upon 
an equal expansion in the social, intellectual, and moral 
sphere. They would be bold critics who should maintain it, 
and few thinking men in the United States do so without 
qualifications and misgivings. As to the universal diffu- 
sion of education, the energy which is thrown into it and 
the wealth lavished on it from sources public and private, 
no doubt can exist. Universities, richly endowed, exist 
by scores; colleges by many hundreds in every part of 
the Union. Art schools, training colleges, technical 
schools, laboratories, polytechnics, and libraries are met 
with in every thriving town. The impression left on my 
mind is that the whole educational machinery must be 
at least tenfold that of the United Kingdom. That 
open to women must be at least twentyfold greater than 
with us, and it is rapidly advancing to meet that of men, 
both in numbers and in quality. Nor can I resist the 
impression that the education in all grades is less per- 
functory, amateurish, and casual than is too often our 
own experience at home. The libraries, laboratories, 
museums, and gymnasia of the best universities and 
colleges are models of equipment and organization. The 
“pious founder” has long died out in Europe. He is 
alive in America, and seems to possess some magic source 
of inexhaustible munificence. 

Libraries, of course, are not learning ; museums and 
laboratories are not knowledge; much less is an 
enormous reading public literature. And, however much 
libraries may be crowded with readers, however spacious 
and Javish are the mountings of technical schools, and 
tho seventy millions of articulate men and women can 
pass the seventh standard of a board school, the ques- 
tion of the fruit of all this remains to be answered. The 
passing visitor to the United States forms his own im- 
pression as to the bulk and the diffusion of the instru- 
ments of education ; but he is in no better position than 
any one else to measure the product. The sight of such 
a vast apparatus of education, such demand for educa- 
tion, and that emphatically by both sexes, must create a 
profound impression. The Cvoper Institute, of New 
York, one of the earliest of these popvlar endowments, 
still managed and de- 
veloped by three gen- 
erations of the same 
family from its vener- 
able founder, the 
Jeremy Bentham, of 
New York, is a typical 
example of a people’s 
palace, where science, 
art, and literature are 
offered absolutely free 
to all comers. But 
what is the result? 
Few Americans pre- 
tend that, with all the 
immense diffusion of 
elementary knowledge 
of science in the 
United States, the 
higher science is quite 
abreast of that of 
Europe. Of scholar- 
ship, in the technical 





the same thing may be said. And no one pretends that 
American literature rivals that of France. 

The reason for that is not obscure, and it is hardly 
covered by the ordinary suggestion that the American 
people are absorbed in the pursuit of gain and material 
improvement. However much this may react on the 
intellectual world, the numbers of the American people 











Typical Havana Doorway. 
Courtesy of Pratt Institute Monthly. 


are so great that nu'erically, if not proportionately, 
those who are devoted to science, art, and literature are 
at least as many as they are in England. The vast de- 
velopment of materia] interests is rather a stimulus to 
the pursuit of science than a hindrance, as the vast 
multiplication of books is a stimulus to authorship. But 
why suppose that a general interest in practical science 
conduces to high scientific culture, or that millions of 
readers tend to foster a pure taste in letters? The 
contrary result would be natural. Practical mechanics 
is not the same thing as scientific genius. And the 
wider the reading public becomes, the lower is the aver- 
age of literary culture. 
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A Group of Teachers at the Martbas Vineyard Summer Institute. 
Many readers will recognize the well-known faces of Dr. William A. Mowry, the director of the Institute; 
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Vacation Schools and Playgrounds in 
New York City. 


By Mary G. Fernald. 


“The young lambs are bleating in the meadows ; 
The young birds are chirping in the nest ; 
The young fawns are playing with the shadows ; 
The young flowers are blowing toward the west : 
But the young, young children, O, my brothers ! 
They are weeping bitterly, 
They are weeping in the playtime of the others, 
In the country of the free.” 


S we read Mrs. Browning’s pathetic plea for 
suffering childhood, the conviction comes 
over us that the world is growing better. 
In the lifetime of one generation remark- 
able things have been accomplished. The 
children’s hour is dawning. Mothers’ clubs 
and mothers’ congresses are the order of 

the day, and child study has become almost afad. Asa 
result, kindergartners testify that the children that 
come to them from the wealthy and middle classes are, 
as a rule, inteliigent, well nourished, while wonderful 
things are being done for the children of the poor. Homes 
for little outcasts, beautiful children’s wards in the large 
hospitals, the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children, Fresh Air Fund associations, and many kindred 
organizations have combined to guard against the evils 
that threaten to cripple young lives at the outset. 

No indication of progress is more significant than the 
movement originated in the last few years for the es- 
tablishment of play schools and playgrounds in our large 
cities. We take this statement from the official report 
of the New York city schools,—“The Board of School 
Superintendents, believing that every rational system of 
education should make provision for play, authorized the 
appointment of a committee on play schools.” It is hard 
at first for people to realize that this is not a private 
charity nor the visionary scheme of a small band of en- 
thusiasts, but a feature of the schoo! system, destined 
by the measure of success it has already gained, to re- 
main and grow beyond all power of calculation. The 
map of New York city, indicating the play centers, 
shows an interesting spotting from the outdoor gymna- 
sium at Crotona Park, 17rd street, to one of the baths 
at the Battery, the vacation schools proper centering in 
the most densely populated section of the East Side. In 
these playgrounds and play schools hundreds of teachers 
are kept busy from six to nine weeks of the summer, and 
the number of children benefited is estimated at more 
than 100,000. 

Not only are these children kept from the heat and 
distressing influences of the street, and taught some use- 
ful occupation, but hosts of happy memories are laid up 
for future years. With what joyous recollection our 
thoughts go back to the merry days of childhood ; the 
long mornings spent at the seashore gathering shells 
and building sand castles; family picnics in the quiet 
and freedom of some woodsy nook ; days in the country 
when we made the acquaintance of cows and sheep and 
tumbled about inthe haymows of the hugeold barns. Sub- 
stitute for the atretches of meadow and orchard, a nar- 
row fire-escape, and a crowded street; for pleasant 
sounds of home and fireside, the noise of a drunken 
brawl and the wailing of sickly babes; take from your 
childhood all that is blissful and innocent and blithesome, 
crowd into its few brief years all the misery and suffer- 
ing that usually come gradually with advancing age. Is 
it any wonder that we see old faces on childish shoul - 
ders? For such a childhood the school of play is a gift 
from heaven. 

On the playground it is possible to become better 
acquainted with the children than in any other way, and 
they enjoy having their teachers in the morning school 
visit them at their play in the afternoon. After one 
such visit the teacher is daily besieged with requests to 


come again, and in six weeks’ time one accumulates a 
store of amusing incidents of child life and thought. 
When you come to know them, these children of the 
tenements are not so radically different from those in 
better circumstances. Their faults and virtues are 
largely the same, and it is just as natural and easy to 
love them, too, from the quaint little Chinese baby in 
Mott street (you will not find him in the vacation schools, 
however,) to the dark-eyed Italian, the quick tempered 
son of Old Ireland, or the enterprising young Jew. 

A little Jewish maiden came to her teacher one morn- 
ing, full of excitement, to explain, “I had a good reason 
for being absent yesterday. I had to go to court to be 
a vitness! A man took my father’s push cart and I had 
to vitness.” 

“* Well?” asked the teacher, as she tried to realize the 
supreme importance of this crisis in the family fortunes, 
“how did it come out?” 

“O, we won,” cried the child, “ My father got his push 
cart.” 

And they rejoiced together over her happiness. 

A faithful little monitor trudged several long blocks 
to another school with a big basket of nature study sup- 
plies one hot morning. When he returned, flushed and 
rather dejected, his principal asked, *‘ Well, Benny, what 
did she say?” 

“She only said, ‘What school does this come from?’” 
Benny replied in an aggrieved tone. After that, special 
pains was taken in one school to be courteous and kind 
to the little messengers from other buildings. 

They were having a bubble party one afternoon, a 


favorite amusement in the playground. Above the yard 
towered two tenements, one a dingy green, the other an 
uglier red. In the soapsud films these colors were 
reflected and transformed into hues of exquisite beauty 
and delicacy. The little girls were so absorbed in the 
number and size of the bubbles they were blowing that 
they did not seem to notice the color. After it was 
pointed out to them by a visiting teacher they were en- 
saptured with it, and her attention wascalled to a dozen 
different bubbles at once. As they crowded about her 
in the interest and excitement of the game, one little 
tot forgot to watch her pail and poured soapsuds into 
the visitor’s chatelaine bag, down her dress skirt, and 
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-over her shoe. Instantly ‘half a dozen fingers were 
printed at the culprit as she stood speechless with hor- 
ror at what she had done. Half a dozen shrill voices 
cried out, “There’s the one that done it.” ‘And she 
never even said ‘Excuse me,’” prompted another. 

“She didn’t mean to do it, I am sure,” the teacher 
told them, as they tried to wipe the suds from her dress 
with their own little skirts, asking solicitously whether 
it would spot. It took some time to reassure them and 
get them to play, and they were delighted to see, before 
their visitor left, that the spots were entirely dry in the 
washable skirt. : 

As the children crowded around me one afternoon, I 
was suddenly seized with a desire to sketch them, but 
was afraid they might object. With the permission of 
the director in charge, I began, as unobtrusively as pos- 
sible, but keen eyes were watching me, and soon voices 
were calling, “ Take 
my picture,” “Won't 

you take me next?” 

Soon I was busy 

sketching and the 

waiting list was 
growing rapidly, 
while several chil- 
dren formed a volun- 
teer police corps to 
keep the others from 
straying in between 
me and the model of 
the moment. The 
pictures were neces- 
sarily crude and unfinished, but my critics were lenient 
and admiring. Mothers with babies in their arms came 
up to look over my shoulder and ask if the drawings 
were to be printed. Tho offered a chair I thought it 
more hygienic to stand and keep my head above my 
small companions, but the demand for sketches was so 
insatiable and my own interest so absorbing, that when 
finally I announced that I could stay no longer, the 
fingers of my left hand, which had been supporting 
my sketch book, were so stiff they would not unbend 
without assistance. The pages of that sketch-book are 
thumbed and marked with the prints of grimy little 
hands, for the children never tired of looking at the pic- 
tures of themselves and showing them to their numerous 
friends, There was always some one who hadn't seen 
them and to whom they must needs be shown without 
delay. My reputation grew fabulously and I would hear 
one of my pupils expatiating on my skill to a member of 
some other class. The phrase “a real artist” seemed 
the favorite one and most impressive. I did not check 

them, for I mingled so freely with my children that I 

thought it would do no harm for them to clothe me with 

superior powers, tho, I must confess, I felt quite 
humble. 

Among the Hebrews, Friday is the day of preparation 
for the Sabbath, and the attendance is consequently 
smaller than on other days, as many of the girls have to 
help their mothers. That morning, from eleven to 
twelve each week, some schools held special exercises in 
which all the classes joined. In one school the program 
was arranged by a committee of boys one week and girls 
under the supervision of one of the teachers. Recita- 
tions, songs, and gymnastic drills made an interesting 
variety and the children looked forward to this hour. 

One morning, about ten minutes before nine, one of 
the girls begged to be allowed to go home and change 
her dress. She called one of the others to witness that 
she lived just round the corner and she would be back 
“so quick!” She was permitted to go, and before as- 
sembly she was in her place in all the dignity of a newly 
ironed white dress. Then her teacher remembered that 
it was Friday and the children all tried to dress up for 
the special exercises of that day. And what a difference 
a little bit of cleaning up does make! I could not help 
noticing the salutary effect of a clean dress, even if the 
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arms and neck were grimy underneath, as revealed in the 
low-necked, sleeveless slip worn in the afternoon play- 
ground. There was one child who wore a dingy brown 
woolen dress during those six long weeks of summer. 
Think of it, day in and day out the same old brown 
dress! Her hair was brown and unkempt, her eyes and 
skin were brown, and the dinginess seemed to have 
struck thru to her disposition. Given Sarah a bath-tub 
and a clean dress and the problem of her redemption 
might have been solved. It was no use trying to secure 
sweetness and obedience with the steady, silent opposi- 
tion of that old brown dress. Others changed their 
dresses and improved their dispositions, but the figure 
of Sarah rises up to haunt her painstaking teacher with 
failure. 

The cooking and housekeeping classes did a great deal 
along this very line of teaching neatness and order, and 
the girls are always eager 
to join. One of the pretty 
customs started in the 
cooking class was that of 
sending neat and smiling 
little Hebesaround to the 
various class-rooms with 
water for the teachers. 
I began to look forward 
to seeing my door open 
and a little white aproned 
maid appear, with a small 
tray covered by a Japan- 
ese napkin and bearing a * 
pitcher of ice-water and 
a delicate glass. 

This class also served luncheons to distinguished 
guests on several occasions, and their ladylike ways were 
as commendable as their cooking. One of the girls in 
the grammar grade who had not been able to enter the 
cooking class, said most scornfully to a companion, 
“Girls is foolish to go to that class. I guess my mother 
can teach me how to cook.” It was amusing to notice 
that in answer to a question asked the children as to 
what class they wished to enter next summer she was 
one of the many who wrote “cooking.” 

If we cannot take these little ones to nature as often as 
we wish, we can bring some of nature’s children to them. 
We can fill their hands with flowers, their minds with 
stories of the woods and fields, and their hearts with love 
for all things beautiful. Clovers and daisies, sweet 
peas, the brilliant nasturtiums, and bright-faced pansies 
each carry new lessons to starving child hearts. A rose- 
bud will be cherished and kept alive for an incredible 
number of days, some shy child slipping up to say, “The 
rose you gave me isn’t wilted yet.” The wild carrot 
wins interest at once, with its cluster of tiny white blos- 
soms surrounding the central one of royal purple, its 
umbel-shaped top (which the children easily remember 
by its resemblance to an umbrella) and the nest shape 
assumed as the seeds begin to ripen. 

And oh, at the end of it all is there not the excursion? 
Magic word! This bright and alluring vision helps to 
bring frail little tots to the school thru storm and heat, 
fearing lest absence should forfeit the coveted treat. 
Not in mockery do we say to them— 

“Go out, children, from the mine and from the city ; 
Sing out, children, as the little thrushes do ; 

Pluck your handfuls of the meadow cowslips pretty ; 
Laugh aloud, to feel your fingers let them thru.” 


Yes, the “Cry of the Children” has been heard. As 
we watch these little ones, all duly tagged for identifica- 
tion, shouting and laughing, running about under the 
trees and coming to lay great handfuls of flowers at our 
feet, we see at length the beginning of the realization 
of the poet’s dream. 


— Z 
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THE SCHOOL JOURNAL will publish in September a 
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A Boys’ Club in a City School. 


Grammar School Number 20, is situated in that sec- 
_tion of the East Side of New York city known as the 
Ghetto. The school has a very successful Boys’ Club, 
and it was principally for the purpose of becoming ac- 
quainted with its workings that a representative of THE 
ScHOOL JOURNAL visited it. Incidentally several inter- 
esting items were gathered. Mr. Morehouse is the 
principal, Mr. Smith the vice-principal of the school. 

The subject of teaching English composition is ever a 
fruitful one for educational writers and lecturers. Much 
has been written and said about the best way to carry 
on this work in grammar grades, and still the field is 
rich in suggestions. The most successful teachers of 
English composition are those who create an environ- 
ment of such a nature that the thought of the children 
will develop and the form of expression will be natural 
and easy. Wherever the environment tends to call into 
play the sense activities natural concepts will be formed 
and fluent expression will follow. . 

Notable among the teachers who haveachieved marked 
success in teaching composition is Vice-Principal Smith, 
of Grammar School 20. Many years ago he decided 
that originality in composition can only follow an inter- 
est in the subject. In other words, the child’s sense ac- 
tivity in this direction must depend upon his environ- 
ment. He must have something to talk about before he 
can express himself with any ease either orally or in 
written language. 

Mr. Smith first experimented with the imagination. 
He described his class-room as a large skating pond and 
the boys were told to imagine themselves on skates and 
describe their adventures. Every boy was familiar with 
this pastime, and no one was at a loss for words. The 
environment which they had all experienced aroused 
their sense activities, thought contents were created, 
and free expression followed. 


The stories were written and read to the class by 


their authors. The experiment was repeated and the 
work became spirited. Then Mr. Smith decided to or- 
ganize a printed paper to stimulate the boys in their 
efforts. The pride which they took in seeing their own 
compositions in print proved a powerful incentive from 
the first. Mr. Smith saw that in the field of jour- 
nalism lay one of the most potent of factors for 
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training pupils in English grammar and composition, 

His paper, which was printed during the year 1873, 
was the first printed paper organized in any public schoo] 
in the United States. The monthly magazine wag 
discontiuued after a time for various reasons, and writ- 
ten papers were substituted. The work was continued 
year after year and became one of the strongest features 
of Mr. Smith’s grade. In 1891 six journals, each bear- 
ing a different name, were published. They were of 
uniform size of four sheets of foolscap each with the 
name neatly printed in red ink upon the first page. The 
boys were allowed to select their own subjects and, con- 
sequently, their creative powers continued to expand— 
a condition that never results when children are ham- 
pered in their choice of subjects. 

The magazine has been published ever since the date 
just mentioned and to-day it bears the name of Stray 
Thoughts. The editorial staff of Stray Thoughts is made 
up entirely of boys who belong or belonged to the club 
and who are or were members of Mr. Smith’s room. 
The May number this year has articles on “ New York’s 
Library System and Mr. Carnegie’s Gift,” ‘ Comforts and 
Discomforts of Tenement House Life,” “Trade Unions,” 
“Confessions of the Amateur Editor,” “The Adven- 
ture of Edward Brodhead,” besides editorials, guild gos- 
sip, ‘The Chronic Kicker.” 

One of the editorials uses Mr. Smith as a type of the 
good teacher. The writer observes : 


“Mr. Smith has always aimed at bringing out all the talent 
there was in his pupils. By various devices he would arouse 
their interest in school work, and, develop their tastes in the 
direction of journalism and civil government. His insight in- 
to pupils is remarkable. He gives up no one as a hard case 
until he has tried his utmost to remedy his defects. By tak- 
ing a personal interest in his pupils he awakens a reciprocal 
affection, and an intense desire to do well and to please. It is 
for this reason that he is so well remembered by his former 

upils. 
thes Mr. Smith is now an old man and Stray Thoughts wishes 
him many more long years of service. At the same time it 
cannot but regret that so good a teacher has not yet received 
his meet reward —a principalship. 

“All those who know and admire Mr. Smith should do their 
share in crowning his work with its fitting reward. Let it be 
seen that in education, as well as in other pursuits, the wheat 
is separated from the chaff, the good from the bad, and that 
the efficient teacher’s services are not passed over in silence.” 











Sod School House in Sedgwick County, Colorado. 
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A Rural School in Clear Creek County, Colorado, 


The Boys’ Club which numbers at present forty-four 
members (the entire room) holds a meeting every Fri- 
day afternoon. The organization has four definite aims, 
one of which is to inspire confidence in its members, so 
that they will look people frankly in the face, and ac- 
quire the ability to meet others with dignity and in a 
manly way. 

The second aim is to improve the boys’ English. A 
great hindrance to progress in many lines is a deficiency 
in expressing oneself clearly and grammatically. The 
power to use the language forcibly both orally and in 
writing is continually held up as an object worth striv- 
ing toward, and the exercises planned by the boys have 
this end in view. Many of their exercises place the sub- 
jects so forcibly that written stories easily follow. 

This is ‘illustrated by a mock trial which was held 
early in May. The president of the club was 
accused by the executive committee of being partial to 
some of the members and of using insulting language 
towards others. He was brought to trial. There were 
six jurymen and a judge. The trial proceeded in a dig- 
nified manner, and the result was a disagreement of the 
jury. A composition on this exercise will be not only a 
pleasure to write, but it will prove how naturally the 
thought flows when the sense activities have been 
aroused thru environment. The programs vary from 
week to week. 

The third aim is to teach civics. Each of the forty- 
four boys represents a state. As there are at present 
forty-five states, one can not be represented. The 
number of boys varies also. Many interesting exercises 
in civics are planned using the states as auxiliaries. 

The fourth aim is to teach politeness. The value of 
character building is kept steadilyin view. High ideals 
are presented to the boys and illustrious examples are 
cited to carry home truths of nobility, manliness, hon- 
esty. The spirit of Mr. Smith’s class-room shows the 
respect which the boys have for their teacher. They 
dwell in an atmosphere of kindliness and they conduct 
themselves as if they knew everything is being done for 
their highest good. 

They look upon their room as a little community. 
The rows are streets or avenues and those who do good 
work may sit in Fifth avenue, while those who do bad 
work must go to Baxter street or Mott street row. 
The names are constantly changing as the members 
arrange new plans. 


Many boys get their first ideas of journalism in this 
club. Several years ago a firm advertised in a paper for 
a boy to do simple reportorial work. The following 
answer came : 

“DEAR SiR,— 

“T respectfully reply for the position named in your adver- 
tisement. I refer you to Professor Smith, teacher of the first 
class in Grammar School No. 20. In his class we are being 
taught to become editors. “Very respectfully, 





This boy is to-day doing newspaper work, and his first 
knowledge was gained in Mr. Smith's club. 

The general impression conveyed to the observer is that 
Mr. Smith has used a most valuable means to attain his 
end—namely, interest in English composition. Fur- 
thermore, that in his Boys’ Club he has found a way to 
reach the hearts of his pupils, keep their attention di- 
rected toward several definite objects, and thereby train 
them to nobility of character. 


In a later number of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL Will appear,further 
notes on other phases of the work in Grammar School No. 20. 


THE SAME MEDICINE FoR ALL, 
A Pedagogic Hint from Fliegende Blaetter. 


i, 














Prof. Back Woods.—How large a bottle will I get of this pre- 
scription. ty oie i : 
Doctor.—A half a pint, I think. 
Prof. B. W.—I wish youwould make it about twelve times that 
amount. " You see [, have’elewen otherchildren in my school who 
are a sick in the same way. [only brought this boy along asa 
sample, ’ 
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The Manual Training Idea: 
Essential to Early Educative Processes. 
By Frank A. Hill, Secretary of the Massachusetts’ Board of Education. 


N eminent Englishman was once asked if a 
boy was looked down upon at Eton for 
being industrious in his studies. “Not 


- if he can do something else well,” was the 

te ide: S2s instant reply. I suspect that this English- 

enaielen man was wiser than he knew. This “do- 

ing of something else weil” has been the 

salvation not only of many an Eton boy, but of many a 

school as well. In the entire absence of formal school- 

ing it has often proved highly educative, a fact to which 
the self-made men of the world bear eloquent witness. 

Nay, the “doing of something else” by children, 
whether it is well done or not, the mere impulsive, un- 
guided physical activity of children is the chief, if not 
the only thing that enables them to profit by the meth- 
eds of the traditional school. 

If the child’s unregulated activity gives a measure of 
efficiency to the teaching of schools that ignore it except 
to repress it, how much more efficiency may it be ex- 
pected to give to the teaching of schools that recognize 
it and aim to direct it wisely. If there is saving grace 
in the “doing of something else well” outside of school, 
the sooner this “doing of something else well” is en- 
throned among laudable school ideals, the better. Vague 
notions of the value of such doing get into the teacher’s 
mind early enough. Not so, however, with the philoso- 
phy of this value. This comes tardily. One’s teaching 
days are often over before one grasps it. 

My purpose here is to show that the grand underlying 
idea of manual training and its kindred movements 
should be extended to the entire school system, and par- 
ticularly to the education of the yourger children. 


I am not suggesting that public schools shall be trang. 
formed into conventional manual training schools, but 
only this, that public school methods shall be quickened 
by the manual training idea. Indeed, I am constrained 
to believe that no education is worthy of the name that 
does not recognize this idea. The successful education 
of the past is indebted to it whether it is conscious of 
that indebtedness or not, for the idea is nature’s own 
and, as has already been hinted, has a way of asserting 
itself even when the schools are blind to its presence, 
The better schools of to-day are freely recognizing it to 
the great profit and joy of their pupils. 

What is this idea? In my own case it was a sprig of 
slow growth. May I briefly sketch that growth? One 
cannot better illustrate how the teacher may pay spo- 
radic tribute to the philosophy of manual training long 
before he knows what that philosophy is. Moreover, one 
who has groped his own way into the light may guide 
others into the sunshinea little more confidently than one 
who has never had any darkness to grope his way out of. 

I recall that when I began to teach in 1858, it was 
during the long winter vacation of my freshman year at 
Bowdoin, I sometimes heard it said that it would bea 
good thing if boys could be taught the use of tools in 
school. I regarded the notion at the time as a vision- 
ary one. The school had no business with tools ; they 
belonged to the home, to the period of apprenticeship, 
to the workshop. It would be the wildest extravagance 
for the schools to take them up. What tools should 
they teach? What trades should take precedence? 
What should be done with the girls meanwhile? Does 
education lie that way? Then |] said the hard-headed 

public gives it no thought. Why should I?” 
And so in this summary, self-satisfactory 
way I put the matter aside as a harmless 
speculation. 

I had a feeling, however, that it profited a 
pupil not simply to read or to hear howa 
thing is done, but to see it done; nay, when 
conditions should permit, which I thought 
they seldom did, to do it himself. There 
was my high school chemistry—Comstock’s 
chemistry. I studied it under a good 
teacher, but it wae all book work. It was 
in college that I saw experiments for the 
first time, to my great delight and profit, but 
I had no hand in them. When asa teacher 
I made a few, I did so because they inter- 
ested me and I thought they would interest 
my pupils. As I slowly worked them up, 
without previous experience, I became con- 
scious of an increased grip upon my sub- 
ject, and often remarked, “ Surely the best 
way to learn a subject is to try to teach 
it.” 

I see now better than I did then that I 
was getting the lion’s share of the profit. 
Moreover, tho I did not know it at the time, 
I think I must have prized the exhilaration 
in self that comes from showing novel things 
to others rather more than the exhilaration 
in others that comes from finding things out 
for themselves. At any rate, I did not so 
much ask them to observe for themselves as 
I sought to have them see what I saw and 
hear what I had to say. I was the active 
one ; they were the passive ones. Had any 
one said to me, “ Now what you are doing 
for your pupils is just what they ought to be 
doing for themselves,” I might have assented 
to the suggestion as ideally a good one, but 
T certainly would have scouted it as im- 
practicable. 
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Nature Study by Observation and Experimentation, 


There was a field, however, in which individual work 
involving the use of the bodily activities seemed feas- 
ible—a field close at hand—laboratories of nature’s own, 
no apparatus needed except a knife and a lens, the 
material for manipulation abundant, and graded to ev- 
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ery capacity. I have no recollection of working in that 
field during my primary and grammar school days. It 
seems to have been a heresy to study plants in the lower 
schools that I attended. I do not blame my teachers 
for it; I blame the times rather. Nay,I think the 
times may be pardoned, very much as an apple may be 
excused for not being ripe. I shall never cease to be 
grateful, however, that when I entered the high school I 
came under a teacher who, tho he taught oxygen with- 
out making the gas,could never be charged with teaching 
botany without plants in hand or geology without the 
earth as a witness. He was a lover of nature of the outdoor 
type, and there was contagion in his love. Thearethusa 
in the bog, the glacier’s trail over the ledge, the dyke of 
trap in the quarry, such things I came to know early and 
soon became curious about. The study was crude and 
boyish enough, but there was passion in it all. Per- 
haps I ought to have been more scientific about it—to 
have begun with the cell and worked synthetically up 
to the plant or with the plant and worked analytically 
down to the cell. But I did nothing of 
the sort. I was delighted if I hunted 
a plant down to its name in the book 
or a plant that was only a name to me 
down to its lair in the woods. I knew 
the joy of finding the white pontederia 
when the botanies all said blue, and of 
receiving a letter from dear old Asa 
Gray thanking me for specimens, but 
saying that he had ceased to be aston- 
ished at such pranks of color since he 
had seen the white cardinal flower. 
And I know that nature has seemed 
richer and friendlier to me all my life 
because of these my early rompings 
with her. There are a thousand ways 
to approach her, no doubt, and some 
of them are royal, but the crookedest | 
by-path is not without its picturesque 
interest. Know her thoroly? I would 
not know her thru and thru for the 
world—her mystery solved and its 
charm gone. To range from the heart 
of things to the outermost boundary, 
exhausting it all—that is the death of 
interest. Heaven would cease to be 
a if it meant the end of revela- 
ion. 

When, therefore, I came to bo'any, | 
geology, and astronomy—for these 
were among the score of subjects 
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that I had to teach in my callow years, on the theory, 
probably, that “fools rush in where angels fear to tread,” 
{ was not wholly unprepared to fall into laboratory ways, 
such as they were, to set the boys and girls at work on 
the plants and the rocks about them and the constella- 
tions above. It was all done empirically, done because 
as a pupil I had done it—done without much thought 
of the psychology of the doing, but done, it may be add- 
ed, in a half unconscious deference to principles whose 
clearer recognition belonged to a subsequent stage. 

After a while I became conscious of two trends in my 
teaching. I talked'#ittle less, but still too much, I fear, 
for one of them, and'I tried to have the pupils do more 
for themseves for the other. That is to say, it became 
a controlling conviction with me—it had once been but 
little more than a form of words—that it was the pupils 
more than the teacher that must do the seeing and the 
thinking and the telling, even tho conditions forbade 
their'doing the doing. The less the teacher stood in their 
way with his premature and exasperating telling of 
things, the more of joy they would have in dis2overing 
them for themselves and the greater incentive to press 
further any advantages thus gained. Althol kept on in 
the old way of doing the illustrative and experimental work 
myself for my pupils, I insisted more and more on their 
noting conditions and results and giving their own inter- 
pretations of it all; and I was conscious of a greater 
charity in the presence of blundering view the more: 
clearly I saw how.important it was not to dampen the ar- 
dor of genuine thinking by making light of its vagaries. 
There was gain here, and yet there was a serious lack. 
This I tried to atone for by encouraging the pupils to 
do outside work, largely experimental in a voluntary way. 
There was a value for them in such individual manipula- 
tion, in such consequent enlistment of the executive and 
observing powers, not otherwise attainable. Moreover, 
the marked differences of capacity in them were thus a 
a little better met. 


We sometimes flatter ourselves that we are successfully 
grading our pupils. The fact, however, is that the only 
grading we are sure of—if we are sure of anything—is 
that of facilities offered, of opportunities enjoyed. The 
absolute marching abreast of pupils is an impossibility. If 
there seems to be such evenness of movement, as when 
they are all marked 100 per cent. in an arithmetic test, 
is it only because the test has been limited to some tiny 
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A Village School of Long Ago. 
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A Modern Country School-Building in Colorado. 


drill field in the mental glebe. The drill is capital, the 
product is excellent, the child is ready for the next step ; 
but to attach to so scant premises the mighty conclusion 
of an even advance class is, of course, illogical and pre- 
posterous. 

I long ago became skeptical about the claims of the 
average pupil. Your pupil of average age is possible. 
Not so your pupil of average capacity. He is a myth. 
Average, if you can, A’s power in music with his stupid- 
ity in mathematics and the result thereof with B’s power 
of imagery or keenness of conscience or what not. 

Even should you fancy you have somehow correctly 
gauged this pupil of average capacity, of what use, pray, 
is the gauge? The task that might conceivably fit this 
fancied average pupil is too easy for all above bim ; too 
hard for all below him ; that is to say, it is a misfit for 
the class. Assigned exercises that come within the 
reach of all are adapted to minimum capacity rather than 
the mean, and leave alarming margins of higher capacity 
unprovided for. 

The more I weighed the matter, the stronger my con- 
viction grew that, between the talking teacher and the 
passive class, the adjustments of instruction -to personal 
needs were about as bad as they could be. And yet 
what is the school for, if not to bring about such adjust- 
ments? 

Without giving all the steps in the process, it is enough 
to say that an important truth began to dawn on my 
horizon, to wit, it is only as the pupil becomes personally 
active under teaching that inspires him to do for himself, 
that coarse adjustments to his capacity are attainable 
and fine ones possible. 

Now the voluntary work which pupils may be led to 
do is important because it allures them to work more 
nearly up to their capacity. What waste there is in the 
dawdling of pupils who do not use half their power! It 
is also important because by means of it pupils are more 
likely to make those connections of one thing with an- 
other which are so favorable to the comprehension and 
retention of what is done. How many difficulties vanish 
in poching when the knack comes of. getting the pupil 
to éonnect new things he ought to understand with old 
things he has already found out and knows he knows. 
Such a process is forever going on in a happy-go-lucky 
way, as the child knocks about among his playmates,— 
a process wild and partial. enough, and sometimes 





questionable, but of precious and picturesque aspects 
withal. To capture this process for the schools, to use 
it educationally there, to guide the child’s activity with 
due deference to his bent and freedom,—therein lies the 
art of successful teaching. 

I had always known, in a way, that the true order of 
procedure in the child’s mental growth was from the 
known to the unknown, from what is to what is beyond, 
from the concrete to the abstract, from the simple to 
the complex ; but the uncompromising obstinacy of the 
principle, express it as one will, the utter impossibility of 
a child’s learning a new thing that is absolutely unre- 
lated to any old material in his mind, the profound 
significance of Christ’s saying, as true of the mind with 
its powers as of the servant with his talents, that “unto 
him that hath shall be given,” it took me many years to 
rise to, and I am not sure yet that I am sufficiently pos- 
sessed of it and by it to be absolutely and always true to 
it. 

In these voluntary exercises I found a stronger evi- 
dence than I expected of the remarkable difference not 
only in the capacities of different pupils but in those of 
the same mind. At the moment of writing, I am think- 
ing of a boy who once brought me as a voluntary exer- 
cise a refracting telescope made wholly by himself, even. 
to the screw threads and the grinding of the lenses. 
Later I had occasion to plead for him with the authori- 
ties of a high scientific institution who hesitated to re- 
ceive him on account of his poor English. “ He cannot 
spell telescope,” I said, “ but he can make one, and show 
the rings of Saturn with it,” whereupon they consented 
to give him a trial. 

Another reason for commending voluntary work to 
pupils must not be overlooked. The true educative pro. 
cess is a self-activity process. Thesooner the child gets 
to doing educative things, not because the teacher re- 
quires them, but because he himself wants to do them, 
the brighter the promise for his mental growth. That 
is a questionable scholarly spirit that never gets beyond 
the set task. If when school ends for good, study also 
ends for good, there is a lamentable miscarriage in that 
noblest purpose of the school—the inspiration of the 
subsequent life. | Now you are doubtless aware that all 
things that come to one so slowly are the veriest truisms 
of education. You are right about it. But unless new 
these teachers begin where old teachers leave off, they will 
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have to work these truisms out again in the old painful 
way. Here is where the normal school renders its best 
service ; it puts the wisdom of the sage at the disposal 
of the novice. 

Manual training came into my field, not in the slow 
insinuating way of the laboratory, but suddenly in a 
large way, with wealth and enthusiasm behind it. I was 
ready at the start to look upon it asa most natural 
and defensible extension of the laboratory idea from 
physics and chemistry to the constructive processes and 
principles of industrial life. The propositions already 
formulated to justify the laboratory idea admirably fitted 
this latest and boldest phase of it, but by no means ex- 
hausted its defensive possibilities. 

The utility, in particular, of the new phase impressed 
me. Here ure the visible, tangible, and endlessly varied 
witnesses on every hand of the constructive spirit of 
this busy world ; vast public and private enterprises that 
have enlisted every grade of human energy and skill from 
the nameless shoveler of earth up to Michael Angelo. 
Why should not a system of education hold some care- 
fully thought-out relation to important sections of the 
world’s constructive activity like these as to those other 
sections where law, medicine, scientific attainment, and 
literary culture play each its active part? 

Then there is the boy who must work for a living. 
Should not a part of his training, at least, recognize more 
fully than in the past the primal law that by the sweat 
of his brow he must earn his bread. 

Moreover, in the intense rivalries of our modern in- 
dustrial life, it began to be obvious that communities 
needed to bestir themselves to maintain their industrial 
efficiency, if they had it, or to build it up, if they lacked it. 

And when one visits a great fair, like the Columbian, 
at Chicago, and notes the ingenious usefulness, the as- 
tonishing wealth, and the enchanting beauty of what the 
mizd and the hand can conjointly do, the conviction is 
clinched that a scheme of education that does not di- 
rectly provide for the training of the constructive and 
executive powers, nay, that may unfit the mind to receive 
it, is seriously defective. 

There were educated people, however, so trained in 
the Humanities, so imbued with their spirit, that they 
could not be much impressed by views like the foregoing. 
They dreaded the taint of commercialism in the schools. 
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They feared a lowering of the high, spiritual ideals which 
the schools should uphold. To urge upon such people 
the utility of an educative process was to doom it for ed- 
ucative purposes. 

It was to meet this skepticism about manual training 
that I found myself struggling to see a little more clear- 
ly, if I could, those intellectual and spiritual values which 
1 felt it had. ‘The utility existed; it was obvious; it 
early won the approval of those who are not accustomed 
to see much more in school than that somehow it helps a 
boy to “get on in the world.” It did not seem necessary, 
therefore,—it was not good strategy,—to waste much 
time on its mere utility when everybody admitted it. It 
was of more consequence to point out those higher val- 
ues which people are not inclined at first to associate 
with manual training at all. 

An important distinction soon impressed itself upon 
me,—the distinction between that training of the hand 
to a single process that exalts the automaton and that 
other training of the hand to diversified and progressive 
exercises that keeps the mind alert and does not let up. 
The workman’s skill, made sure and easy by habit, means 
swifter and better production by him and, therefore, 
more pay. Moreover, this storage of skill in the form of 
habit frees his mind for new acquisitions in his trade or 
new possibilities outside of it. Still, in a scheme of ed- 
ucation, the pushing of a process until it goes on with 
precision without the intervention of will is hazardous in 
that, as its industrial or practical value tends to increase, 
its educational value tends toreduce. Just hereis where 
the factory educationally fails. It cares more for the 
process than for the boy. It wants a thirg done in the 
cheapest, quickest, and best way possible. This means 
dividing the manufacture inio a score of processes to one 
of which it assigns the boy. When he can do his work 
with his eyes shut, as a woman her knitting, the fac- 
tory’s interest in him has culminated. If he forever re- 
mained a boy, doing his tiny fraction as a machine, noth- 
ing would suit the factory better. But how stupefying 
it all is, the higher values of the process extracted at the 
outset, no more of them in sight to quicken the soul, the 
doer sacrificed to the monotonous thing he does! It 
means daily bread for the body, but how about life out- 
side of the humdrum, the neglected areas of the brain, 
the daily bread of the soul? 














A Picturesque Log School-House in Colorado. 
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It is right here, in this unutilized realm of vast possi- 
bilities, that the manual training school leaves the fac- 
tory as an educational agency hopelessly behind. The 
boy is now the supreme thing, not something to be made 
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The factory is intent on some finished product. It 
lets the boy slide as soon as he gets to contributing his 
mite to that product. May the time never come when 
the public school shall be conducted after factory ideals! 

The trade school takes up the boy 








Rhode lhe stone at Siowldanne. 


and sold. One process mastered in principle and fairly 
fixed in practice, the next thing is taken up and the 
next, for, altho it is surprising to how few typical tools 
and processes the endless operations of constructive in- 
dustry can be reduced, there are many to be learned, and 
life is short. Always the thought is present that the in- 
tellectual value of processes is exhausted hefore com- 
mercial success therein is assured. And always there is 
active that best and most natural of al] correlation—the 
application of scientific principle with its theoretical 
study, each re-inforcing, illumining, and permanently fix- 
ing the other. 

Falling into the way of thinking, I could not well avoid 
the conclusion that the trade school proper either has 
no place in an ideal public school system, or, if a place, 
then only at the top. Like other highly specialized 
schools, it presupposes a basis of general training below. 
The doctrine of electives is abused when it permits any 
choice of studies to the exclusion of the foundations on 
which they rest. 

To sum up, the three agencies of the factory, the 
trade school, and the manual training school, when 
ranged in a row for inspection, began to look to me 
somewhat as follows : 
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A Side Entrance of the Rhode Island Normal School. 


himself and trains him to the various 
processes of a single occupation ; it 
is intent on making him master of 
that occupation. It ranks educa- 
tionally higher than the factory, but 
its ideals are not yet high enough 
for the public school. 

The manual training school gen- 
eralizes numerous occupations. It 
trains the boy in their common ele- 
ments. It is intent on making the 
most of the boy on his executive side 
as well as on his reflective. Doing 
without thinking, thinking without 
doing, the one soulless and mercen- 
ary, the other barren and profitless,—these are the 
Scylla and Charybdis on either of which one’s edu- 
cation may go to wreck. Nature puts the doing and 
thinking together ; the manual training school aims to 
keep them together. Here are ideals that it becomes 
the public schools to heed, in part or in full as conditions 
warrant. 





The Traditional School. 


I do not withhold from the traditional school my mite 
of tribute to its worth. My experience in it asa teacher 
estops me from being unduly critical of its shortcomings. 
That it has served the pupil and the state so well is due, 
in part, to the pupil’s life of physical activity without the 
school, and to the teacher’s utilization, sporadic and 
meager tho it has been, of that life within the school. 

Still it remains true that the traditional school is of 
too bookish and sedentary a type ; that it works too lit- 
tle on thought-and-action provoking themes; that its 
discipline is too repressive ; that it leaves out of view 
large tracts of the mind as if they were a wilderness of 
no present or prospective value ; and that, if it recog- 
nizes the philosophy of learning by doing, it restricts it 
unduly to what the mind does thru interior processes 
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View of the Rhode Island Normal School and State Capitol. 


only to the neglect and detriment of exterior processes 
that are equally important. 


A New School. 


And because the traditional school shows these de- 
fects a new school, reflecting a later and more fruitful 
psychology, is emerging from the old. There are im- 
pressive aspects of education to-day that were absolutely 
invisible from the old points of view. When I was in 
college, I studied Upham’s Mental Philosophy,—a fair 
type of the psychology of the times. Professor Upham 
himself was the instructor. He started out with a de- 
nial of the correspondence between mental states and 
bodily; there was no necessary dependence of either 
upon the other; thought was independent of the mate- 
rial organization; any part of the brain might be injured 
or even destroyed and the processes of thought be unim- 
paired. Of course, a mind so independent as all this, so 
superior. to its physical environment, so triumphant over 
shocks, lesions, and wreckage in its material abode, could 
not but do wonders, if it only willed so, with any course 
of study that might be devised. The solitary motto that 
hung in the old high school-room, where I. studied as a 
boy, seemed to reflect this confident psycholegy, for it 
kept always saying to us, “What man has done man 
may do.” 

Now take up any modern psychology,—that, for in- 
stance, of Professor James, of Harvard univer- 
sity. Professor James starts out with propo- 
sitions diametrically opposed to those of Pro- 
fessor Upham. He lays downas his working 
hypothesis that “the immediate condition of 
a state of consciousness is an activity of some 
sort in the cerebral hemispheres;” in other 
words, that mental action is “uniformly and 
absolutely a function of brain action.” Men... 
tal action varies as brain action varies. Men- 
tal action isto brain action as effect is to cause. + 
The correlation is complete. So far for the 
mental states. Now these mental states, ~ 
whatever they are, are all “followed by bodilv 
activity of some sort.” That is, they “are 


mes 


motor in their consequences.” The motions may 
be exterior and large; they may be interior and small, 
but whether large or small, visible or invisible, they are 
motions all the same of a physical, material sort. Pro- 
fessor Upham had a horror of materialism; he sought 
from the start to clear his work of every taint of it; and 
so he shunned the physiological point of view. Profes- 
sor James, on the contrary, boldly adopts the physiolo- 
gical point of view as the only one for a profitable sur- 
vey. The survey made, he sees nothing in it to commit 
one either to fatalism or to materialism. He refuses 
himself to be so committed, but affirms his faith in the 
free spirit of man. 

Now it makes a vast difference whether a theory of 
education is built up from the old notions or the new. 
Under the old notions people inquire what sort of learn- 
ing one needs that one may become a person of attain- 
ments and culture. This leads to selecting certain avail- 
able things in language, history, science, and the like 
and apportioning them among the years, terms, and reci- 
tations of school, so that certain quantities may be cared 
for within fixed limits of time. Hence a curriculum of 
studies. There it is; teach that; the mind will follow 
all right, if kept busy with a well-thought-out scheme of 
subjects. This is the knowledge or information theory of 
education. Again, people think of a typical child,—an 
aggregate of so many faculties or capacities. Let a 
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scheme be devised primarily for them. There they are; 
let them be exploited; it does not matter so much what 
the subjects of study are. This may be called the dis- 
cipline theory of education. 

Now neither the knowledge theory nor the discipline 
theory is fatally defective. The mind will grow some- 
how if you give it little direct thought, but hold it down 
to some theme to be mastered. It will also grow if you 
give it all thought regardless of the theme that is studied, 
except as it engages the powers to betrained. Nay, the 
mind is so plastic and adaptable a thing that it is bound 
to grow any way. If not a cultivated growth, then a 
wild growth; and in wild growth, it must be admitted, 
there is often much that is picturesque. Stevenson, in 
one of his Honolulu letters, exclaims, “I love the Poly- 
nesian; this civilization of ours is adingy, ungentlemanly 
business; it drops out too much of man, and too much of 
that the very beauty of the poor beast.” 

But while neither of these theories is fatally defective, 
neither of them satisfies a psychology that feels con- 
strained to consider them from the physiological stand- 
point. If all our feelings, emotions, thoughts are dyna- 
mic in character, if they are embodiments of force, if 
they tend to express themselves in action, if the energy 
of such expression may be dissipated in infinitesimal rills 
or may be concentrated and made potent for good or for 
evil, then it becomes the teacher to reckon with this 
energy and utilize it. There is a wonderful cycle about 
it all, or enlarging spiral rather,—stimuli leading up to 
mental states, these states leading out to physical activi- 
ties, these activities in turn reacting on the mental states 
to enrich them, and so on and up as development proceeds. 
And the outcome of this conception is neither the knowl- 
edge theory that considers subjects apartfrom the child’s 
interest in them or fitness for them, nor the discipline the- 
ory that considers the powers of the typical rather than 
the individual child and apart from the subjects that in- 
terest or fit him, but a theory that modifies each of the 
two and brings them into something like unity. 

The unifying priaciple is found, of course, in the child 
himself, in that expressive nature of his that carries 
with it recipes for its own training, if one has the wit to 
read them. We are now in the presence of the develop- 
ment theory,—the theory that requires that education 
shall proceed as the child puvints the way, the teacher’s 
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way opening out of the child’s way, that it shall keep 
company with the child, enlarge as he enlarges, and 
never desert him for any myth of an average child or any 
story of unassimilable knowledge. 

The development theory involves discipline indeed, 
but it is discipline of the flesh-and-blood child, not of 
some child in the abstract; it involves knowledge, also, 
but not knowledge in general; it is only such knowledge 
as this flesh-and-blood child can weld to the stock 
already in possession. In brief, it is the child that con- 
ditions both the knowledge and the discipline; his 
development consists in his acting out his ideas; the 
excellence of that development turns on the nobility of 
his ideas and the efficiency of his responsive action; and 
the problem of the school is to create and maintain 
about the child an environment favorable alike to the 
enrichment of his ideas and to their realization in action. 

Judiciously guided self-activity—that is the funda- 
mental idea in all development. Judiciously guided self- 
activity in conspicuous, outward, physical ways—that is 
the fundamental idea in manual training. The manual 
training idea, therefore, is bound up indissolubly with 
the development idea; it is related to it as a part to its 
whole, and the younger the child, the larger the ratio 
of this part to the whole. What a marvelous school 
for the child the wor'd about him is the first five years 
of his existence, so rich in its equipment for him, so 
prolific in suggestions to him, so hospitable to his 
irrepressible responses thereto! And what astonishing 
progress the child makes during these years, impressions 
crowding into his mind thru every sense and issuing, 
reinforced, in action at every muscle, idea, and action 
each thriving on the other. Always the child gets at 
the new in terms of the old. If his first quadruped is a 
dog, then all his qguadrupeds are dogs until he finds 
some queer enough to be called cats. Then they are all 
dogs and cats. A little boy at my home visited the 
Boston Subway for the first time. Coming home he 
hid himself under a bed. “Where are you, my boy?” 
cried his mother. “I’m in the Subway, mamma,” he 
gleefully shouted. There you have it—the entire edu- 
cational process as nature conducts it—the deep impres- 
sion made upon the child by the Subway as he rode thru 
it, both the idea and the name of the Subway firmly 
held by him because of his excited interest in it, his 
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notions of the dark space under the bed as a subway and 
of the fun he could have in “playing subway” there, 
his hiding under the bed as an antecedent or a conse- 
quent of those notions—it might have been either—and, 

finally, his jubilant answer to his mother’s inquiry—an 
answer involving the construction of an absolutely new 
sentence, impossible without his accumulated subway ex- 
perience, in which we have suggestion, imitation, associ- 
ation, invention, imagination, generalization, humor, and 
many things besides. Thus the child, before he 
knows what school is, learns to talk as he learns to do. 
He says things because he has things to say. He has 
already said them in pantomime and now he says them 
in speech. And if there are other ways of saying them 
to capture his attention, he will want to say them in 
those ways as well. Take the physical activity out of 
the process and you take the very soul out of it. Tak- 
ing out the ideas themselves could not be more disas- 
trous. 

This is nature’s way; and, if the child’s environment 
were ideal, there would be no need of schools. But bad 
examples abound in nature as well as good; and certain 
desirable examples are missing where the child happens 
tobe. Moreover, a thousand things of nature enter his 
eye but not his mind. Then there is the experience of 
the race in literature, history, science, government, 
which is far from lying round loose, like pebbles and 
plants, for the child to pick up. Hence the need of 
schools to supplement nature, not to supplant her. 

Now there are people who make: light of this talk 
about nature’s ‘eA as they do about “enrichment,” and 

“interest,” and “apperception centers,” and other new 
ways of expressing old things. “It is mere sentimen- 
talism,” they Bay, if not sheer can’t.” 
taint of cant in much that is said about the way of 
nature—the phraseology glibly used but the heart of 
the matter not reached. It is so with patriotism, art, 
religion. It becomes us, therefore, to have clean-cut 
ideas as to what nature’s lessons are, and, if we are 
heeding them in school, to stand by our convictions and 
keep our faith in good results undimmed. There is no 
more impressive and hopeful sight than that of a school 
successfully conducted on nature’s plan. I recently 
took some Englishmen into such aschool. They saw 
children learning to read—learning all over as it were— 
playing with objects, working with them, drawing them, 
framing sentences about them, recognizing their names 
in script on the blackboard and sentences in script con- 
taining such names, reading these sentences, writing 
them themselves, and then going to books that tell 
about them in picture and story, with an orderly disorder 
about the process that was charming. The Englishmen 
said, * ‘Astonishing! We have never seen so fine teach- 
ing.” And then I thought of my own crude teaching in 
the “little red school-house”—“This is A; what is this?” 
—and wondered if I should ever forgive myself for it. 

The method realizes the kindergarten idea, the labor- 
atory idea, the manual training idea, the development 
idea, nature’s idea,—call it what you will,—the idea that 
life has two sides,—the material as well as the spiritual, 
—that each ministers to the other, and that the schools 
thrive the better the deeper their insight into the possi- 
bilities of this double ministry, and the sturdier their 
loyalty to its methods. 

It is not my present purpose to discuss ways and 
means of recognizing this idea in school. Pencil work, 
brush work, blackboard work, knife work, principles in 
their applications, measurements, practical geometry, 
experiments, note-books, excursions, collections, the use 
of tools in a small way if not in a large,—any of these 
things, whether in school or out of school, are better 
than none of them, some of them better than others, 
and serious, aimful work in them better than haphazard 
drifting. Let me say this, however, that whatever is 
done in these things or in the language expression of 
them, there is pressing need of abundant practice, much 
more than is possible in the few minutes each day the 
child is under the immediate supervision of the teacher, 
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much more than the teacher can dream of minutely ex- 
amining and correcting. 

Indeed, why should pupils stop with an assigned les- 
son,—especially with one that insults their capacity? 
Why should the teacher discourage, or, at least, fail to 
encourage the doing of work he cannot examine and 
correct? The principle is wholly bad that no work 
should be done by pupils beyond the teacher’s power to 
criticise it completely. It means for the conscientious 
teacher no escape from the bondage of those headache 
stacks of papers, stacks that, heaped however high, mean 
practice for the pupils that is shamefully scant. When 
shall we learn that the corrections imposed upon pupils 
from without are infinitely inferior to corrections that 
come from standards growing within them? The 
learner must wield his own blue pencil. Let the school 
ideal be, rather, plenty of work by the pupils,—uncor- 
rected work, blundering work, if you please,—more 
work in the aggregate than the teacher can possibly 
handle by blue pencil marks into the midnight. I do 
not mean work that the teacher may ignore; on the 
contrary, he cannot get such work unless he has a glow- 
ing interest in it. I do not mean that he shall not care 
to have it corrected ; on the contrary, he shall bring his 
profoundest skill to bear on those standards within from 
which only amendment can come. I have seen great 
quantities of work done by pupils without thought of 
detailed criticism by the teacher, work of steadily im- 
proving character, the only incentives thereto being the 
interest of the pupils in their own work and in the work 
of one another, the steady pressure of the teacher’s in- 
terest as shown in hints about subjects and the hand- 
ling of them, the influence of exhibited specimens, and 
80 on. 

How prolific the development idea is in precious cor- 
ollaries! Note a few of them: 

The welding of new things to old is essentially con- 
nected with the child’s doing. Guiding the doing is 
guiding the welding. 

The child’s interest is in ideas which he assimilates, 
not in those which he does not assimilate. 

The child is an imitative being. The sight of action 
in others prompts action in him. 

An idea inciting to good action can neutralize an idea 
inciting to bad action ; that is, the energy of an idea 
may restrain as well as impel. 

The ideas that occupy the foreground of the child’s 
mind are determined in part by his environment and in 
part by his will. 

The child’s will acts thru his attention. 

The child does not will directly to do a thing but 
rather to focus attention on the idea from which the 
doing of that thing must issue. 

The child’s power of attention needs to be developed 
most religiously. Therein resides his power of doing. 

Since the child’s conduct turns on his dominant ideas, 
good ideas are of transcendent consequence to him. 

Ideals are simply ideas that require higher action. 

Ideals exalt action ; action exalts ideals. It is an in- 
dispensable and eternal reaction. 

People say it does not matter so much what one be- 
lieves as what one is and does. That is not the way to 
put it. Belief and action are inseparable, for the one 
impels the other. The antithesis belongs rather to two 
classes of ideas, those that are strong to control action 
and those that are not,—to the life, for example, and 
the creed it sometime professes, the life being the ex- 
pression of present ideas in action and the creed an em- 
balming of past ideas in non-action. 

Good habits are good ways of doing things made sec- 
ond nature. Thus the mind secures its victories and is 
ready for more. 

Character is right exercise of the will ; that is, it is 
right action. Hence Phillips Brooks’ saying that char- 
acter fades out in the inactive life. 

One might go on indefinitely with such corollaries. 
Each one of them admits of expression in terms of phys- 
iology as well as in terms of psychology. 
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The association of ideas—that is a certain closeness 
of relations among neural pathways. 

Memory—that is a certain permanency or persistency 
in these neural pathways. 

And so on. 

How seriously, too, one’s attitude towards innumerable 
school problems is affected by his fundamental concep- 
tion of the educational process. Take enrichment, for 
instance. The only enriching wanted is that of the 
child’s ideas ; that is imperative. But when enrichment 
of a curriculum parts company with the child, as it may, 
it becomes an incumbrance. 

Again,take what Professor Miinsterberg said: “The less 
the boys care for history, the more they ought to study 
it.” I wonder if the professor holds the converse of this 
proposition also. A better way, I take it, is to find out 
why boys do not care for history. If it is really in- 
grained obtuseness, forcing things is idle. If, as it is 
more likely, it is a case where skilful teaching can de- 
velop interest, then forcing things is a crime. This 
doctrine is not soft pedagogics. Interest will take a 
boy thru more drudgery and to a greater distance than 
any lash the taskmaster can apply. But enough in this 
vein. 

People say once more : 

“‘It is weakness to let a child’s whims control his edu- 
cation.” So it is emphatically, but, nevertheless, his 
education cannot proceed without building on what he 
is and does. There is where the teacher’s skill comes in, 
in taking the child’s natural reactions and so knitting 
them to new things that the child cannot but follow a 
course with some stamina in it.” 

Once the Humanities excluded the manual idea and the 
manual idea the Humanities. Now each has enlarged to 
cover the other. 

It is a significant fact that the literary schools are 
everywhere paying increasing respect to the ideals of 
the technical schools and the technical schools to 
the ideals of the literary schools. Witness the lab- 
oratories of Harvard and the humanities of the Insti- 
tute of Technology. Whether the shield is silvern or 
golden no longer embroils the knights, now that they 
see it is neither the one nor the other, but most truly and 
surprisingly both. “ Art,” says Ruskin, “is the beauty 
of the artisan’s soul issuing from his finger tips.” But 
literature also is the beauty of the writer’s soul issuing 
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from his finger tips, only the one issue is of beautiful 
things themselves while the other is of the symbols of 
those things. The Cologne cathedral is as much a poem 
as Homer’s Iliad. Steam, electricity, and their mighty 
engines are by no means impossible themes for the 
stirring of the literary as well as the art sense within 
us. 

Poets have neglected such themes, it is true.- It is 
this neglect that provokes a stirring outburst from Rud- 
yard Kipling : 

“Im sick of all their quirks and turns—the loves and doves 
they dream ; 
Lord, send a man like Robbie Burns to sing a song o’ steam.” 


For this particular song, I am not sure but that Kip- 
ling himself is the longed for Robbie Burns. Have you 
read his McAndrews’ hymn—that hymn all a-quiver with 
the activities of two souls—that of a sturdy engineer 
and that of the mighty engine that drives his ship thru 
the seas? Wonder, pride, poetry, reverence, deep religi- 
ous feeling,—they are all there, in the man, in the ma- 
chine, one hardly knows which, so transfused they seem, 
to be thruout them both. In all parts of the great 
obedient engine, the poet sees : 


“ Interdependence absolute, foreseen, ordained, decreed, 

To work, ye’ll note, at any tilt and every rate o’ speed 

Fra’ sky light-lift to furnace bars, backed, bolted, braced, and 
stayed, 

And singing like the mornin’ stars for joy that they are made.” 


Nay, so skilful:is the poet’s touch, that for a moment 
the handiwork of man, gloriously transfigured, seems 
greater than the man himself. 

“No doot for the machine,” he sings, “but what about the 
man?” 

The man that counts, wi’ all his runs, one million miles of sea, 

Four times the space from earth to moon — 

How far, O Lord, from Thee?” 


That friends, is the final question in all educational 
discussion, What about the man? We do not do our 
best by him in school until we plant in him the germs of 
great thoughts, that is enrichment, until we cause his 
soul to be nobly stirred,—that is inspiration, until we 
give him a fair field for the fullest and best expression 
he can be led to make of himself,—that is realization of 
the idea for whose more generous recognition we are 
pleading. 
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A Unique Educational Institution. 
By JANE A. STEWART. 


Recent years have witnessed many changes and addi- 
tions to the high school curriculum which have contrib- 
uted to socialize the school life and also to establish 
bonds of vital connection between it and the community. 
These invere in the development of science instruction, 
in increased attention to history, to physical culture, and 
to the preservation of health ; and in the introduction of 
studies of the utilitarian type, which are of highest so- 
cial value—giving liberality, reliability, and equipoise, to 
fit for enlarged usefulness, while at the same time im- 
parting culture as well as preparing for a vocation and 
more efficient and helpful living day by day. Success 
has undoubtedly attended all such advances. The eleva- 
tion of the vocational aim does not necessarily involve 
the diminution of the culture idea. 


The Brookline High School. 


Perhaps one of the best examples extant of the high 
school conducted on the broad plane of preparation for 
life work—involving social service—is that located at 
Brookline, Mass. A visit to this school is something in 
the nature of a revelation to the uninitiated. In its en- 
tire concept it furnishes an object lesson for every com- 
munity. The environment of the institution reveals the 
fact that it is a marked improvement over the ordinary 
educational dstablishment of this grade. The site, pos- 
sibly, is not sufficiently elevated to show the extensive 
proportions of the building. But it is ideally located 
upon adequate grounds, facing a broad, level, open park- 
like common, or public playground ; with room to live in 
and see out of. At the right are woody terraces crowned 
with residences; in the rear a nursery and apple or- 
chard, backed by an extensive estate, and on the south 
side the clustered homes of Brookline town in well-kept 
grounds with fences down, significant of the public spirit 
and esthetic sense which dominate the residents. 

‘The building is a permanent structure of plain red 
brick with no attempt at ornament. It is dignified, of 
generous proportions, and evidently built with a view to 
serving its purpose for many generations. A symmetri- 
cal tower marks the center of the edifice and contains 
the main entrance, which is reached by an imposing 
flight of stone steps. Across the front appear the words, 
“ Olim Republice presidium,” flanked by two circular bas 
reliefs in terra cotta, one of which represents the seal 
of the town of Brookline. Green and pink tiles adorn 
the arched vestibule, from whose dome swings a hand- 
some ebonized iron lantern. The interior is almost ele- 
gant in its appointments, the significant purpose having 
evidently obtained to expend more in inner enrichment 
than in outer adornment. The wood- 
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The structure impresses one by its spaciousness, its 
convenience, and its refinement. It is much more like 
the building of a richly endowed college than like a pub- 
lic school institution. As giving an idea of its size, one 
may mention that there are no less than 320 windows 
for the sunshine to enter and make it glorious within. 
Its class-rooms, and by no means all the rooms are class- 
rooms, are in two stories. There are six class-rooms on 
the first floor, with three recitation-rooms and one book- 
room. The second floor has four class-rooms, the head- 
master’s office, the library, public reception-room, and 
teachers’ reception room. The library contains a fine 
collection of reference volumes. On the large oak read- 
ing table is a cluster of chrysanthemums in a handsome 
silver cup, one of the trophies of the athletic associations, 
which are placed in different rooms. The general recep- 
tion-room is a very handsome oblong apartment, in olive 
tints, with conservatory plants, divans, richly upholstered 
furniture, paintings, and sculpture, and in fact all the 
accessories of an elegant club apartment. An oak wain- 
scoting runs around the room. In one corner, on an oak 
pedestal, stands ‘The Winged Victory of Samothrace.” 
Guido’s Aurora, the Madonna of the Chair, and other 
well-known works of art hang here. A portrait of Mr. 
John Emory Hoat over the mantel calls to mind that es- 
teemed educator, who served as principal of the school 
for thirty-four years. 

A smaller apartment adjoining is reserved as a teach- 
ers’ reception room. It is provided with brown leather 
oak furniture, chairs, divan, and willow rockers, and con- 
veniences for writing and reading. There is a handsome 
rug on the floor, and numerous small photographs and 
etchings hang on the tinted walls. 


Modern Conveniences. 


The finely equipped assembly hall with seating capacity 
of about eight hundred is located in the rear of the sec- 
ond and third floors. It has a commodious stage in front 
and a suspended gallery in the rear. The walls are ar- 
tistically frescoed and lettered with names great in sci- 
ence, literature, and art. The electric candelabra of 
unique design typify knowledge which gives light. 

On the top floor one finds the four laboratories, physi- 
cal, chemical, biological, and domestic economy. In ad- 
dition there are the scientific lecture-room, with smaller 
rooms for special appliances, the large drawing-room, a 
studio for instruction, and an art museum. All are fitted 
with the most complete appliances. The lavatories are 
arranged in two towers in the rear of the building on 
each floor. The basement, most of which is above 
ground, contains the boys’ and the girls’ gymnasium, the 
locker rooms, steamheating, and electric lighting plants, 
and a unique cafétiére. The gymnasia are furnished with 





work is polished red oak. The walls 
are tinted in warm colors, giving an 
exceedingly homelike appearance. 
The numbers of beautiful pictures 
which line the walls, the statuary 
setin nooks, the cases of curios, and 
the general appointments give the 
visitor the impression of having en- 
tered a gallery of art. The elevat- 
ing influence of superior works of 
art, and the refinement of the whole 
atmosphere must make a vivid im- 
pression on the boys and girls who 
frequent the building and to whom 
must come concepts of strength and 
grace in form, and of purity and har- 
mony in color from this environ- 
ment. The sense of pleasure in art 
which is awakened and nurtured 
should follow them thru life and aid 
in the making of artistic homes, and 
in that keen love for the beautiful 
which will dignify and enrich any 
field of life they may enter. 











High School at Colorado, West Denver. 
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the usual apparatus, Swiss booms, vaulting horses, bas- 
ket ball, etc. The locker-rooms contain nearly two hun- 
dred lockers, and in the girls’ locker-room twenty-five or 
thirty dressing booths with curtains are added. The 
chief and popular feature of the basement, however, is 
the lunch counter, which is arranged in business-like 
fashion, with counters enclosing a reserved space for the 
caterer, and a long toothsome bill of fare prominently 
displayed, with a different menu for each day. The pa- 
tron is admonished to “ have change ready before com- 
ing to thecounter.” Settees for the lunchers are ranged 
along the walls on both sides of the broad hall. Here 
the hungry student may get a full meal or supplement a 
cold lunch brought from home. A bowl of soup costs 
five cents ; so does a sandwich or frosted cake. Cocoa 
is four cents; milk three cents. Graham gems, rolls, 
crullers, spice cakes are listed at two cents; and for one 
cent one may have a doughnut, piece of gingerbread, or 
a cookie, : 

About three hundred fifty pupils are enrolled in the 
high school. In addition the building is utilized for ac- 
commodations for about one hundred grammar pupils 
and forty kindergarten children. 


Influence of Beautiful Surroundings. 


It is significant to note that there is no evidence of 
defacement, marking or scratching on the walls, show- 
ing the fine sense of self-respect and pride in the beauty 
of their school and the awakening of the social spirit 
which eliminates all tendency to vandalism. It is evi- 
dent that Brookline has in this fine building every op- 
portunity for advancing science, music, language, and 
the arts. Its provisions are not excelled in any school 
in New England, and the influence which radiates from 
the school upon the community must be very great. The 
high school has a bright journal called The Sagamore. A 
debating society, an orchestra, and ‘an athletic associa- 
tion are all factors which promote efficiency as a social 
institution. The residents of Brookline have always 
taken a keen interest in educational development. Pub- 
lic spirit there is at a high level and one of its evidences 
is shown in the establishment of prizes, six in all, for ex- 
cellence in various branches; and a high school exten- 
sion lecture course open to all. * 


Purpose of the School. 


The one and single object of the idea] school, it is well 
said, is to help each individual make the most of himself. 
In arranging the curricula for the Brookline high school, 
the essential purpose is seen in the application of the 
social aim to the studies. The school has become grad- 
ually organized and differentiated to meet the needs of 
students. More than sixty per cent. here are preparing 
for college. It has been found that these can only take 
a small portion of the studies that are not actually re- 
quired. The constantly-increasing quantitative require- 
ments of Yale and Harvard are consequently greatly 
deprecated by those in charge, as narrowing the field of 
study for college pupils, who must forego manual train- 
ing, domestie art, and other interesting, non-classical 
branches. The purpose of the institution is not only to 
supply formative instruction, but to inspire a right spirit 
and motive in the student, and to establish that rapport 
between teacher and pupil without which all instruction 
is dull and lifeless. Self-activity is encouraged. Class 
committees of teachers are in charge of each class to look 
after pupils, give large measure of attention to each; 
advise as to courses, and determine the amount of home 
study which shall be done by pupils and of which notice 
is sent each parent. The fifteen teachers have special 
days and hours set apart for consultation with pupils and 
parents. 

Headmaster D. S. Sanford, who has been at Brook- 
line eight years, when queried as to the salient features 
of this model shhool, said: “Our school is composite. 
We believe we are right in putting everything under one 
management. We are thus better able to transfer from 
one grade to another. It is rather an interesting fact,” 
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he continued, “that in Germany where they have kept 
distinct their classical and model schools, they are now 
returning to the composite. The Reform gymnasium at 
Frankfort and the Reform gymnasium at Altona more 
nearly resemble the American school of this character.” 

Mr. Sandford pointed out the two distinctive features 
of the varied courses open at the Brookline high school 
as first extremely practical in their numerous applica- 
tions to daily living and the immediate environment ; 
and second, the correlation of studies by cross-reference 
from subject to subject. Inall courses there are numer- 
elections. The program is so arranged by synchronizing 
recitations, that pupils are graded in many subjects ac- 
cording to their special ability. 

The public spirit of the school is expected to be its 
controlling influence. Self-control is brought in to 
check selfishness and foster fair play, thus laying the 
fouudation for a better social order in the world with- 
out. 

Such an institution as the Brookline high school in its 
equipment, in what it has already accomplished, and in 
what it proposes to attain, reveals the possibilities of the 
social motive as applied to educational methods and em- 
phasizes the fact that the high school is to become a 
constantly-broadening avenue to large culture and wide 
usefulness. 

wo 


Promotions. 
By Supt. W. J. SHEARER. 


At this time of year, superintendents, principals, 
teachers, pupils, and parents are deeply interested in 
the question of promotion. Indeed, of the many per- 
plexing problems which confront those responsible for 
the management of the schools, no other is a source of 
so much solicitude; no other more vitally affects the 
present and future welfare of the pupils; no other 
is of so much interest to parents; no other should be 
more carefully studied by boards of education, super- 
intendents, principals, and teachers, all of whom share 
the responsibility. 

The most troublesome question in this connection is 
as to the basis of promotion. For years the promotion 
examination held full sway, and few, if any, questioned 
the propriety of having principals, teachers, and pupils 
pass in review before the board and superintendent at 
least once each year. However, as the injustice and 
folly of such a course became apparent, even to the less 
observant, many reasons for opposing such a plan were 
raised. itis greatly to be regretted that some boards 
and superintendents still wish to retain their seats upon 
the reviewing stands which they have erected to their 
own honor. 

Tho promotion tests are generally condemned and it 
is scarcely possible to find any educator of prominence 
who has not changed his position upon this subject 
within the past decade ; tho few, if any, will acknowledge 
that they are still using the examinations, yet the fact 
remains that, in too many school systems, much still de- 
pends upon what is in reality nothing more than a final 
examination. It may be beneficial to consider briefly a 
few of the reasons generally accepted as holding against 
the use of examinations as a basis of promotion. This 
is done, not in the hope of presenting anything new 
upon the subject, but rather in the belief that a yearly 
consideration of this matter may result in the adoption 
of a more satisfactory method in many schools. 


Objections to Examinations. 


As frequently conducted examinations are addressed 
to a system of facts committed to memory. They tend 
to prevent broad and progressive teaching, and make of 
the teacher a “grind.” Every teacher who is to be 
judged by the results of the final test must get into rut 
work and turn out machine pupils. What knowledge 
the children do possess, if it may be called knowledge, 
has been forced by the hurried committing of “ possible 
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questions,” “pointers,” “tips,” and “ one-word answers,” 
which cannot be understood or retained. 

Final examinations tend to much unnecessary drudg- 
ery on the part of the pupils and teachers. The pupils 
know that, no matter what the condition of their health, 
a failure at this time means utter failure; means the 
spending of another year in going over the same work. 
The pupils who have been absent, or who, for any other 
reason, are unable to swallow the mass of indigestible 
material catechised into the rest, fail, even tho their 
ability to do the work in the next grade is far above that 
of those who get the answers. 

The effect upon character building of the great temp- 
tation to deceit and cheating, and the increase in num- 
ber of the cases of corporal punishment, are not the 
least objections that may be raised. 

But perhaps the greatest objection to final examina- 
tions is because of their tendency to eliminate the per- 
sonal element, and make it 
impossible to respect, to 
any degree, the individual 
capacity of the pupil. So 
long as they remain,so long 
wil) the serious charge, 
that “the public school 
machinery requires uni- 
formity in every child,” be 
well founded, if not un- 
iis, ' answerable. So long will 

Me the grades be ironclad, as 
Supervisor Robert C, Metcalf, they endeavor to overcome 
Boston. Chairman Library not only the difference of 
epartment, N. E. A. 
temperament and home 
advantages, but even the difference in mental ability, 
which is predetermined. Remove this cause of the pres- 
ent system of grading, and you make it possible to grade 
the schools in accordance with the ability of the individ- 
ual child, rather than according to the supposed “ aver- 
age ability of the school” ! 

If the above reasons are not satisfactory, it may be 
asserted without fear of successful contradiction, that 
for the purpose of estimating the ability of the children 
or of determining their power to do the work of advanced 
grades, examinations are useless and superfluous. Every 
teacher worthy of the name and place knows long before 
the examination what its result should be. 

Some argue that the examinations should be continued 
for the reason that, by the use of them, the superintend- 
ent or principal can best follow the work with the least 
trouble to himself. But the schools are for the children 
and not for superintendent and principals. It is time 
that the methods practiced and the reasons advanced for 
them cease to lead the thoughtful observer to believe 
that the children are for the schools, and the schools for 
superintendent and others. Surely the highest interests 
of the children should determine the course to be fol- 
lowed in the management of the schools, 








City Hall, Detroit. 
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The Promotion Examination and the Teaching Test. 


All the legitimate advantages claimed for the promo- 
tion examination may best be secured by the right kind 
of oral and written teaching tests. Many insist that a 
teaching test is but another name for a promotion exam- 
ination. Such is not the case. The one is almost cer- 
tain to develop into a test for memory of words and book 
knowledge. The other may easily be made a test of 
true knowledge, mental power, and mechanical skill. 
The one must question in such a way that the very large 
majority will certainly reach the passing average. The 
other may be of great educational value even tho none 
reach the passing mark. The one comes at regular in- 
tervals and is determined by the lapse of time. The 
other comes at irregular, uncertain times, when there is 
something to test or some suggestion to urge. 

Some school systems retain the final examination mak- 
ing it a small factor in determining promotion, the prin- 
cipal element being the teacher’s estimate of the pupils’ 
ability. This tended to reduce the number of cases 
where injustice was done. However, it was generally 
abandoned for the reason that most of the objections to 
final examinations still applied. 

Convinced of the evils of basing promotion upon a 
single examination, some tried to mitigate the evil by 
having several each year. Others tried the experiment 
of making monthly tests the basis of promotion. In most 
cases these tests developed into nothing better than nar- 
row promotion examinations ; and for this reason the plan 
was condemned. 

A more satisfactory plan is in use in many progressive 
schools. The teacher’s and principal’s careful estimate 
of a pupil’s ability to take up advanced work determines 
his promotion. Pupils about whom there is doubt are 
promoted on trial in HT, ' Tee 
some casesand re- & 
turned to the grade 
whence they came if 
they do not keep up 
in their work. Any 
promoted onthe 
teacher’s recom- 
mendation are re- 
turned to the same 
teacher if they fail 
to do satisfactory work. Pupils not thus recommended are 
required to prove their fitness by passing an examination. 

Some superintendents say that this is putting too 
much power in the hands of the teachers and principals; 
but is not that just where it properly belongs? Should 
not both be free to work, as conscientious men and 
women, for the best interests of the children, rather than 
be compelled to continue to be mere cogs in the great 
machine run by the almighty superintendent? Who 
would not prefer to have his child’s ability to pass to ad- 
vanced work judged by the ever-present teacher, who 
had studied the child, rather than by the superintendent 
who, of necessity, must be without knowledge of the in- 
dividual? 
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Meetinss Held in July. 
uly 1-3.—New York State Teachers’ Association, Buffale. 
uly 1-3.—New York Society for Child Study, Buffalo. 
uly 1-3.—Kindergarten Convocation, Buffalo, N.Y. Address 
Jessamine Jacus, 171 Richmond Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
July 2-4.—Pennsylvania Educational Association, Philadelphia 
wae 3-Aug. 29.—Chautauqua Assembly, Lake Chautauqua, 


July 5-9.—American Institute of Instruction, Saratoga. 
ola 2-5.—National Music Teachers’ Association, Put-in-Bay, 
io, 


July 6 10.—Christian Endeavor National convention, Cincin- 
nati, 

July 8-12.--National Educational Association, Detroit. 
Pres , Dr. J. M. Green, Trenton, N. J ; Sec., Irwin Shepard, 
Winona, Minn. 

July 18-21.—International Epworth League convention, San 
Wrancisco. 

July 25-28.—Baptist Young People’s Union Internatioral con- 
vention, Chicago, 
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The Poorest7of. the; Present. 


Six Years of Rural School Betterment. 


State Supt. W. W. Stetson, of Maine, has 
been doing a wonderful work for the schools of 
the Pine Treestate. And he is still at it with 
inexhaustible enthusiasm and vigor and an abun- 
dance of sound common sense. Since 1895, 
when the able “Study of the Rural Schools of 
Maine, by the State Superintendent of Common 
Schools” appeared, a work of steady transforma- 
tion has been going on, which seems destined to 
put the country schools of Maine upon an equal 
footing with the best public schools of any city. 
The credit of leadership in this remarkable 
movement is Mr. Stetson’s ; yet his associates, 
and the community as well, merit praise, for 
there are states in which a_ transformation 
such as they have wrought would have been 
quite impossible. 

In 1895 when Mr. Stetson made his memor- 
able tour of inspection of 200 rural schools in 
eight different counties of the state, he was 
able to rank only six per cent. as “excellent.” 
Twenty-one per cent. were designated as good, 
thirty-two per cent. as fair and forty-one per 
cent. as poor or very poor. Not very encourag- 
ing conditions, these: nor was it true that the 
large percentage of poor schools was due to the 
great districts of sparsely populated territory 
which are characteristic of Maine. Some ofthe 
best schools were found in the “back” districts, 
while many of the poorest were located within a 
few miles of the centers of population. No sec- 
tion of the state could be discouraged by con- 
trast with any other. All were equally liable to 
censure. A few of the discouraging things 
noted in the schools of 1895 may well be referred 
to here. 

There were very few children in the schools 
who were more than thirteen years of age; 
eighty-seven per cent. being under that age. In 
olden times pupils of eighteen and twenty used 
to attend district school; to-day the children 
seem not to care to study longer than they 
legally must and are inclined even to violate the 
state law which provides that all persons be- 
tween the ages of five and fifteen shall attend 
school for at Jeast sixteen weeks in the year. 








The Average of the Present. 
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Inefficiency of the Teachers. 


The teaching force was shown by statistics 
to be largely composed of young, inexperienced 
and untrained people. The oldest teacher found 
in a rural school was forty years of age, the 
youngest fifteen years. The average age was 
about twenty-four years. Fifty-two per cent. 
had acquired all the school education they pos- 
sessed in just such schools as they were “ keep- 
ing.” Thirty-eight per cent. were reported as 
having attended academies or seminaries for 
about one year. Ten per cent. were graduates 


of normal or training schools, academies, semi-* 


naries or high schools of a standard grade. 


Only twenty-three per cent. had ever subscribed - 


to an educational periodical or read one of the 
standard works on pedagogy. One teacher 
wanted to know what was meant by the word 
‘“‘methods” which she frequently heard used. 


What Buildings Were Like. 

The school buildings were even worse than the 
schools. Sixty-five per cent. of those visited 
were so near the road, and surrounded by yards 
so small, that the children was obliged to play 
on the highway. Not more than five per cent. 
of the school yards visited were properly enclosed 
by fences. In an equally small number trees 
had been planted or flowers cultivated. Most 
of the school lots had been selected without 
reference to beauty or healthfulness. All but 
two of the buildings visited were of wood. 
Twenty-one per cent. were in distinctly poor 


The Best of the Present. 


The Poorest of the Past. 


condition, sixty per cent. were ranked as fa 
fifteen per cent. as good, and four per cent. 
excellent. Modern desks were found in only 
thirteen per cent. ; the rest were equipped with 
old-fashioned plank desks, of which forty-seven 
per cent. were found to be in poor condition. 
Sixty per cent. of the rooms were noted as un- 
attractive ; in only ten per cent. were there evi- 
dences that the teacher had done anything to 
improve the appearance of the school. 

In only a single instance had any attempt 
been made to place the window at a proper dis- 
tance from the floor, or to ventilate the room in 
any other way than by opening the doors and 
windows. Very many of the school buildings 
had not been provided with locks, and there 
was every reason to believe that not a few 
were used as places of rendezvous by lawless 
characters. 

The outbuildings of nearly all the schools vis- 
ited were found to be a menace to the health 
and morals of the community. Windows had 
been removed, doors torn from their hinges. In 
several there were no partitions between the 
sections assigned to the two sexes. Every out- 
building inspected had the ordinary vault which 
in many cases had not been cleaned for years. 
The odor from these shanties was indescribably 
foul, and positively dangerous. 

In spite of these surroundings much good 
work appeared to be going on. Maine children 
are notably “smart” and ambitious to get onin 
the world, and it was evident that much of the 
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sterling character which traditionally goes with 
the district school was being developed in the 
children. There was no doubt, however, that 
adverse conditions were doing much to neutra- 
lize the native progressiveness. 

The Beginnings of Improvement. 

That was six years ago. There are still 
plenty of disgraceful, rural school-houses ir 
Maine, but the number has been largely re- 
duced. In 1897 Mr. Stetson brought out a 
pamphlet of “‘ Sketches, Designs, and Plans for 
School Buildings, School Yards, and Outhouses.” 
In this he gave detailed information as to the 
choice of school sites, water supply, outhouses, 
school buildings, colors for exteriors, hall and 
wardrobes, stairways, windows, blackboard, in- 
terior finish, lighting, desks, and ventilation. In 
short, an opportunity was given to school direc-, 
tors thruout the state to become informed on 
nearly all matters of modern school equipment. 
Floor plans and elevations of model rural school- 
houses in the states were printed in the pamph- 
let. Nothing elaborate or fanciful was dis- 
played, but only such buildings as were clearly 
possible in a poor community, and such as were 
easily intelligible to a handy carpenter. 

On May 23, 1898, the School Improvement, 
League, of Maine, was started as a direct re- 
sult of the agitation started by Mr. Stetson. 
Its membership December 31, 1899, was 9,530. 
By March 1, 1901, it had passed the 30,000 
mark. At the former date the state superin- 
tendent was able to report that the members 
had made repairs on the fences of thirty-three 
school yards; that from 221 yards unkempt 
grass, weeds, rocks, and refuse matter had been 
removed. Eleven stone walls were removed, and 
rep aced with suitable fences. One hundred 
and seventy-six trees were planted and forty- 
four school-lawns graded, forty-six flower beds 
planted, thirty-four swings erected as well as 
eight trapeze bars and twelve teeters, twenty- 
three school grounds seeded down, fifty-eight 
flags purchased, thirty-eight school buildings: 
cleaned and painted, 156 school-rooms other- 
wise decorated. Purchases of 436 portraits, 
11,000 Perry pictures, and 1,390 photogravures, 
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Bear in Mind 
et 
LIPPINCOTT’S HISTORICAL SERIES. 


Morris’s Primary History, 
Morris’s Young Student’s History, 
Morris’s U. S. History (Advanced). 
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College Text-Books. 











LIPPINCOTT’S LANGUAGE SERIES. 


Patrick’s Lessons in Language, 
Patrick’s Lessons in Grammar. 





that we are constantly adding first-class books to our list of School and 
Our list at present comprises the following series 
which we offer at very reasonable Exchange and Introduction prices : 


LIPPINCOTT’S SCIENCE SERIES. 


Cutter’s Beginner’s Physiology, 
Cutter’s Intermediate Physiology, 
Cutter’s Comprehensive Physiology. 











Sharpless and Philips’s Physics, 
Sharpless and Philips’s Astronomy, 
Balderston’s Manual of Physics, 
Greene’s Lessons in Chemistry, 

A Course on Zoology, (From French) 
Wurtz's Elements of Chemistry. 





LIPPINCOTT’S MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 





Lippincott’s Mental Arithmetic, 
Lippincott’s Elementary Arithmetic, 
Lippincott’s Practical Arithmetic, 
Perrin’s Drill-Book in Algebra. 


Chauvenet’s Plane and Solid Geometry, 
Chauvenet's Trigonometry, 

Byerly’s Chauvenet’s Plane and Solid Geometry, 
Byerly’s Chauvenet’s Plane Geometry. 


SEND FOR INTRODUCTION TERMS. 
JUST PUBLISHED: Schwinn and Stevenson’s Civil Government. 


Worcester’s Unabridged and School Dictionaries. 
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‘¢ The true university of these days is a collection of books.’’>—CARLYLE. 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


MORRIS’S HISTORICAL TALES. 


1. America. 4. Germany. 7. Greece. 
2. England. 5. Russia. 8. Rome. 
3. France. 6. Spain. 9. Japan and China. 


9 volumes, cloth, illustrated, per volume, $ .60 


TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE 
Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare. 
Morris’s Tales from Shakespeare. 
2 volumes, cloth, illustrated, per volume, oo ae as 


GOW’S PRIMER OF POLITENESS 55 





CHAMBERS’S ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 
READERS. 
Book I. with object lessons, 
Book II. with object lessons, 
Book III. with object lessons, 


CHAMBERS’S CONTINUOUS READERS. 
“A Humble Heroine,” by Tiddeman. 
“Selected Stories,” from Hans Andersen. 
“The Story of Paul Dombey,” by Dickens. 





BOOKS FOR TEACHERS. 


Walker’s Object Lessons, $0.90 
Wickersham’s School Economy, 1.08 
Wickersham’s Methods of Instruction, 1 28 


Boyer’s Principles and Methods of Teaching 1.50 


Sharpless’s Two Centuries of Pennsyl- 
vania History 1.25 


Schaeffer’s Thinking and Learning to Think 1 25 





Walker’s Object Lessons fulfil a twofold purpose,—to furnish infor- 
mation, and to suggest the best methods of imparting it. The book 
should be in the hands of every young teacher. 

Wickerham’s School Economy and Methods of Instruction are a phil- 
osophical discussion of the subjects ot which they treat. They are 
practical ; they are exhaustive. eir style isclear and pointed. They 
are especially valuable to young teachers. 


Boyer’s Principles and Methods of Teaching is not the work of a mere 
theorist, but of a practical teacher of varied and extensive experience. 
Beginning with the nature of man, the author discusses faily the char- 
acter of that education which is best adapted to the natureand needs 
of man. The treatment of Psychology is not so abstruse as to frighten 
away the class of teachers who need it most. 





Special Discounts on all Books. A large assortment of Fiction. 


Catalogue on application. 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, Philadelphia. 
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engravings, and carbon photographs were re- 
ported. Also thru the efforts of the league 
2,240 volumes were added to school libraries, 
with twelve globes, forty-six dictionaries, twenty- 
one dictionary holders, thirty-six large reference 
books, and twenty-three maps. Eleven black- 
boards, forty bookcases, nine organs, thirteen 
casts, thirty-one clocks, 183 curtains, forty-six 
lamps, fourteen waste baskets, twenty-one wash 


basins complete the list of donations to rural 
school equipment in so short a time. 

The league continues to grow rapidly under 
the guidance of Pres. Payson Smith, of Rum- 
ford Falls, and the state secretary, Miss Kate 
MacDonald, of Machias. 


Plans of the League. 


Some of the central ideas for which this 
School Improvement League stands are well 
worth setting forth. The fundamental thought 
is that of the school community plan. The school- 
house is to be made a center of social and edu- 
cational activity—not all at once, for the pro- 
moters of this league believe in doing one thing 
at atime, but gradually, beginning with a move- 
ment for better physical surroundings. 

Teachers are advised not to undertake to 
carry the enterprise themselves, for it is not 
primarily ateacher’s movement. What is wanted 
is a strong and vital interest on the part of pu- 
pils and patrons. Such a motive will be best 
served by making children and parents do some- 
thing for the school, by giving them a proprie- 
tary interest in its well looking ard well being. 

The general plans of the league are compre- 
hensive, but for the present it is judged wisest 
to concentrate attention upon the question of 
remedying defects in school equipment and con- 
struction. Accordingly a campaign of educa- 
tion is being waged which is resulting in almost 
marvelous improvements. Here are a few of 
the things that are now urged upon the schools: 

Flags for such schools as have none; the 
local G. A. R. and W. R. C. organizations to be 
interested in this movement. 

Planting of trees and shrubs. Numerous 
copies of ““ How to Set out Trees and Shrub- 
bery” by Mr. J. B. Upham, of the Youth’s 
Companion have been sent out thru the courtesy 
of the author to Maine district teachers 

Yards to be graded; men of the community 
to be pressed into service for this work. 

Arbor day to be celebrated by removing 
tumble-down fences, rocks, and stumps, and by 
planting trees. 




















A UNIQUE EXAMPLE OF INTERIOR DECORATION. 


The rough, bare, unplastered walls changed to an 
attractive room by ornaments furnished by the good 
taste and deft fingers ot teacher and pupils. 


Flowers to be planted and flower beds to be 
kept in order by special committees. 

School libraries to be started everywhere. 
Proper cases should be made by a local carpen- 
ter or by one of the boys who is handy with 
tools. All books should contain a list of rules 
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Scribner’s Outdoor Books 


HOW TO KNOW THE WILD FLOWERS 


By Mrs. WILLIAM STARR DANA. With 48 Colored Plates and New Black and White 

Flower S Drawings, Enlarged, Rewritten and Entirely Reset. 60th Thousand. Crown 
8v0, $2.00, met. 

. “T am dehghted with it... .Itis so exactly the kind of work needed for outdoor folks who live 


in the country but know little of systematic botany, that it is a wonder no one has written it 
before.”—Hon Theodore Roosevelt. 


HOW TO KNOW THE FERNS 


By FRANCES THEODORA PARSONS (Mrs, Dana). With 150 full page illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, $1.50, ez. . 


“This is a notably thorough little volume. The text is not voluminous, and even with its many 
full-page illustrations the book is small; but brevity, as we are glad to see so many writerson 
nature learning. is the first of virtues in this field... .The author of ‘How to Know the Ferns’ 
has mastered her subject, and she treats of it with authority.”—New York Iribune. 


OUR NATIVE TREES 


AND HOW TO IDENTIFY THEI. By Harriet L. KEELER. With 178 full-page 
Tr e e S plates from photographs, and 162 text-drawings. Crown 8vo, $2.00, met. 


“‘ The value of a book of this character is not only enhanced by its numerous iJlustrations but 
positively dependent upon them ; those in the present volume being of unusual interest ; and the 
book .... is one which should add new interest to the coming Summer for many to whom nature 
is practically a sealed book, as well as heighten the pleasure of others to whom she bas long been 
dear.”—N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 




















Ferns 


























OUR COMMON BIRDS AND HOW TO KNOW THEM 
By Joun B. GRANT. With 64 full-page plates. Oblong I2mo, $1.50, mez. Dirds 


“Tt gives plain, practical illustrations regarding birds and how best to study them in their haunts 
and homesin the woods and fields. The plates adorn the pages and give value to the concise, 
clearly written text.’’—Chicayo Inter-Ocean, 














Approaching its rooth Thousand. Ernest Seton-Thompson’s Animal Classic— 


Animals WILD ANIMALS I HAVE KNOWN 


With 200 illustrations from drawings by the author. Square 12mo, $2.00. 




















Scribner’s Recent Successful Fiction 





CRUCIAL INSTANCES 


By EDITH WHARTON. $1.50 
The Evening Sun says: ‘‘She is to-day the most promising figure we have. To-morrow is hers. How far she 
will go it is hard to tell. But with her stern devotion to style, her worldly wisdom, her keen insight, her wit and her 
fancy, and, above all, her invariable good taste, there is no knowing what the future has in store.” 


THE ABANDONED FARMER 


By SYDNEY HERMAN PRESTON, Author of ‘‘ The Green Pigs,’’ etc. $1.25. 
“ Unpretentious, lively, and racy is this piece of humor,” says the Vew York Tribune, and adds that all things 
“provide material for mirth, and the author lets no chance escape him, It is the pleasantest book of the kind we 


have seen for many a day.” TH E WHITE COTTAGE By ZACK. $1.50. 


RICHARD HENRY STODDARD says, in the Mail and Express : “ If we were asked to name any fiction that we have 
read for several years past that we should select as a sure test of the literary intelligence and judgment of its readers, 
and as a positive revelation of the genius of its author, it would be‘ The White Cottage,’ which places Miss Gwendoline 
Keats (Zack) in the forefront of all living English women who are known to write fiction of any kind....” 


THE WAYS OF THE SERVICE 


By FREDERIC PALMER, Illustrated by Howard Chandler Christy. 12mo, $1.50. 
“Mrs. GERLISON is a distinct acquisition in our short-story literature .... She is the army woman of the best 
type, inseparable from the Service, and as much a part of it as are the lumbering caissons and the diet kitchens.”— 
Boston Zranscript. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, New York 
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governing their loan. Twenty-five to thirty books can be 
bought for ten dollars—a good nucleus for a library. 
“Book sociables,” literary entertainments, etc., will help 
to augment library fund. 

The traveling library system and its advantages should 
be made known thruout the state. The cost is trifling. 
Write the State Librarian, Augusta, Me., for information. 


School-Room Decoration. 


School-rooms must be made more home-like, more at- 
tractive, and more beautiful. Some hints as to school- 
room decoration may be given as follows : 

Tint the walls with soft, restful shades. Avoid wall- 
paper with figured designs. Tinted papers are best. 

Picture moulding is inexpensive; use it instead of un- 
sightly nails and screws. 

Place good-sized pictures on the walls or none at all. 
Avoid conglomerate masses of insignificant pictures. 

Every school should have at least one good cast. 
Avoid perfectly white casts. Ivory or lizht cream are 
the best tints. The works of Donatello and Della Rob- 
bia are especially fascinating to children. 

In framing pictures secure plain mouldings. Ornate, 
gilt frames are in very bad taste. Remember that a 
dark picture is made lighter by a very dark frame and 
th.t a light picture is made darker by a very light 
frame. 

Get good copies only of the best pictures. Insome of 
the schvol-houses visited by Mr. Stetson, the only deco- 
rations were some glaring posters issued by a manufac- 
turer of chewing tobacco. Plain, bare plaster is far 
more artistic than such decoration. 
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Call in the local woman’s club where there is one to 
aid in the adornment of the school-rooms. 

The league offers opportunities for a revival of the 
old-fashioned “lyceum.” ‘There should be meetings at 
the school-house devoted to literary work. Study of the 
lives of men famous in the history of the state, items 
of town and county history, is very valuable and in many 
communities has proved successful. 

Photographs should be taken of all work done by the 
local league and should be sent to the state secretary for 
the annual exhibition. 


Membership of the League. 


The form of organization of the School Improvement 
league ought to be explained briefly. The leagues are 
of three kinds, namely : local leagues, organized in the 
several schools of a township; town leagues, whose, 
membership consists of the officers of the local leagues; 
and a state league, whose members are delegates from 
the town leagues. 

The regular membership of the local leagues is made 
up of pupils, teachers, school officials, and other citizens. 
The contribution of five dollars, or more, entitles a per- 
son to honorary membership. The president of a locai 
league is ordinarily the teacher of the school in which it 
is organized. When any person has paid into the 
treasury thru fees or donations, or both, the sum of 
five dollars, he is entitled to the diploma of the league, 
signed by the state superintendent of instruction, the 
superintendent of the town in which the school is located, 
and the teacher in charge of the school. A person 
holding a diploma is entitled to vote in his own league, 
at the town league, or at any meeting of the 
state league. 

The membership fee is fixed at not less than 
one centa month for each pupil, and ten cents 
a school term for other members. 

With a membership of 30,000 and a con- 
stantly growing enthusiasm, this league prom- 
ises to be of great help in raising the whole 
standard of living in Maine. The promoters 
of it have many circumstances on their side. 
They have a population that is practically 
homegeneous racially, that is, almost free from 
distinction of caste and cl9ss spirit, that is 
keenly alive to influences that make for good. 
Maine has for years exerted a political force 
in the country that is all out of proportion to 
the population and wealth of the state, by vir- 
tue of the character of the men who have 
been put in office, and kept there. The state 
is destined in similar fashion, to stand for high 
character and practical accomplishment in 
the greatest educational movement of the 
twentieth century—the re-organization of 
society around the school-house as a social 
center. 


SH 


Without the co-operation of the adver- 
tisers this handsome special edition would 
have been impossible. Many of the firms 
whose notices appear took space liberally 
because of their comprehension and ap- 
preciation of the efforts of this periodical 
to conduct a work of educational. journa- 
lismjupon a high plane. The advertising 
columns are full of information which to 
the teacher or superintendent ought to be 

news,” as well as the information found 
in the editorial department. It is hoped 
that readers will scan the advertisements 
carefully, and in writing to the various 
firms will, for mutual benefit, mention the 
fact that their announcements were seen 
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AA New Geography. 


THE ELEMENTARY IN- 
DUCTIVE GEOGRAPHY 


By MARY R. DAVIS anp CHARLES W. DEANE, Pu.D. 





feHERE has been long felt the need of a good elementary geography,— 
T concise, interesting, full of the spirit of nature yet human, accurate, 

comprehensive yet concrete, and always teachable. Many a book 
succeeds in the library or even in the committee-room only to fail in the class- 
room. It is apparent at first consideration that this new book aims to meet 
the need. Whether it actually does meet the need only the years of 
class-room trial can tell. To that trial the aim of the book justifies a claim of 
right. 

The type with which the book is set is artistically admirable, and perfectly 
adapted to the needs of children, The paper is good. As for the illustrations, 
in number and in quality they reach the highest grade of the art of printing 
pictures in black and white. Further, they fit the text. Of the maps, both 
physical and political, one may safely say that there are none better for ele- 
mentary school use as yet published. The number of pages is somewhat 
over two hundred; a reasonable and an adequate quantity of material is pro- 
vided for study by this space. The size of the volume commends it favorably» 
slightly more than seven by nine inches. Most geographies, even most ele- 
mentary geographies, are too large to be carried or handled conveniently. 
¢# The book presents the subject of geography in this order of topics: Intro- 
duction, including Land and Water, Day and Night, Plant Life, Animal Life, 
People, Races, Religions, Occupations, Government, Means of Protection and 
Defence; Physical Features, including fundamental facts of physiography, 
Ocean, Air, and Map-reading; Political divisions, wherein nearly a fifth of the 
whole book is devoted to the United States, and the other areas are given the 
proportions of space deserved not by their size so much as by their importance 
in-the life of civilized 
humanity. The Sup- 

Mrs. MARY R. DAVIS. . plement is very valu- 
able. 

To this order the terms Jogical and scientific may well be applied. At the 
present stage of educational thought it would be difficult to improve the 
order. 

The method of presentation is chiefly inductive; and the book stands as one 
whole in the readei’s mind to a degree unusual in geographies. 

The literary excellence of this text is distinctively its greatest. quality. Any 
scholar may be comprehensive. Almost any teacher of education and experi- 
ence to-day can present lessons pedagogically artistic, as are these. But to 
write in obedience to the demands of such a subject as geography and of such 
an art as pedagogy and yet to write well, to write in accordance with the 
canons of good English, is an achievement, This book is finely written. 

Thomas Henry Huxley convinced the world that geography, based on phy- 
siography, is essentially physical geography, of which political geography is a 
result in the affairs of mankind. This book is true to this principle, but does 
not over emphasize it. It seems probable that a boy or girl who had studied 
this book for two or three years would know the essential and the interesting 
facts of the earth in which it has pleased the Creator to provide at least a tem- 
porary home and school for-man>. To know these facts as the result ofa 
rational process of instruction is to become better educated. It seems equally 
probable that the thoughtful public would regard.a twelve or thirteen-year-old 
boy or girl who knows such a book as this as satisfactorily trained at‘ schoo, 
in geography. One must conclude that this new text-book deserves the ¢on- 
sideration of those who 160k for and. work for progress in our common ‘edutca- 
tion. 





[From Review in Tue ScHoot Journat of May 25, 1901.] a Dr. CHARLES W. DEANE 











THE ELEMENTARY INDUCTIVE GEoGrRaPHy is designed for use in the THIRD, FourTH, AND FirTH school 
years. it is the outgrowth of many years of experience in teaching geography in all grades, especially 
in the grades to which this book applies. The material has been gathered with much expense, time, 
and trouble. The authors were assisted in their labors by Dr. Eowarp R. SHaw, Henry T. Baitey, and 
Dr. THomas M. Batuiet. A valuable addition, in the shape of a list of 60 books for INTERRELATED READ- 

ING, is prepared by Miss E. Bown, Supervisor of Geography in Training School, Bridgeport. 
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The Elementary Inductive Geography 


EXTRACTS FROM A FEW TESTIMONIALS. 


Geo. E. Atwood, Principal, Newburg, N. Y., author of a series of 
Arithmetics and Algebras.—“ The whole work, its plan, its scope, subject mat. 
ter, arrangement, type, illastrations, and maps seem to me to represent 
better than any other text-book on geography the advanced educational] 
thought and best pedagogical practice of to-day.” 

Dr. G. M. Philips, State Normal School, West Chester, Pa.—‘It i, 
well-planned, well-written, and well-illustrated. It seems to me to be 
unusually well-adapted to the capacity and understanding of children and 
yet to be sound and useful in its information.” 

Dr. A. E. Winship, Boston, Mass.—‘ The Davis-Deane Elementary 
Inductive Geography is one of the most beautiful text-books on the market. 
and its merit is not chiefly in its beauty. The size is attractive and handy. 
It seems to have omitted no essential information.” 











Hon. Henry Sabin, Des Moines, Ia.—‘‘It is just what I expected coming 
from the hands of as skillful a worker as Mrs. Davis. I do not see why it is 
necesgary that the scholar should be required to go to the expense of a large 
geography, when there is as much in this little book as can be well digesteg 
jn the time generally allotted to this branch.” 

N. L. Bishop, Superintendent of Schools, Norwich, Conn.—‘I am much 
pleased with the book, especially with the illustrations, with which the book 
abounds.” 


E. B. Neely, Superintendent -f Schools, St. Joseph, Mo.—‘I have ex- 
amined it with a great deal of care, and am prepared to say that it is, in my 
judgment, the best Elementary Geography that has yet been published: 
The matter and the manner ia which it is presented and the illustrations, 
are all of the highest ov-der.”’ 











ONE OF THE FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


There are 19 other full-page cuts: Land Divisions, Water Divisions, Spring, Summer, Autumn, Winter, Cotton 
Productions, Baldwin Locomotive Works, Farming, Fishing, Lumbering, Transportation by Land, Transportation 
by Water, Fleshy Fruits, Mountain Scenery, Work of Rivers, Canada, Philippines, and Japan. 
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Here is the picture of a dake. It lies 


land surface high up in the mountains. 
The entire hollow is a dake basin. 


The Elementary Inductive Geography 


LAKES AND PONDS. 


On the next page is the picture of a 


in the lowest part of a hollow in the lake which lies in a basin in the lowland. 


Tell how this lowland lake basin differs from 
the mountain lake basin. Trace its shore-line. 
Tell what plants 





The Inke is 
fed by the 
streams which 
-form from the 
rains and melt- 
ing snow, and 
flow down the 
inside — slopes 

of the basin. 
The land 

| which borders 
| the water of 
| a lake is a lake 
| shore. The 
shore-line is 
the line where 
| the land slopes 
| under the wa- 



































| ter. The high. 
| er and lower 
| land of the 
_ | lake shore 
causes many 
irregularities 
in the shore-line. In places where 
the shores are high the land pro- 
jects out into the water; in places 
where the shore is low the water 
flows over the land, making éndenta- 
tions of the lake into the land. 


A MOUNTAIN LAKE. 


If you could look down on this lake you should 

see its true shape or map. Trace the shore-line 

| of the lake pictures. Tell where there are projec- 

tions and indentations. Model this lake-basin. 

Tell which part is occupied by the lake, Represent 
the streams which feed it. 


are growing on its 
shore. What ev- 
idences of life are 
there? 


On the next 
page there are 
pictures of 
ponds ; one is 
in the 
tains, and one 
is in the low- 
lands. 


moun- 


Trace around 
each. Trace the 
slopes of -each. 
What evidences 
of life are there 
in these pictures? 

You see 
ponds are like 
lakes in form, 
only they are 
) smaller. 
’ At é 

LAKES and 

PONDS are 
fed by 

streams 
and springs. 
Some lakes 
and some ponds 
have only one 
large feeder. 

Lakes and ponds usually have ovtLets 
which carry the water away from them to 
lower land and to the sea. 


MAP OF A MOUNTAIN LAKE. 





Miss Adelaide V. Finch, Principal Training Schoo! for Teachers, Water- 
bury, Conn. “Iam well pleased with the book, and anticipate for it a wide 
field of usefulness.” 

Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh, Commissioner of Education, Porto Rico.— The 
book seems to be built on a logical and practical basis, and the general me- 
chanism of the book impresses me most favorably. The work should havea 
large and speedy use in the schools of the country.” 

Wm. E. Chancellor, Superintendent of Schools, Bloomfield, N. J.— 
“But the very best feature of the book is the text itself in which two 
a are and admirable. The material is uncommonly well 
selected, and the presentation is fully conscious of the child-student’s need 
and powers. The authors have made a decided and notable success of an 


liti 





have failed.” 





undertaking so difficult that many others who have hitherto attempted ii | 


A SAMPLE PAGE FROM THE BOOK. 


TESTIMONIALS—ConTINUED. 


Helen Bie. Grenfell, Superintendent of Public Instruction, Colorado.— 
“TI have examined the book with much int t and ider it a most 
excellent publicati The text is especially interesting and to the point. 
The maps are all good, and not being over-loaded with detail are especially 
clear; the ill ti itable and pleasing, and the plan of the book is so 
ghly syst tific that it cannot fail to become very 
popular in the school-room.” 











are 
tic and 


th 





Miss E. G. Olmstead, Teachers’ Training School, Scranton, Pa.—“It 
appeals to the child and builds a foundation for geography by starting with 
what the child already knows, and his sphere is extended by the next best 


Rent wis ” 





means to travel 
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‘ CLOUDS FORMING FOG IN VALLEY. 





AN ILLUSTRATICN FROM THE SUBJECT OF “7HE £IR.” 


PLAN OF DEVELOPMENT. 


Part |l. The Earth—Land and Water, Day and Night, the Seasons. 
Plant Life—Usetul Plants, Deciduous Trees, Evergreens, Forests. 
eAnimal Life—Animal Families, Animal Realms, Water Animals, Birds. 
People—Races, Religions, Occupations (farming, manufacturing, mining, quarrying, lumbering, 
fishing, hunting), Commerce, Government, Protection, and Defense. 
Points of Direction. 


Part II. Soil and Soilmaking, Hills and Valleys, Mountains, Rivers and River Basins, Ice Rivers, Lakes 
and Ponds, the Ocean (waves, tides, harbors, lighthouses, currents), the Air. 


MAPS AND MAP READING. 
Part Ill. A Study of the Political Divisions. 
INTERRELATED READING. STATISTICAL TABLES (from Census of 1¢00). 


[These subjects are most beautifully illustrated with over 400 illustrations.] 


Size—7 $ xg finches, 228 pages. Price, 72 Cents. 





THE ADVANCED INDUCTIVE GEOGRAPHY 


Revised and Greatly Improved. 


By CHARLES W. DEANE, Pu.D., ann MARY R. DAVIS. 
Size, 7 x 11 inches, not the unwieldy 11 x 12 inches. 


INDUCTIVE in Method. SIMPLE in Expression. 
ECONOMICAL in Price. PROPERLY Illustrated. 
COMPREHENSIVE in Scope. INTERESTING in Matter. 
CONVENIENT in Size. STRICTLY Up-to-Date. 


THE Maps are smaller than those in the ordinary geography; but, as they contain only about one- 
half of the detail (just the matter needed), they stand out in greater prominence. Two maps are given 
of each country, a physical map in black, with gradations in shade to represent elevation, after the 
German method, and a political map in colors. 

Six CuarTs, in colors, showing distribution of vegetation, animals, and minerals are included. All. 
the Foreign Possessions of the United States are in one section. 


336 pages. Price, $1.00. 











POTTER G&G PUTNAM CO., Publishers, 


74 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Text-Book Pictures, Old and New. —., 


ERE is a copy of Peter Parley’s “ Universal 
History, on the Basis of Geography, a New 
Edition, Brought Down to the Present 
Day. Illustrated by 20 maps and 125 En- 
gravings. New York: Ivison, Phinney, 
Blakeman & Company, Chicago: S. C. 
Griggs & Company,” 1864. 

Not a very old book. If we were undertaking to trace 
the history of text-book illustration exhaustively from 
its earliest days, say from the “ Margarita Phylosophia ” 
of Gregorius Reisch, 1504, we should certainly, when 
we arrived at this period, be pretty close to modern times. 
We should also in all probability get the impression that 
we had reached about the lowest place so far as good 
qualities of illustration were concerned. 


ghiisés\ 








ie 


From Scudder’s First Reader. 


Copyright, 1858, 


' To come forward in time from 1864, there certainly 
are differences between the get-up of the books issued 
by the Ivisons thirty-six years agoand those that in 19V1 
bear the imprint of their successors, the American Book 
Company. The most essential difference is one of point 
of view. The thought that an illustration should be 
primarily an agreeable spot on a page made gray by the 
printed text, did not exist in 1864. True it is that there 
are numerous publishers, and artists of to-day who have 
not yet reached such a conception ; yet we appear to be 
coming to an agreement that the one thing which an 
illustration properly must be before it can be anything 
else is a decorative element, tho many things besides 
that it must be, if it is to be successful. It must be 
well drawn and accurate in details, fitted to the compre- 
hension of the young, and fine in sentiment. But 
decorative value on the printed page is to be regarded 
as equally essential in an illustration with accuracy in 
the statements of an arithmetic, or interest in a book of 
supplementary reading. 

' Now the illustrations in Peter Parley’s Universal His- 
tory and in other text-books of the period were not 


| 






































An Example of Middle-of-the-Century Illustrations, 
From Sheldon’s Third Reader Copyright 1873 






selected with a view to the adornment of the pages of 
the book. In this respect they fall short of the good 
work of the book makers of the Renaissan¢e and of the 
up-to-date publishing houses of to-day. , 

_ At the head of one of the chapters.on Asia stands a 
wood cut of The Crucifixion. Questions of taste and 
propriety aside, the first impression of it is that it makes 
an atrociously ugly spot on the page. Two black crosses 
rise out of a confused mass of blacks and grays against 
the white of the paper. 

The central cross which with its superincumbent 
Figure is full of strong contrasts of black and white, is 
feebly supported by wispof gray cloud. The whole pic- 
ture is lacking in decorative quality, nor with its badly 
drawn figures and its lack of sentiment for “which 
abundant sentimentality has been substituted, cant be 
regarded as having qualities that atone. for. 1tggbad 
“spotting.” It adds no decus to the ebori of the:page. 

Likely enough this “‘Crucifixion” was not made espe- 
cially for any one book. It may have been an old cut 
used in some Sunday school book and run. in here as 
being good enough for a text-book. As a-rule,:school 
book publishers in the middle of the nineteenth century 
were very much inclined to buy up a lot of ‘stereotypes 
from some tract society and employ writers togonstruct 
a text to fit the pictures. “me 

The Beginning of Better Pictures. 

All that has been changed, in accordance with the 
general improvement in professional and public taste 
which started about 1870 when American art students 
began to get their training in France’ and when the 
American people first became interested in the work of 





A Mid.Century Illustration. 
From Sander’s Second Reader. Copyright 1869. : 


the Barbizon painters. In the early eighties'a gré¥t 
many of the most prominent artists of to-day, then young 
men, fresh from their studies, found in text-book illus- 
tration a fair livelihood and excellent training for their 
subsequent work. Too great credit cannot be given to 
several honorable houses for the readiness with which 
they took up the younger artists and helped to prepare 
public taste for better things. 1 

We find, for instance, in Barnes’ “ National Rédders,” 
of date, 1884, very charming drawings by F. S. Church, 
Thure de Thulstrup, C. D. Weldon, and Dan Beard, all 
of whom have become well-known artists. In Appleton’s 
“Introductory Readers,” of 1884, W. T. Smedley is dfs- 
covered beginning his artistic career with beautiful 
drawings that are full of the promise of his later achieve- 
ments. In Swinton’s Fifth Reader, 1881, Mr. Church is 
again represented. His illustration to “The Songof 
the Shirt,” on page 441, of the book is worthy a:place 


Bx among the strong pictures of modern times. W.' St. 
== John Harper, another prominent illustrator of ‘to-day, 


appears frequently in these Ivison, Blakeman books. 
Indeed, in looking over the books we find that Edwin 
A. Abbey, now of Broadway, England, famous for ‘his 
Holy Grail series in the Boston public library, made 
illustrations for Egglestor’s “History of the Unit® 
States,” published by the Appletons in 1888, ed 
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The engraving of this period was also thoroly artistic. 
Most of the artists were very much indebted to a single 
engraver, John Karst, for the reproduction of their 
text-book illustrations. For upwards of twenty-five years 
Mr. Karst was the right hand man of most of the New 
York publishing houses. Because of recent improve- 
ments in photographic processes of reproduction the 
artist is less at the mercy of the process man than in 
1885 when the wood cut was stil] in vogue for all the 
cheaper forms of reproduction. 

Indeed, in looking back over various reading books, 
histories, and geographies of the eighties one is impressed 





An Example of Modern Illustration. 
From Guerber’s Great Republic. The American Book Company. 

with the fact that the advance, from the point of view 
of artistic technique, in the making of school book illus- 
trations about r-ached its limit. No better men than 
Abbey and Church are being employed to-day. The 
best of the generation of artists that returned from 
Paris about 1880 are now beyond doing illustrations for 
text-books, and very few of the younger men and 
women of to-day seem to have escaped the tendency to 
be merely clever and dextrous. The mechanical processes 
of reproduction have been vastly improved. The wood 
cut has practically gone out. The half tone, reproduced 
by photographing thru a gauze screen, has come into 
general vogue. Good color printing has become com- 
mercially possible. Meantime the number of strong 
illustrators has increased more slowly than one might 
have anticipated. When the Society of American IIlus- 
trators was formed in May, 1901, it was stated there 
are in this country not more than fifty illustrators who 
can be by virtue of their work considered as 
fit candidates for membership in the society. 

There is reason to believe, however, that a 
new movement in illustration is on, and that 
new men and women of unquestioned ability 
and taste will appear to meet the demand in 
this as in other fields of art. Certain distinct 
tendencies are manifesting themselves now 
in the illustration of books in general and of 
school books in particular, to which it may 
be profitable to refer. 

The Latest Tendencies in Text-Book Illustration. 

The union of decoration and representation 
is certainly the most prominent of these. The 
ideal of the art editors to-day is an illustra- 
tion which shall have all the merits of the 
best work of a decade ago with the additional 
excellence that it is consciously planned as 
to its spotting on the page, to its harmony in 
tone and color with its surroundings. Every 
reader of this article must have noticed that 
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the illustrations in books and magazines have in recent 
years become grayer, often with broad, flat tones. The 
poster craze of the nineties has left its effect on illus- 
tration. Study of the tastes of children, too, has shown 
that pictures in broad, simple masses appeal most strongly 
to them. The success of the Fitzroy pictures in Eng- 
land and of the decorative line drawings of Boutet de 
Monvel in France has not been without its effect upon 
publishers and illustrators in the United States. Still 
more strongly has the influence been felt of the Japan- 
ese and their admirers. One can hardly take up any of 
the latest text-books in history, reading, or geography 
without noticing examples of this tendency to- 
ward flatness and “spots.” “ Brumbaugh’s 
Readers,” which are now lying on the writer’s 
desk for examination, are full of drawings, 
some of the traditional sort, all “shaded” up, 
others that are frankly decorative and flat. 
Altho it would doubtless be a mistake to insist 
that no illustrations for children’s books should 
be highly modeled, the principle is becoming 
pretty well established that high modeling—or 
“shading,” as the uninitiated prefer to call it— 
belongs primarily to sculpture and not to decora- 
tions on a flat surface. 

We are getting further and further away from 
mere naturalism, and closer to a conception of 
art asa matter of relationship of line, dark and 
light, and color. We may look in the future for 
more and more of the sort of illustration that the 
teaching and practice of Mr. A. W. Dow has 
made popular. 


Pictures With Colors. 


Another noticeable improvement which the 
processmen are making possible is the use of col- 
ors in text-book illustration. Colors we always 
had, whenever an artist drew the picture, but 
color printing is something that has only lately 
become commercially available. The high class magazine, 
such as the Century, Scribner’s, and Harper's, are already 
using it freely, and some text-book houses have made a 
start. The American Book Company, for instance, has in 
Neidlinger’s Earth, Air, and Song, reproduced the ex- 
quisite work of Walter Bobbett most effectively. Messrs. 
Maynard, Merrill & Company have also been very suc- 
cessful with their color reproductions of the drawings of 
Arthur J. Kellar, Alice Barber Stephens, and other good 
illustrators whom they have enlisted in the cause of 
handsome school-books. It may safely be rredicted 
that in many classes of books color printing will be used 
almost exclusively by the end of the next half century. 

Frequent employment of the great masterpieces for 
purposes of illustration is another practice which has 
sprung up and which cannot be too highly commended. 
Where a good picture by an Italian or Dutch master is 
found appropriately to fit the text and to adorn the page, 





Gathering cinchona. 
From Morton's Advanced Geography, Butler, Sheldon 4 Company. 
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D. C. HEATH & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 


BY ALLEN C. THOMAS, A.M., 
Author of An Elementary History of the United States. 





This new edition of 190! retains all the excellent features of its predecessor and to these adds new merits of equal importance. 
The chapters have been entirely rewritten in attractive style, adapted to pupils in the grammar grades, and brought down to the 
present summer. The book has more than 200 new illustrations from authentic sources, and 40 accurate maps, indicating territo- 
rial changes and growth, which, —— with its new binding and additional pedagogical aids, make it the most attractive as well 
as the most useful United States History yet published. Half leather. s90 pages. Price for introduction, $1.00. 








AN ELEMENTARY HISTORY 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


By Allen C. Thomas, A.M. 


The Elementary History is for the use of younger classes, and serves 
as an introduction to the author's larger history. It sets forth the main 
facts of our country’s history. particularly in the earlier periods, 
through a series of biographical stories, told in a way to attract and in- 
terest pupils in the earlier grades. E : 

The illustrations are educative and authentic; the maps are simple 
and clear. Cloth. 357 pages. Price, 60 cents. 





AMERICA’S STORY FOR AMERICA’S 
CHILDREN. 


By Mara L. Pratt. For Grades III-VII. 
Provides a fresh, entertaining, and accurate course in history for 
pupils of the intermediate grades, in five handsome volumes. The 
illustrations are spirited and authentic. 
BookI. The Beginner’s Book. 
Book II. Exploration and Discovery. 16 
Book III. The Earlier Colonies. pages. 
Book IV. The Later Colonial Period. 40 cen 
Book V. The Revolution and the Republic. 


135 pages. 35 cents. 
pages. 40c. 
40 cents. 


te, 
40 cents. 


TWO-BOOK COURSE IN ENGLISH 


BY MARY F. HY DE. 


Thoroughly up-to-date ; scholarly in treatment ; abreast of the latest thought in the teaching of Elementary English and Grammar. 
Book One treats the Sentence as the unit of expression and begins with its study. From the Sentence are developed the Parts 


of Speech, and finally Definitions and Rules. The process is one of induction from the first. 


Oral and Written Composition are 


introduced early with constant practice in applying all principles. 


Book Two gives sufficient technical grammar for all demands below the high school 


Strong in the treatment of Syntax, 


of Clause and Phrase Analysis, in logical arrangement, and in numerous exercises and composition work, this book is easily 
the best English grammar in the market for developing the power of clear thinking and accurate speaking. 


BOOK ONE. Cloth. Illustrated. 211 pages. 35 cents, 


BOOK TWO, Cloth. - 
A NEW PRACTICAL SPELLER. 


By James H. Penniman. 


Contains six thousand difficult common words, selected and arranged 
in accordance with the best and most recent ideas on the subject of 
spelling Dictation exercises at the bottom of every page area feature 
of especial merit. Boards. 60 pages. 20 cents. 


60 cents, 


. - 


328 pages. 


A SCHOOL GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. 


By Edw.A. Allen, Prof. of English, University of Missouri. 

A thoroughly business-like grammar, emphasizing essentials by abun- 

dant exercises. Comprehensible for grammar grades, yet elaborate 
-enough for the high schoo! course. Cloth. 169pages. 60 cents. 


HEATH’S HOME AND SCHOOL CLASSICS 


A new series. Complete texts. Educative and attractive illustrations. Good printing and durable binding. The best books 


fer supplementary reading, for school libraries, and for the children’s libr: 
EVERETT HALE, MAry A. LIVERMORE, THOMAS M. BALLIET, CHARLES 


at home. The books are edited by EpwarpD 
. DOLE, GEORGE H. Brown, W. ELLIOT GuiFFis, 


W. P. TRENT, SARAH WILLARD HIESTAND, ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS WaRD, M. V. O’SHEA, CHARLES WELSH, Lucy 


WHEELOCK. 


Ten and fifteen cents each in paper. Twenty, twenty-five, and thirty cents each in cloth. Thirty-six volumes now ready: in 


paper, per set, $4.15; or, thirty-one volumes in cloth, per set, $7.30. 


STORIES OF PIONEER LIFE 


By FLORENCE BASS. A reader for third end fourth grades, de- 
scribing the settlement of the Ohio valley. One of the books that 
the child will read and re-read many times and count his favorite of 
favorites. Cloth. 146pages. 70illustrations. 40 cents. 


THE BIRD BOOK 


By FANNY HARDY ECKSTORM. A supplementary reader for the 

her grades, treating of one hundred common birds, easily ob- 
served in all parts of the country. Cloth. 288 pages. Beeutifully 
illustrated. 60 cents. 


STRANGE PEOPLES 


By FREDERICK STARR. Anaccotntof the traits and peculiarities 
of the less known peoples in all parts of the world. An adwirable in- 
troduction to the study of geography. Adapted for fifth and 
sixth grades. Cloth. 196 pages. Illustrated. 40 cents. 


LESSONS FOR LITTLE READERS 


By E.G. REGAL. Supplementary to any First Reader. Presents 
interesting material expressed in simple and natural language, and 
gives ample driilin sentence forms without monotony. Liberal) 
provided with seat work in connection with language. drawing, an 
the use of numbers and colors. Cloth. 107 pages. 75 illustrations, 
15in colors. 30 cents. 








Published monthly. Full descriptive graded list free. 


READING: A MANUAL FOR TEACHERS 
By, MARY E. LAING. Volume No. 37 Heath’s Pedagogical Li . 
Phis book aims to bring together in concise form the mest valuab 
and suggestive contributions of the latest educational thought to 
the teaching of reading. Cloth. 173 pages. Retail price, 75 


SCHOOL GYMNASTICS 
A System of Physical Exercises for Schools. By JESSIE H. BAN- 
CROFT. Puts it within the power ofany intelligent teacher to give 
her pupils the benefit of regular aud scientific, yet simple, exercise 
with few pieces of apparatus and at trifling expense. 


FREE HAND GYMNASTICS. Aneight year course for primary 
and grammar grades. 298 pages. 237 illustrations. Retail pains, 91.50 


LIGHT APPARATUS GYMNASTICS. Designed toaccompany 
the Free Hand Course. 55 pages. 260 illustrations. Retail price, 
$1.75. Also bound in three parts, 75 cents each. 





CIVIL GOVERNMENT 


As Developed in tlie States and in the United States. J.B. 
FLICKINGER. This isa historical and analyticstudy of ciel nett: 
tutions for schools and colleges. The treatment is both consecutive 
and comparative, and being nati in scope, the book is adapted 
for use in every state inthe Union. Cloth. 3874 pages. Price, $1.00 








Descriptive catalogues and circulars free on request. Correspondence invited. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 


BOSTON NEW YORK. 


CHICAGO LONDON 
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Illustration by Mr, Arthur W. Dow. An example of the decorative tendency, 


Courtesy The Baker-Tayior Co. 


it is far better that such should be used rather than an 
ordinarily good drawing by a modern illustrator. If an- 
other special instance may be permitted, when the editor 
of the Hawthorne Third Reader (the Globe Company) was 
looking for an illustration to compare with Laura E. 
Richards’ “Hymn for a Child,” what more beautiful 
picture could she have discovered than Sir Joshua Rey- 
nold’s “Infant Samuel,” the sentiment of which is in ex- 
act harmony with the thought of the poem. 

The truth is, with all the wealth of lovely illustra- 
tive material now made cheaply available by mechanical 
processes there is no longer an excuse for an ill adorned 
book. For competent illustrators, endowed with good 
natural feeling and trained to a right view of art, there 
is and always will be abundant field. Such spirited 
drawings as the preceding one of Varian’s or those by 
Howard Pyle, perhaps the greatest man of ail, are worthy, 
in their way, to go into the same book with reproductions 
from the old masters, not as being equal to them in 
merit, but as being sincere and well constructed. Simi- 
larly when a veteran artist like Frank French applies him- 
self to geographical drawings, asin the two on pages 726 
and 727, the result is likely to be very harmonious, and to 
contribute distinctly to the sightliness of the printed page. 
It is something to be thankful for that some of the]great 
publishing houses of 1901 are continuing the policy 
started about 1880 and are always in search of well 
trained artists from whom they can exact a display both 
of knowledge and feeling. 

+The field of artistic illustration is likely to be greatly 
extended. The Joveliness of the drawings in the many 
books of nature study that have lately been appearing 
hardly needs comment. When a school book can be illus- 
trated with such drawings as those of the late W. Hamil- 
ton Gibson it is certain that we have come a goodly dis- 
tance from Parley’s Universal History. Before very long 
we shall have artistically illustrated arithmetics and ge- 

metries, and shall be in a fair way to get 

ack to the beautiful books of four centur- 
ies ago when the greatest master of 
draughtmanship of his time did not hold it 
beneath his dignity to draw diagrams and 
illustrations for mathematical books. There 
dre those who say that all our best illustra- 
tion is a step backward and upward to the 
days of great books, beautifully illuminated. 


; Early Illustration. 

In fact it is hardly likely that with all 
our perfecting of processes of reproduction 
any book of this century will surpass Bowles’ 
Practical Geometrie published in London in 
the middle of the sixteenth century and il- 
lustrated with woodcuts by Hans Holbein, 
or of Euclid, with designs by Albrecht Diirer. 
We have the processes but not the men. If 
any-have the idea that all text-books illustra- 
tions executed prior to 1881 are bad, half 
arm hour inthe library of Mr. G. A. Plimpton, 
of the firmof Ginn & Company, might serve 


to dispel his illusion. Mr. Plimpton, as is well known, 
has the most complete collection extant of school books. 
His array of mathematical works and grammars is es- 
pecially strong. On his shelves one finds famous old 
works such as the Treviso Arithmetic (1478), the first 
arithmetic published, Mr. Plimpton’s copy of this being 
unique ; Lucas Pacioli’s Arithmetic (1494) which is in- 
teresting as containing the first printed algebra; the arith- 
metic of Boetius (1491); the Trivium of Capella (1499); 
three editions of the first printed German arithmetic of 
Johann Widmann, the first being dated 1508; Bishop 
Tunstal’s Arithmetic (1522), the first to be printed in 
England ; the Welspring of Science, by Sir Humphrey 
Baker (1562). One of the most remarkable books in the 
collection is “The Grounde of Arts,” by Robert Recorde, 
of which there are many editions the first appearing in 
1558, the latest is 1699, a long record for a book, truly. 
Anarithmetic much used in the seventeenth century and 
in the early eighteenth century was Cocker’s Arithmetic. 
Benjamin Franklin was brought up on this book. 

The early Euclids in Mr. Plimpton’s library include 
the famous illuminated manuscript of Campanus, who 
was the first to translate Euclid from the Arabic; the 
first printed German Euclid, of date 1482, and another 
of a little later date illustrated by Albrecht Diirer ; the 
earliest English edition of Euclid, 1670. 

The horn books in Mr. Plimpton’s library are among 
the most fascinating treasures, each with its initial Cross, 
its alphabet large and small, and its Lord’s Prayer. No 
other collection of horn books in the world can approach 
this in completeness. 

Reading books, histories, books for teachers, help to 
make up a text-book library that is without a fellow in 
the world. An impression one derives from the illum- 
inations in the manuscripts and the wood-cuts of the 
books is that so far as decorative quality is concerned 
the best illustrators of to-day may profitably go to school 








A natural breakwater—The Great Barrier Reef, Australia. 
From Morton’s Advanced Geography, Butler, Sheldon 4 Company. 
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Unparalleled Success 


| ‘Buehler’ s Modern English Grammar’ pubiished less than 

| a year ani adopted for exclusive use in the public schools of The State 
of North Carolina, The State of South Carolina, The City of 
Washington and The City of Baltimore. 


A Letter from Greene County, North Carolina: 


GENTLEMEN :—I want to rejoice with you in the adoption of ‘“ Buehler's 
‘Modern English Grammar” by the North Carolina School Book Commission. I 
dd all I could for your grammar by talk and by letter to the Book Commission. 
* * * * * * I congratulate the people of North Carolina in securing so great 
a book for their children. Yours truly, M. P, DAVIS, County Superintendent of 
Schools, Greene County, North Carolina. 


*Buehle ’s Modern English Grammar. 308 pages, 12mo., Cloth, 60 cents, By mail, 65 cents. 


I, _ Buehler’ s Modern English Lessons. 


A drill book in language and literature preparatory to the study of 
English Grammar. By Huber Gray Buehler and Caroline W. Hotchkiss 
(/n preparatzon.) 








Newson’s Modern oo Books. 


Edited by Walter Rippman and Walter H. Buell. Published by arrange- 
ment with J. M. Dent & Company, of London, England. 


Based on the “Hélzel Pictures” which have been successfully employed for many 
years as an aid in teaching: Modern Languages, and on the principles advocated by the pioneers 
of the ‘reform movement” in Germany (Vietor, Franke, Walter, etc.), by the Association 
“Phonetique Internationale, by the “Committee of Twelve” appointed by the National Educa- 
tional Association to investigate and report upon the subject of French and German instruction 
dn secondary schools, and bya large number of prominent teachers in the United States, 
Be Switzetland, and other countries. 


FRENCH: GERMAN : 
‘Newson’s First French Book. - - Price, 50 cents. Newson’s First German Book. - Price, 60 cents. 
Newson’s Second French Book, - Price, 50 cents. Newson’s German Reader, - - - Price, 75 cents, 
French Daily Life, - - - - -. Price, 75 cents. German Daily Life. - - - - - Price, 75 cents, 


Gibson’s Blossom Hosts and Insect Guests. 


How the Heath Family, the Bluets, the Figworts, the Orchids, and similar 
wild flowers welcome the Bee, the Fly, the Wasp, and other faithful insects 
By: William Hamilton Gibson; edited by Eleanor E. Davie. 11 full-page 
and 111 text illustrations by the author. 215 pages. 8vo. Cloth, 80 cents, 
A simple exolanation of the theory of cross fertilization together with a brief history of the 
origin and growth, and twenty-five concrete examples of different methods of cross-fertilization. 


These examples stand as types of the ordinary processes adopted by nature. Tables are 
appended giving all the data at present available for 260 flowers. 


NEWSON AND COMPANY PUBLISHERS, 
15 East Seventeenth Street, New York. 
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to them. It is true that the pictorial representations of 
the fauna of out-of-the-way lands is not always scien- 
tifically accurate. The less the artist knew about the 
country he was depicting the*stranger and more 
monstrous the creatures with which he peopled it. Yet 
in dealing with their own lands and times the wood 
carvers of the Renaissance were in the main truthful 
and careful. In the higher qualities it is needless to say 
that their best men are almost unapproachable. 
Early American Text-Book Pictures. 

One gets into quite a different world when one turns 
from the text-books of the Renaissance period to those 
of the American colonies. Everything had to be created 
de novo in a new country. The general lack of knowl- 
edge of art matters and the absence of skilled engravers 
appear in the ludicrous cuts which we find in such books 
as “ A Curious Hieroglyphick Bible: or Select Passages 
in the Old and New Testaments, represented with Em- 
blematical Figures, for the Amusement of Youth, de- 
signed chiefly to familiarize tender Age in a pleasing and 
diverting manner with early Ideas of the Holy Scrip- 
tures.” This book, which was published in 1788, con- 
tained nearly 500 cuts, so rudely executed that it is dif- 
ficult to say whether they were done on wood or on 
copper or on ordinary type metal. The use of the latter 
is most probable. Similarly rude and unskilled are the 
little cuts which appear in the New England Primer of 
about 1785—a booklet that Messrs. Ginn & Company 
have recently reprinted in exact facsimile. The frontis- 
piece portrait of General Washington may very well 
have been scratched on type metal. The publishers 
rightly claim to print better pictures than those in their 
modern books. 


The Revival of Wood Carving. 


The whole art of wood-carving had to be 
revived in this country at about the beginning 
of the last century. The influence of Bewick, 
who was revolutionizing the art in England 
made itself strongly felt. 

An interesting example of the difficulties 
attending the learning of the engraver’s trade 
is afforded by the story of Dr. Alexander An- 
derson, the man who made more cuts that 
appear in text-books than any other person 
in the early period of American history. Dr. 
Anderson, who was born in New York in 
1775, became acquainted while still a boy 
with some of Hogarth’s engravings. They 
interested him so greatly that he determined 
also to become an engraver. An obliging 
silversmith rolled out som3 copper cents for 
him and on the backs of these he scratched 
with his pocket knife his first rude designs 
for printing. In 1793 he caught sight of 
some of the work of Bewick and, learning 
that the cuts were made on boxwood, he 
went to S. Campbell, a New York bookseller 
who was about to bring out a geometry and 
offered to make the figures for it at fifty 
cents each, Campbell finding the wood. They 
sought out Ruthven, a maker of carpenter’s 
tools, and secured blocks at three cents each. 
Ruthven presently discovered that he could 
not furnish them so cheaply, and raised the 
price to four cents, whereat the publisher was 
very angry, but concluded that his book must 
come out even if the cuts cost one cent more 
than he had planned for. 

That was the beginning of wood engrav- 
ing in America. Dr. Anderson became pro- 
ficient in the art. In his long life of nearly 
one hundred years he did a prodigious number 
of cuts, and most of the books of. the early 
part of the nineteenth century contain speci- 
mens of his handicraft. He drew directly up- 


- on the wood, after the fashion of the skilful 
engravers of old, without help from a sketch. 
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Most of his cuts which appear in text-books were 
made originally for religious publishing houses, to il- 
lustrate missionary books, tracts, Bible lessons and the 
like, and were bought up by the school book people to 
enliven the pages of their books. It is known, however, 
that he made drawings specially for Dilwerth’s Spelling- 
Book, and for a primer by Philip Freneau, the poet. 
The initials ‘‘ A. A.” appearing on the cuts illustrating 
“Cobb’s Readers,” and Goodrich’s “Geographies,” pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers, are his. A very famous 
little volume that he illustrated without, it must be con- 
fessed, decorating it, is “ Webster's Spelling-Book,” pub- 
lished in 1794 by Bruce & Company. The grandparents 
of most of: us were brought up on this “‘ Webster.” 
Towards the middle of the century there was great 
improvement in the accuracy of text-book illustrations 
so far as detail was concerned. “ Mandeville’s Second 
Reader,” published by the Appleton’s in 1855; and the 
“New Primary Reader,” by the same house in 1866 
show drawings of considerable finish. The work of this 
period is however quite lacking in beauty of design and 
in good sentiment. It may be mistrusted that every 
good artist would prefer the crude illustrations of the 
New England Primer, to those, “highly tickled up,” 
which were characteristic of the middle of the century. 
We have traveled a long road since 1860. 


Sr 
Very many beautifully illustrated books are advertised in 
this special number of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, which has 
been rendered possible thru the intelligent sympathy and 
co-operation of the leading publishers and manufacturers, 
In writing for books, mention THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, for 
mutual advantage. 


Copyright, 1898, by Harper & Brothers. 
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MANY OF THE PICTURES ARE FROM TWO TO THREE TIMES THIS SIZE. 








AWARDED PARIS 
GOLD. EXPOSITION 
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PHARAOH’S HORSES. 








T= PERRY PICTURES 


ONE CENT EACH, postram 120 for $1.00 


On paper, 5 1-2 x 8. Assorted as desired. No orders, by mail, for less than 25 Pictures. : 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


Get the genuine. See that the name—THE PERRY PICTURES—is upon every picture. Do not accept inferior 
imitations if you want the best. Send two-cent stamp for Catalog and these four sample pictures: 


SPRING THE BRIDAL PROCESSION PHARAOH’S HORSES INQUIETUDE 


THE PERRY PICTURES (Extra Size) FIVE CENTS EACH 


FOR FIVE OR MORE. On paper 10x12. 


Gems of Art. If you have not seen the Extra-Size pictures you have no adequate idea of their real beautv. If you 
mention this paper, when ordering, and send 50 cents during the summer we will send you any ten of the Extra Size pictures 
and we will add one Extra Size picture free. This is a good list from which to choose but you may choose from our entire list. 


DURING THE SUMMER WE WILL SEND THESE 22 FOR $1.00 





LONGFELLOW CAN’T YOU TALK? BABY STUART ANGELUS 
ST. OEOILIA T MADONNA (Sichel) THE CHRIST 

SPRING NIAGARA FALLS FOUR KITTENS 
ST. ANTHONY OF PADUA LANDSCAPE WITH MILL AURORA END OF THE JOURNEY 
AN THE SHEPHERDESS HORSE FAIR THE BROOK 
PHARAOH’S HORSES SONG OF THE LARK 


THE PERRY PICTURES, small size, One-Half Cent Each for 50 or More. 
PICTURES IN COLORS—Birds, Animals, Minerals, Fruits, Etc. 


TWO CENTS EACH. On paper, about 7x9. No orders for Pictures in Colors for less than 25 cents. 


FOREST TREES 


FIVE CENTS EACH for five, or more. BEAUTIFUL PHOTOGRAVURES. On paper 9x 12, 


ELSON PRINTS—Photogravures from Original Engravings. 


TEN CENTS EACH for three or more. In sets of ten, with descriptive pamphlet, $1.00 


SOUVENIRS FOR CLOSE OF SCHOOL. 


TEN CENTS EACH. Toteachers, 15 for $1.00. Additional copies sent with same order, 5 cents each. 
You will be delighted with them. Each booklet contains seven Small Size Pictures anda sketch of the artist, the whole 
making a dainty booklet about 4x51-2. Nothing as dainty has ever before been published at this price. 


THE PERRY ART BOOKS—25 Cents Each 


The Great Artists’ Series contains introductions by IRENE WEIR or by JAMES FREDERICK Hopkins and from ro to 15 pictures 























THE PERRY MAGAZINE 


It teaches how to use pictures in school and home ; contains sketches of Great Artists and descriptions of their paint 
ings ; suggestions for the use of porns in teaching Geography, History, Language, Literature, Picture Study, ete. The 
articles on ‘‘Great Artists and Their Paintings,” presenting descriptions of several well-known paintings in eachissue of the 
Magazine should be worth more than the entire cost of a year’s subscription. The pictures published in the Magazine during 
the year would cost more than the price of the Magazine. Price, $1.00 per year, Monthly, except July and August. 

The June issue will be our Annual Number and will be an especially beautiful number. Send 
ANNUAL NUMBER: 15c. for this number and you will be pleased withit. After Gaemiaing it, if you send a year’s 
subscription at once the price of the June number will be deducted from your subscription if you are not now a subscriber. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, (°:;*) Malden, Mass. 
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English Appreciation of Professor 
Tadd’s Ideas. 


By Prof. W. T. Goons, Superintendent of Normal Classes of 
London School Board. 


The way of an apostle is usually very hard. In the 
ordinary course of things he finds people as unrespon- 
sive to new ideas as the nether millstone, for the aver- 
age human likes nothing so little as being disturbed in 
his cherished belief, and forced to consider novelties. 
There is a sort of mental dislocation in being jerked 
suddenly out of the accustomed rut of habit, that is ex- 
quisitely painful, and people not unnaturally shrink from 
it, and are prepared to regard the purveyor of new ideas 
as a needless troubler of their peace, to be treated ac- 
cordingly. 

There is something refreshing then in the wave of en- 
thusiastic appreciation that has enveloped Mr. J. Liberty 
Tadd in all corners of Great Britain, seeing that he has 
come amongst us literally to upheave all our darling no- 
tions of the basis of education, and at the same time to 
force us to take cognizance of a host of ideas, many of 
them brand new, and all of them presented in novel fashion. 
This is ail the more satisfactory since he isnot a dilletante 
apostle, posing as an inventor for the pleasure of posing, 
but‘one who is very much in earnest, fully convinced 
of the value of his mission, and eager to arouse in 
others the same keen, sympathetic interest in it with 
which he is consumed himself. His reception points to 
one of two things—either there is something about the 
wares he has been offering to the British teachers that 
makes them strangely acceptable, or the moment is spe- 
cially ripe for the introduction of new methods in our 
educational system. 

I am inclined to think that both factors have been at 
work. It is indeed evident to those who are in touch 
with educational progress that there is everywhere a 
great stirring and a seeking after methods of teaching 
that shall improve on the past, and produce a greater 
amount of capacity among the taught, than the methods 
actually in use seem capable of producing. 

There is no disguising the fact that among the great 
nations of the world there is beginning a war a outrance, 
a war that shall settle the question of which of them is 
to be the triumphant superior of all the rest. It is equally 
certain that the weapons of this war are intelligence and 
capacity, and that the victory will be to the nation pos- 
sessing the highest average of intellectual capacity among 
its members. 

The history of Anglo-Saxons, Teutons, and Latins 
during the last twenty years is full of legislation for this 
purpose ; and the manner in which the primary educa- 
tion of the world has been made the battlefield of ideas 
and innovations, whether instigated by educationists, 
politicians or parties, points to the same fact. 

There is one way of summing up this feeling that 
seems to me to show very clearly the reason why I say 
that Mr. Tadd has started on his apostolic mission just 
at the psychological moment. After the introduction of 
steam as a mechanical agent, the problem for inventors 
was, how to utilize the energy of the new agent to the 
utmost, and prevent its leakage. The very same thing 
is happening to-day in connection with electricity. And 
the real glory of inventors lies not so much in the imme- 
diate value ef their own inventions, as in the lead they 
give to others respecting the way in which to work to 
improve still further on the original innovations. 

The educational position of the world is exactly analo- 
gous. Most people have agreed on the material of edu- 
cation, on the best kind of thing to be taught in their 
schools, and now the problem is, how to apply these sub- 
jects so that the highest average of national intelligence 
shall be reached. They have for twenty years been try- 
ing to improve their methods. They are conscious of a 
leakage, of an inferior amount of capacity gained, of a 
loss of intelligent power to do. 

So the moment was propitious, and small wonder that 
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large, interested, and enthusiastic audiences have flocked 
to hear Mr. Tadd expound his ideas, hoping to find in 
him the educational inventor who shall not only giye 
them valuable ideas for immediate use, but hints of meth: 
ods to apply for themselves in the same spirit. ; 


Manual Training jn England. 


For some years past, we in England have been turn- 
ing our attention to manual instruction as a new factor, 
and a powerful one in a school course. Putting on one 
side the immediate utility of manual work and leaving 
that for the trade school or the technical institutes, we 
have tried to use manual instruction as a means of de- 
veloping the general intelligence, of stimulating in quite 
a special way theunfolding of a child’s active capacities. 
Different that is from the way in which the usual bookish 
subjects act, and which, we are uneasily conscious, are 
somehow ineffective in producing faculty. 

We have followed sloyd, and now feel that it is too 
restricted and too restrictive a system, in which imitation 
plays too great a part, and mechanical instruments of 
precision are too indispensable. From sloyd a number 
of special systems of manual training have been de- 
veloped, largely dealing with woodwork alone; besides 
these work in cardboard and a variety of materials has 
beentried. It cannot be said that we are satisfied, that we 
have hit upon the system par excellence, but the universal 
turning towards the scientific use of manual instruction 
as a force in school life, fits in well with the ground idea 
of Mr. Tadd’s method, and predisposed all.who heard 
him to take a keen interest in what he had to say and 
show. 

Then again, the agents he employs in his work appeal 
to everyone. We have tried drawing, and after a long 
slavery to the system of freehand outline from flat copies, 
the “grammar of form,” we are gradually becoming 
aware of other, better, and more natural uses of drawing. 
We have used, and use still, modeling in clay, but as a 
thing apart from drawing, and often only as an interesting 
illustration of ordinary lesson work, and we have employed 
and still employ woodwork of the conventional carpentry 
type. 

But the threefold correlation of linear delineation, 
modeling the solid form, and energetic production of 
the solid form in wood, is a novelty, tho it is easy to see 
the benefit that must accrue from connected work in all 
three mediums. 

A Successful Campajgn. 


And his audiences have appreciated to the full Mr. 
Tadd’s demonstration of the power gained, creatively, 
after a mastery has been obtained over the muscular 
movements necessary to express rudimentary forms and 
elemental lines. The correlation of this work with 
nature study, with real observational science, opens up 
the prospect of making the crowded time table of a mod- 
ern school a possible thing, and at the same time a less 
cumbrous and disconnected one. And every one has 
been quick to see the great increase of interest caused 
by such a system, not merely a pleased interest of the 
senses, tho that is worth much, but an intelligent inter- 
est leading directly to keen observation and quick grip 
of the relations of things. 

In short, it is easy to see that Mr. Tadd chose the 
most fitting moment in which to embark on his mission 
in Great Britain. The ground was already prepared. 
The Jeremiahs of education, the “waiting prophets” 
who are constantly declaring that we are educating in 
the wrong way, and are ourselves the cause of our own 
dwindling supremacy, have made thinking people all 
agog to discover a remedy, and they listened with pro- 
found attention to our American apostle. His. methods 
and materials in themselves give food for thought, so 
that he has found himself in the unwonted position of 
welcome disturber of peace. 

This might sound a little exaggerated had Mr. Tadd 
confined himself to discoursing before eminently respect- 

(Continued on page 770.) 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 





LITERATURE 


The Riverside Literature Series. Over 150 issues of unabridged 
British and American masterpieces. With Introductions, Notes, 
and Historical and Biographical Sketches. Bound in paper and 
iinen at prices from 15 to 75 cents, net. 

The Hiawatha Primer. Based on Longtellow’s Song of Hiawatha, 
and designed for use as the child's first book in reading. By 
FLORENCE HOLBROOK. 147 pages, cloth, 40 cents, net. 

The Riverside School Library. 50 volumesof literature, chosen 
with the advice of the most eominees educators of this country. 
With Portraits, Illustrations, Biographical Sketches, and necessary 
neo and Glossaries. Bound in half leather. 60 and 70 cenis, 
net. 

Modern Classics. 4 volumes, pocket size. Each bound in el-th, 
about 310 pages, 4@ cents, net. The set, 611.56, express unpaid. 
American Poems, American Prose, Masterpieces of American 

Literature, Masterpieces of British Literature. 
Complete selections. Each, $1.00, net. 


Rolfe’s Students’ Series. 11 volumes of Standard English Poetry. 
With Notes and Illastrations. Each volume, 75 cents; to teachers, 
centr. 


College Requirements in English. for ‘Careful Study” for 
1900, 1901, 1902, 1903, 1904, 1905. 672 pages. %1.00, net. 


Classic Translations. students’ Editions of Bryant's Iliad, Bry- 
ant’s Odyssey, Palmer’s Odyssey, and Cranch’s Zneid. Each, #1 00, 
net. Also Palmer’s Antigone, More’s Prometheus Bound, and Har- 
ris’s Two Tragedies of Seneca; Medea; The Daughters of Troy. 
Each, 75 cents, 


HISTORY AND CIVIL GOVERN- 
MENT 


Fiske’s History of the United States for Schools. with 
Topical Analyses, Suggestive Questions, and Directions for Teach- 
ers, by Frank A Hic, formerly Headmaster uf the Oambridge 
(Mass.) English High School. $1.00, nec. 


Fiske’s Civil Government in the United States. with Ques- 
tions prepared by Frank A. Hity. $1.00, net. 
IN PREPARATION 
The Government of the American People. By Presipent 


FRANK STRONG, and Proressorn JosePH SoHaFER, of the University 
of Oregon. To be ready tn September. 


An Elementary History of England. for Grammar Schools. By 
Eva Magcu Tappan, of the English High School, Worcester, Mass. 


With many illustrations, To bve1eady in September. : 





Recent Educational Books 
A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


For the Use of Schools and Academies. By J. N. LaBnep, Editor and 
Compiler of ‘* History for Ready Reference and Topical Reading.” 
With Topical Analyses, Researeh Questions, and Bibliographical 
Notes by Homer P. Lewis, Principal of the English High School, 
Worcester, Mass. Crown 8vo., half leather, $1.25, net. . 


ENGLISH: COMPOSITION AND LITERATURE. 


By W. F. Wesster, Principal of the East High School, Minneapolis: 
Minn. Crown 8vo., half jeather. 90 cents, net. 

_A development ofa paper. on the study of English. includin 
line of a course of study, presented by Mr. W. F. Webster at the Wash- 
ington meetin’. in 1898, of the National Educational Association, and 
recommended by the College Entrance Committee of the Association at 
Los Angeles, in July, 1899. 


THE RIVERSIDE ART SERIES. 


Edited by Estertte M. Huruxu. Issues of the Riverside Art Series for 
the present school year: 

No. 5. SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. (October.) 

No. 6. MURILLO. (December ) 

No. 7. GREEK SCULPTURE. (February.) 

No.8. TITIAN. ‘April ) : . ‘ 
Each issue, with 16 reproductions of representative pictures of the 
artist, and interpretative text. Paper, 35 cents, net; cloth, 50 
cents, net. Subscription price for the four issues in paper, 
#1.25; in cloth, 81.80. 


THE FIRST BOOK OF BIRDS. 


By Oxive THoRNE MILLER. School Edition. With 8 full page illustra- 
tions in color, and maay other illustrations. Square 12mo., 60 cents, 


net. 
THE SECOND BOOK OF BIRDS: Bird Families. 


By Oxtver Taorne MILueR. With 24 full-page illustrations, including 
8 in colors, drawn by Louis Agassiz Fuertes. Square 12mo., $1.00, 
net. Mailing Price, # 1.13, net. 


SQUIRRELS AND OTHER FUR-BEARERS. 


By Joan BurrovaHs. Notes on the more common small mammals. 
School Edition. With 15 fuli-page colored illustrations from Audu- 
bon, and a colored trontispiece from hfe. Square, 12mo., 60 cents, 


net. 
EVERYDAY BIRDS. 
By Braprorp TorREY. With 12 full-page colored illustrations reproduced 
from Audubon. Square, 12mo., $1.00. 


THE WOODPECKERS. 


By Fannie Harpy Ecxstorm. With 5 fall-page colored plates, and 
many text illustrations. Square, 12mo., $!.00, 
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AMERICAN STATESMEN 


ae by Joun T, Morse, Jr. Each volume, 16 mo., gilt top, 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. By Johh * Morse, Jr. 

SAMUEL ADAMS. By James K. Hosther. 

PATRICK HENRY. By Moses Colt Tyler. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON. By Henry Cabot Lodge. 2 vols. 
JOHN ADAMS, By John T. Morse, Jr. 

ALEXANDER HAMILTON. By Henry Cabot Lodge. 
GOUVERNEUR MORRIS. By Theodore Roosevelt. 

JOHN JAY. By George Pellew. 

JOHN MARSHALL. By Allan B. Magruder. 

THOMAS JEFFERSON. By John T. Morse, Jr. 

JAMES MADISON, By Sydney Howard Gay. 

ALBERT GALLATIN. By John Austin Stevens. 

JAMES MONROE, By President D. C. Gilman. 

JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. By John T. Morse, Jr. 

JOHN RANDOLPH. By Henry Adams. 

ANDREW JACKSON. By Prof. William G. Sumner, 
MARTIN VAN BUREN. By Edward M, Shepard. 

HENRY CLAY. By Carl Schurz. 2 vols. 

DANIEL WEBSTER. By Henry Cabot Lodge. 
‘JOHN C. CALHOUN, By Dr. H. Von Holst. 

THOMAS HART BENTON. By Theodore Roosevelt. 
LEWIS CASS. By Prof. Andrew C, McLaughlin, 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. By John T. Morse, Jr. With Portrait 
and Map. 2vols. 

WILLIAM H.SEWARD. By Thornton K. Lothrop. 
SALMON P. CHASE. By Prof. A. B. Hart. 

CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS. ByC. F. Adams. 
CHARLES SUMNER. By Moorfield Storey. 

THADDEUS STEVENS. By Samuel W. McCall. 

“The series is doing an immense service to the reading public and to the cause 

of history in bringing forth adequate, though brief, records of the lives of emi- 


nent men of whom the general knowledge has become erroneous or traditional.” 
—New York Times 
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AMERICAN MEN OF LETTERS. 


Biographies of distinguished American Authors. Edited by 
CHARLES DUDLEY WaRNER. Each volume, with Portrait, 
16mo., gilt top, $1.25; half morocco,® 2.50. 


WASHINGTON IRVING. By Charles Dudley Warner. 
NOAH WEBSTER, By Horace E. Scudder, 

HENRY D. THOREAU. By Frank B. Sanborn. 
GEORGE RIPLEY. ByO.B. Frothingham. 

J. FENIMORE COOPER. By T.R. Lounsbury. 
MARGARET FULLER OSSOLI. By T. W. Higginson. 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON. By O. W. Holmes. 
EDGAR ALLAN POE. By George E. Woodberry, 
NATHANIEL PARKER WILLIS. By Henry A. Beers, 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. By John B. McMaster. 
WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. By John Bigelow. 
WILLIAM GILMORE SIMMS. By William P. Trent. 
GEORGE WILLIAMCURTIS. By Edward Cary. 
BAYARD TAYLOR. By A. H. Smyth. 


.“ These volumes are very valuable and full of interest. They undoubtedly will 
do much to encourage an interest in American literature, and to stimulate a de- 
sire to know about it and its authors.”—GEORGE WILLIS COOKE. 


AMERICAN COMMONWEALTHS. 


A series of volumes on such States of the Union as have a strik- 
ing political, social, or economical history. Edited by 
Horace E. ScupDER. With Maps and Indexes. Each vol- 
ume, 16 mo., gilt top, 1.25. 

VIRGINIA. By John Esten Cooke. 

OREGON. By William Barrows. 

MARYLAND. By William Hand Browne. 

KENTUCKY. By Nathaniel Southgate Shaler. 

MICHIGAN. By Thomas M. Cooley. 

KANSAS. By Leverett W. Spring. 

CALIFORNIA. By Josiah Royce. 

NEW YORK. By Ellis H. Roberts. 2 vols. 

CONNECTICUT. By Alexander Johnston. 

MISSOURI. By Lucien Carr. 

INDIANA. By J. P, Dunn, Jr. 

OHIO. By Rufus King. 

VERMONT. By Rowland E. Robinson. 


“The books are not mere State Histories ; they are something much more and 
very much better thanthat. They are attempts to embody what is most distinct 
and peculiar in the political life and history of each State, and to show how that 
has contributed to the development of the whole.”—GEoRGE WILLIS COOKE 





Descriptive Circulars of the books mentioned above, and of many others suitable for School, College, and Library use, will 


be sent to any address, on application. Correspondence solicited. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


4 Park Street, BOSTON. 


85 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


378-388 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 
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Convention of the N. E. A. at Detroit. 


As the time of the annual convention approaches, it 
becomes more and more evident that no mistake was 
made in selecting Detroit as a meeting place. The local 
committees have responded nobly to the onerous tasks 
that have been put upon them. Everybody foretells one 
of the most successful meetings in the history of the 
association. 

Detroit is a beautiful city with attractive water resorts 
in its neighborhood. To visit it at this time of year is 
of the nature of a summer outing. Hundreds of teach- 
ers will take advantage of the opportunities offered in 
the way of side trips and excursions. Boats run to the 
lovely Belle Isle park every hour, at ten cents for the 





ae 


si 


Dr. James M. Green, New Jersey, President of the N, E, A. 


SA, 





round trip. Tri-daily trips may be made from Detroit 
to the St. Clair Flats, the Venice of America, at the rate 
of fifty cents the round trip. Hotel rates at the Flats 
are only $1.00 to $2.00 per day. 

Excellent rates for larger side trips to the great num- 
ber of beautiful resorts about the Straits of Mackinac, 
St. Mary’s river and Georgian bay are offered. 

The meeting, as already announced in THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL, takes place July 8-12. The headquarters will 
be at the Hotel Cadillac. The other hotels of the city 
have all made advantageous rates and will doeverything in 
their power to accommodate the great concourse of 
guests. 

The final program has been issued by the executive 
committee. Itisastrong one. Besides the big men of 
the N. E. A. who can always be counted on for presenta- 


tion of forceful addresses, the assembled educators will 


have a chance to listen to distinguished guests, such as 
Bishop John Lancaster Spaulding; Cloudesley S. H. 
Brereton, Esq., of England; Hon. Richard Harcourt, 
minister of education for Toronto; Edna Dean Proctor, 
the well-known poet; Frederick M. Crunden, librarian of 
public library, St. Louis, and many others. The com- 
plete program of the convention, including all speakers 





William A. Morse, William pe Brush, 
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and their subjects, lists of railroad and steamship lines, 
of hotel charges, etc., was published in THE ScHOOL 
JOURNAL, May 18. 

Most of those who attend the convention will want al- 





Oliver G, Frederick, 
Chairman of‘Local Executive Committee and Executive Secre- 
tary of the General Committee, N. E. A. 





Supt. Wales C. Martindale, of Detroit. 


so to take in the Pan-American exposition at Buffalo. 

No better month can be chosen than July. Such a visit 

can be advantageously made by a ten days’ side trip 

from Detroit after the convention, or by a ten days’ stop 

over on the return trip for those whose tickets read 

via Hamilton, Toronto, Buffalo, or Niagara Falls. The 
(Continued on page 766 ) 
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LAIRD & LEE’S EDUCATIONAL HELPS 


Reference Works. Encyclopedias. 


Dictionaries—English, German, Spanish, and French, etc. 


THE Boston TIMEs says: “Laird & Lee, of Chicago, beat the world with their series of books of information.” 





LAIRD & LEB’S «¢¢ H > Thine n - 
VEST-POCKET Kaiser Dictionary. passa 
German-English. A new work of unusual merit, contain- 
ing the PRONUNCIATION OF ALL WORDS IN BOTH LANGUAGES. 
IDIOMS IN EVe RY-DAY USE. Of great importance for Germar- 
Americans, teachers, students, and business men. Cloth, 
special stamp, double index, 2§c.; leather, full gilt double 
index, soc. 


The New Century Standard Letter-Writer. 


By Alfred B. Chambers, author of The 20th Century Hanay 
Cyclopedia Britannica. Instructions and hundreds of admirable models 
for Business, Famity and Sociat CoRRESPONDENCE. Sensible and refined 
Love-LetTEeRs. How toaddress the President, Members of the Cabinet, 
and other high officials. Jllastrated. Cloth, beautiful cover, special 
design in colors, 7§¢.; board cover in colors, cloth back, soc. 











LAIRD & LEE’S H Electricity in all 
VEST-POCKET Electric Sparks. Branches and 
Applications described in plain and practical language. 
Up-to-date in every respect, including X-Rays and Wireless 
Telegraphy. Allabout the wiring and lighting of houses, 
with estimates of cost. Vocabulary of technical terms in 
common use. Eighty illustrations. Cloth, specialstamped 
cover, 5oc.; ful leather, full gilt, 7sc. 


The World’s Best Proverbs and Short 


QUOTATIONS. For Public Speaking, Literary Work, and 

Every-day Conversation. A new compilation from ancient and modern, 
American and foreign sources. Alphabetically arranged by subjects. By 
George H. Opdyke, M.A. Cloth, $1.25; full leather, full gilt, $1.50 
A unique work for every library, public or private. 








Conklin’s Handy Manual 


of Useful Informacion and Atlas of the World. The most famous work of its kind andsize. Over Two Million 
copies sold. Absolutely New Edition. Over 100new pages. Correctionsandadditionsinnumerable. The census 


of 1900, the tariff, our New Possessions described in detail, the new army law, etc. , etc. Cloth, 2gc.; library style, gold stamped, soc. 


The Modern Webster Dictionary. 


An entirely new book. Printed direct from brand new type. 60,000 words and definitions. 432 
pages. Illustrated. The Handy School Edition. Strongly recommended by college presidents and 


superintendents. 16mo, cloth, red edges, 25¢.; stiff silk cloth, indexed, soc.; Russia, full gilt, $1.00. 


Lee’s Vest-Pocket Question Settler. 
The 20th Century Handy Cyclopedia Britannica. 


Quick and accurate answers to all arguments that are likely to come up in every-day conversation. 
The most marvelous, alphabetically arranged pocketcompanion. Silk cloth, 25c.; morocco gilt,5oc. 


84 prrtraits and maps. Over 15,000 subjects of intense interest, alphabet- 
ically arranged, and covering Law, Business, History, Geography, Biog- 


raphy, Medicine, Zoology, Botany, etc. All Dates and latest Discoveries up to November 1, 1899. Flexible cloth, 2sc.; stiff cloth, library style, 50¢. 


Laird & Lee’s Vest-Pocket Webster Dictionary. 


asc.; Russia leather, fall gilt, soc, 
Stevens’ Mechanical Catechism. 


The World’s Ready Reckoner and Rapid Calculator. 


cloth back, asc ; Entirely revised and enlarged. 


The original and only complete edition. Stands alone and incomparable. Over 
one million and a quarter sold, and it still leads. Fully indexed. Silk cloth, 


885 pages. 250 illustrations. Questionsand answers preparatory to Civil Service Examinations. A 
marvelous, clear, and comprehensive work. Cloth, $1.00; leather, $1.50. 

1991 edition. 820 pages. Will solve any problem in a second. Interest 
tables, wage tables, measurement tables, foreign coins. Board covers, 





El Centiloquio De Santillana. q7gyi,that ranks among the 
Spanish text is splendid reading for Students, and they find in the Eng- 
lish Notes and Vocabulary, allthe help they need to master all the beau- 
ties of the work. Contains also Spanish Proverbs with English Trans- 
lation. Sure to be a favorite among English and Spanish speaking 
people. Souvenir edition, Cloth, inlaid cover, $1.08. 


The Grimm-Webster German-English English-Ger- 
MAN DICTIONARY. 30,000 words defined in both languages. German 
spelled according to the new Puttkammer orthography ; an educational 
necessity. Illustrated. Limp cloth, no index, asc.; stiff silk cloth, 
double index, soc.; Morocco. gilt, $1.00. 








Salva-Webster Spanish-English and English-Spanish 


Dictionary 884 pages, 40,000 words, and about 60,000 meanings. 
* Thoroughly revised and absolutely perfect. Pronun- 
ciation fally explained, with the Lord’s Prayer and other matter, as 
reading exercises. Abbreviations, irregular verbs, conversation, corres- 
pondence (social and commercial), proper names, biographical notes. 
geography of Spanish-speaking countries, with colored maps specially 
engraved; foreign coins and measures, etc..--all in both languages. 
Undoubtedly the most complete Dictionary of its size published in the 
world. Limp Cloth, no index. zec.; stiff silk cloth, double index, 6o¢.; 
morocco, full gilt, two thumb indexes, $1.00. 





A FAIRY NIGHT’S DREAM. 


By Katharine EF. Chapman. 


THE CREAM OF JUVENILE LITERATURE. 


, Itustratea by Gwynne Price. barat Ashley’s Great Trio: Minerva Thorpe’s Two, Heart ofaBoy,Schooledition 
A dainty story of the Fairies’ mysterious doingsin the Tan Pile J Chums, 
land of Oberon and Titania, Children’s and parents’ an Pile Jim, ANNIE G. Brown’s Fireside | Splendid Reading for Boys 


delight. Fresh, originaland pure. Tensplendid full- 
page half-tones; frontispiece and cover in colors. One 
of the very best of Christmas presents. Royal quarto, 
artistic binding, $1.00, 


Dick and Jack’s Adventures, 
Air Castle Don. 


Battles. 


ad oy i ui 
on y’s Rex Wayland For- and Girls. Cloth, unique 
une. 


binding, each, 75¢c. 





THE HEART OF A BOY. 


EDITION DE Luxe. From the 24th edition of Hamondo De Amicis. 
Illustrated with 26 text etchings and 38 full-page half-tone engravings. 
A book now read 1n twenty languages. Fine half-tone paper. New, 
artistic cover design. : . 

“There are few finer things in the world’s literature than The Heart 

’ of a Boy.”—Denver Repubdtican- 

“The best of ite kind.”—Boston Times. 1 

Pe ia binding in gold and colors; gilt top, (in a box), 








Officially Endorsed by the Government, Important 
Order received from the U. 8. Navy Department for 
LAIRD & LEE’S VEST-POCKET 
-S + as " 
Standard sofiish-eogueh Dictionary. tiston 
and Idioms; Mapsin colors of Spanieh-speaking coun- 


tries, ( uba and our New Possessions. Cloth, double in- 
dexed, 25c.; leather, gilt, double indexed, 50c. 





FIRESIDE BATTLES 


By Annie G. Brown. A delightful story for girls. True to life and 
full of sentiment, wit, and action. Exquisitely illustrated by J. CO. 
Leyendecker, the eminent artist. Edition de Luxe. 8vo. Special cover 
In colors. Ina box. $1.25c, 





e . * ge By 
Littre-Webster Fosish trensn Dictionary jax. 
Moury, A. B., LL.M., of the University of Paris. En- 
tirely new and original. 275 pages. 60,000 words, mean- 
ings, andidioms. French pronunciation fully explained. 
Hundreds of idiomatic expressions, Irregular verbs and 
other grammatical matter. Correct, complete, compact. 
Vest-pocket size. Silk cloth, double index, 25c.; Russia 
leather, full gilt, double index, 50¢. 











for sale by all Booksellers and School Supply Agents, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


Our Illustrated Catalogue sent free 
toany address upon application. 


LAIRD & LEE, Publishers, 263 Wabash Av., Chicago, III. 
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Intermedial Slant Writing. 


HE interest which has been awakened in the discussion 
of the best style of penmanship for the schools, has 
led to many inquiries and we are glad to publish 
herewith some of the facts and circumstances which 
led to the present reaction that has set in favor of 

the Intermedial Slant writing. 

When the sudden rage for vertical penmanship came into 
vogue in 1890, there was not a series of copy-books published 
in this country that did not follow, substantially, the standard 
Spencerian slant of fifty-two degrees. Professional penmen 
were therefore very slow to follow any departure from that 





of teachers of penmanship made similar investigations with 
much the same result, but their work in general ended with a 
strong protest against the vertical. These discussions led Mr. 
Heman P. Smith, of the well-known school-book house of 
Richardson, Smith & Co., of 135 Fifth Avenue, New York, to 
undertake a careful study of the problem with a view of ascer- 
taining what was the slant used by the men who did the great- 
est amount of practical writing. Mr. Smith was well equipped 
for the task by many years of practical experience in the field 
of public school methods in penmanship and drawing. In the 
course of this investigation he discovered, by the use of trac- 


From Smith’s Intermedial Writing Primer. 
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From Smith’s Intermedial Short Course, Book 4, 


From Smith’s Intermedial Regular Course, Book. 
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slant, and it was only when they began to investigate the 
writing that was in use in business offices that they saw there 
was some foundation and reason for a considerable departure 
from the old standard. 

The Penman’s Art Journal took up the discussion and inves- 
tigated the writing of a class of penmcn who, by their business, 
are compelled to write rapidly and distinctly, namely, the re- 
ceivers of dispatches in the Western Union Telegraph offices. 
They collected a great amount of writing of this kind in 1890 
and 1891, and there was hardly a vertical specimen to be found 
in the thousands which they gathered, but it was noticed by 
many penmen and educators that in the average specimen the 
departure from the fifty-two degrees slant was quite as great 
as it fell short of the vertical. About thesame time a number 
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ing paper having lines ruled with different degrees of s[eu} 
that the great majority of bookkeepers and copyists wrote a 
slant of between seventy and eighty degrees. He first made the 
test in the house of H.B. Claflin & Company, thru the courtesy 
of the treasurer, and out of eighty-two bookkeepers, it was 
found that eighty-one of them wrote a slant between seventy 
and eighty degrees. He next investigated the city departments, 
with similar result. Then he consulted the fire insurance 
offices in many different agencies, and received written reports 
from the officers in charge, which he has on file at his office, 
some stating that seventy-five degrees was the average slant 
of their writers and others between seventy and eighty degrees. 
Mr. Smith then prepared tracing paper similar to that used 
before and mailed it to business men of different cities, 
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together with a letter of which the following is a copy: 

‘* We are publishing a series of copy-books tor use in public 
schools, with copies tor the children to study as models from 
which to learn to write. 

As there seems to be a difference of opinion among educators 
with reference to the style of writing best adapted to business, 
we desire to learn which is the prevailing style among business 
writers in mercantile houses, copyists in city departments and 
in commercial offices generally, whether vertical writing, ora 
medium slant of hetween seventy and eighty degrees, or a slant 
of fifty-two degrees, is most written, and which is preferable ? 

‘We enclose herewith tracing paper with scales of sines of 
different degrees of slant, with which a test may be made of the 
writing from the books in your offices. Our only purpose is to 
learn which we shall publish as the best type or style of writing 
to teach our pupils legible and rapid writing for business, copy- 
ists, and general correspondents. Thanking you in advance for 
the favor, we are 

Very truly yours 
H. P. SMITH. 


A great number of replies were received and among them 
letters from Buffalo, Hartford, New Haven, Indianapolis, Louis- 
ville, Jersey City, etc., etc. 

In Hartford, there are many insurance offices employing a 
large number of clerks. From one office he received a state- 
ment as follows : 

‘“‘T doubt if ten per cent. of our clerks, and there are hundred§ 
of them, write the fifty-two degrees slant, and not one in a hun- 
dred writes vertical.” 


From the Travelers’ Insurance office : 


?.“We have tested the slant, with the device you sent and found 
that almost all the ninety clerks write a slant between seventy 
and eighty degrees,” 


NS Caupor — blera:fyanier 
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speed and legibility, with other schools where the vertical was 
in use, and for the past year specimens of the pupils’ writing, 
giving the time limit for writing, have been collected from 
different schools and grades for the purpose of making 
such comparisons. The result of these investigations, together 
with the fact that business writers use the medium slant and 
that therefore this must be the most natural, has led in many 
places to a demand for change from the vertical back to a 
rational slant. 

The Intermedial Slant is not new. In fact, it is the natural 
hand of a vast number of rapid business writers and has been 
for years, and it only remained for a strong, intelligent leader 
like Mr. Smith to seize hold of its leading characteristics and 
plave it in the schools. 

Vertical penmanship has its strong advocates and always 
will have. On the other hand there are many very excellent 
writers who still cling to the old fifty-two degrees slant with 
a fondness almost amounting to affection; but between the 
two extremes it is safe to say that there is, and will con- 
tinue to be, a great and increasing demand for copy-books 
based upon the intermedial slant of between seventy and eighty 
degrees. 

Nearly a dozen series have been projeeted and announced 
and several have already been published within the past six 
months. 

Mr. Smith has recently completed his Intermedial system by 
the publication of a teachers’ manual, and a complete revision 
of the shorter course books, adding two numbers to that part 
of the series. The entire series now consist of the writing 
primer, (for pen or pencil) ; the short course, (six books) ; 
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A Group of Intermedial Slant Signatures. A 


In Buffalo one of the supervisors of penmanship made in- 
vestigation in a large number of business houses with the use 
of the tracing paper, and wrote that it was a revelation to him 
= the great majority of the bookkeepers wrote a medium 
slant. 

It was the result of these investigations which led to the 
publishing of the first series of copy-books on a medium slant 
and known as “Smith’s Intermedial Round Hand Penmanship.” 
The first books of the series were issued in 1896. This system 
was received with much favor from the start. 

At the Northern Indiana Teachers’ Association, held at Fort 
Wayne, in 1898, a very strong paper was presented by Profes- 
sor W. E. Lyon, supervisor of penmanship in Detroit, in which 
he controverted the claims of those clamoring for vertical writ- 
ing, and advocated modified slant. The sentiments of the paper 
were cordially indorsed and the following resolutions were 
adopted : 

‘* Resolved—By the penmanship section of the N.I, T. A., as- 
sembled at Fort Wayne, that it declarein favor or medium or in- 
| rage Slant writing as the best standard for the schools of 

Resolved—That the president ot this section be instructed to 
place eopies of this resolution in the hands of the State Board 
of Education.” 

The results from the use of Smith’s Intermedial Penmanship 
in a large number of the schools in different cities, led to com- 
parisons being made in the writing from those schools for 


regular course, (eight books) ; teachers’ manual and writing 
charts. The series is published by Richardson, Smith & Co., 135 
Fifth avenue, New York city. 

The Intermedial Series of copy-books have been very widely ac 
cepted and are already introduced into many of the best 
schools of the country. Among other publications of the house 
of Richardson, Smith & Company, are: 

Monteith’s Natural History Readings, in two books, Book One 
treating of mammals, and Book Two, of Birds, etc. These are 
thoroly modern books, beautifully illustrated, and in accord 
with the latest sentiment in regard to animal study. 

Spalding & Moore’s Language Speller, Parts One and Two, 
correlating language work with spelling and forming a new 
departure in both of these important and much discussed sub- 
jects of school instruction. 

American Musie System, by Frederick Zuchtmann, a complete 
course of music instruction, for public schools including 
charts and readers, together with teachers’ manual and supple- 
mentary exercises. 

Songs of School and Flag, by Dr. Frank R. Rix, director of 
music in the public schools of the Borough of Queens, a fresh 
book full of the best songs, arranged especially for adaptation 
to the voices of pupils in the advanced grammar grades. 

Gilbert & Sullivan's Practical Lessonsin Algebra, a beginner’s 
book, for advanced grammar grades, or for the first year in 
high school. 
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CentralHigh School of Detroit, 


Where the National Educational Exhibit will be held during the 
of the N. E.A. 














(Continued from page 762.) 

N. E. A. rate to Detroit, including side trip or stop-over 
will be found more desirable than the rate to Buffalo 
alone. An illustrated booklet of fifty pages, setting 
forth the scenic, historic, and other attractions of De- 
troit has been issued by the Local Executive Commit- 
tee. It will be mailed to any address upon application. 

All correspondence on local affairs should be addressed 
to Prof. Oliver G. Frederick, chairman local execu- 
tive committee, 50 Miami Ave., Detroit, Mich. 











Fred. W. Moe, 


Convention Chairman of Committee on Educational Exhibits 


The Educational Exhibit at Detroit. 


The display to be made by publishing houses and man- 
ufacturers of school apparatus at Detroit promises to be 
one of the largest and most varied ever held at an N. E. 
A. convention. All the exhibits will be shown in the 
new Central high school building, one of the handsomest 
school buildings in the United States. Every effort has 
been made by the chairman of the committee on exhibits, 
Prin. Fred W. Moe, to avoid the mistakes of previous 














MESSRS. SILVER, 
BURDETT 
& COMPANY 


invite correspondence from all 
teachers, and school officers con- 
templating changes in text- 
books next year,—or the intro- 
duction of new studies and texts, 










year. 


To our list, already exten- 
sive and varied, we are adding, 
this year, some fifty important 
new texts for school and college 
use which will be ready before 
the opening of the next school 


Our Brief Educational Cat- 
alog (new edition just ready) is 
an indispensable cade mecum for 
all who would know the titles 
and authors of the newest and 
best text-books, It will be 
mailed from any of our offices 
in response to request. %% Ht % 








THE NEWEST TEXT-BOOKS 


SOON TO APPEAR 

































FOR THE GRADES 


First Stepsin Reading, Todd and Pow- 


ell, 24c. 


Outlines in Nature Study and History, 


Engel, 48c. 


Springtime Flowers, Norcross, 36c. 
Plans for Busy Work, Edited by Sarah 


Louise Arnold. 


Prepared by the Boston Primary 
Teachers’ Association. 


Seven Great American Poets, Hart, 90c. 
The Silver Song Series 


No. 2—For Second or Third Grades,15c, 
No. 6—For Sixth or Seventh Grades,12c_ 
No. 12—Recreation Songs, 24c. 


The Beacon Song Collection, Number 


Two, Griggs, 72c. 


American Inventions and Inventors, 


Mowry, 65c. 


First Steps in Arithmetic, Pierce, 36c. 
Elements of Arithmetic, Pierce, 36c. 





FOR HIGH SCHOOLS AND 
COLLEGES 


Introduction to the Study of Com- 
merce, Clow $1.25. 

Business Law, White, $1.25. 

Elements of Ethics, Davis, $1.60. 

Elementary Ethics, Davis, $1.20. 

An English Grammar, Miine, 75c. 

The New Complete Arithmetic, Sen- 
senig and Anderson, 9c. 

The Elements of Vocal E Harmony, Oarke, 


Highways and Byways of Music, Clar “9 
The Silver Series of Modern Language 
Text-Books: 


An Elementary Spanish Grammar, 
Loiseauz, 9c. 
An Elementary Spanish Reader, Loi- 
seaux, 9c. 
The gS yt “peaks = of English and Ameri- 
can 
Macaulay’s “ - of Ancient Rome,” 
soper's he L per, 25c. ; cloth, 35c. 
me 24 Last of the t eicans,” 
Cook, cl 


Pope’s eth Rape of the Lock,” Zaton, 
paper, 15c.; cloth, 25c. 





FOR THE GRADES 


The Arnold Primer, Sarah Louise Ar- 
nold. 

Asgard Stories, Foster and Cummings. 

Our First School Book, Ferris. [Hady. 

Songs of Happy Life (Revised edition), 

The South American Republics, Mark- 
wick and Smith. The World and Its 
People Series. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


Freshman English and Theme Correct- 
ing at Harvard, Copeland & Rideout. 
High School Physiology, Stowweit. 


The Silver Series of English and Ameri- 
can Classics: 
Eliot’s ‘Silas Marner,” Maxcy 
Tennyson’s * The Holy Grail” ” Jewett. 
Poems of Robert Burns, Kent. 


The - Series of Modern Language 
Xt-Books; 


guilesateery French Reader, Douay. 
An Elementary German Reader, Lutz. 
Germany and the Germans, Lodeman. 
Die Braut von Messina, Carruth. 

I Promessi Sposi, Levi. 

Zaragueta, Howland. 

Spanish Anthology, Fora. 













NEW YORK—29-33 East 19th St. 
PHILADELPHIA—1328 Arch St. 


Correspondence regarding these, or any publications of the House, will be gladly answered. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers 


ATLANTA-—140 Whitehall St. 


BOSTON-219-223 Columbus Ave. CHICAGO—378-388 Wabash Ave. 
SAN FRANCISCO 319-325 Sansome St. 
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conventions, and to secure the active co-operation of as 
many firms and companies as possible. The response of 
the business houses has been cordial. Nearly twice as 
many firms will be represented as at any previous con- 
vention in the history of the N.E. A. The policy of 
the committee in fixing a very low price for space seems 
therefore, to be amply justified by the remarkable com- 
pleteness of the exhibition. Doubtless every teacher 
and superintendent who attends the convention will visit 
the exhibition sections several times; they ought to. 


The Indian School Service at Detroit. 


The Department of Indian Education expects to have 
the best meeting in its history at Detroit. The pro- 
gram includes addresses from the leading educators of 








W. F. Lyon, Chairman Information and Reception Com-~ 
mittee,N, E-A, 
the country. Among others Hon. Wm. T. Harris,{United 
States commissioner of education; Hon. Delos Fall, 
state superintendent, Mich.; Hon. C. R. Skinner, state 
superintendent, New York; Dr. A. E. Winship; Prof. C. 
M. Woodward, of the Washington university, St. Louis; 
Dr. H. B. Frissell, principal of Hampton institute and 
president of the association; Hon. W. A. Jones, com- 
missioner of Indian affairs; Hon. W. N. Beardshear, 
: president Ames college, Iowa; Col. R. H. Pratt, super- 
intendent Carlisle Indian school, Pa.; Mr. E. L. Nardin, 
superintendent Mt. Pleasant Indian school, Mich.; Mr. 
H. B. Peairs, superintendent Haskell institute, Kan.. 
ree ae Mr. S. M. McCowan, superintendent Phoenix Indian 
ee - school, Arizona; Miss Estelle Reel, superintendent In- 
C. F. Daniels, Chairman on Committee on Accommodations. dian schools, Washington, D. C. 


NOTABLE BOOKS. 


THE CHILD LIFE READERS 
By Etta AusTIN BLAISDELL and Mary FRANCES BLAISDELL, 


THE CHILD LIFESPRIMER. 25 cents. 
CHILD LIFE. A First Reader. 25 cents. 
CHILD LIFE IN TALE AND FABLE. A Second Reader. 35 cents. 
CHILD LIFE IN MANY LANDS. A Third Reader. 36 cents. 
CHILD LIFE IN LITERATURE. A Fourth Reader. 40 cents. 


Have Been Rapidly Introduced .into the Best Public School Systems of the New England, 
Middle Atlantic, Central and Western States 


Because 
THEY ARE INTERESTING TO THE CHILD 
and Because 
THEY ARE GRADED TO THE CHILD’S CAPACITY 


A THREE VOLUME SERIES OF GEOGRAPHIES 
By Ravpu S, Tarr and Frank M. McMurry. 


HOME GEOGRAPHY AND THE EARTH AS A WHOLE. first Book. 60 cents. 
NORTH AMERICA. Second Book. 7 cents. 
EUROPE AND OTHER CONTINENTS: WITH A REVIEW OF NORTH AMERICA. 7% cents 
These Geographies are based on Sound Pedagogical Principles 
and are Scientifically Accurate : ; : : : 
HOME GEOGRAPHY is made prominent. Actual experience 


rms the final basis for all study of geography. 
’ THE RELATION BETWEEN MAN AND THE EARTH is 


continually brought out. 


A SHORT HISTORY (OF THE UNITED STATES 
y KDWARD CHANNING, 


A clearly written account of the founding of the United States, A 425 pp. of Text, with Maps and Illustrations, a Table 


text-book for use in Grammar Grades and intended for serious study. . 
The pov ke has hadin mind the fact that most of the pupils in the | Of Dates, a Marginal Analysis, Questions and Suggestions 
Grammar Grades will have no further opportunity to study the history | to Teachers, the Constitution of the United States and 
of their country. Greater stress is therefore laid upon the constitutional Ind 

period than upon the colonial era. This book is a text-book; itis nota | ®" Index. 90 cents 


story-book or a pictare-book. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, = 66 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Chicago Boston San Francisco Atlanta 


























The Illustrations are not merely pictures. They illustrate. 
The Maps are clear and distinct and are not overburdened with 
useless detail. 
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Affiliated with the School Journal. 


The Teachers’ Institute. 


The Teachers’ Institute each month furnishes to grade 
and rural teachers the inspiration which she needs to 
keep her educational standard high. Into the teacher's 
life creeps a feeling of distrust of her own powers; she 
falls below her ideals and becomes discouraged. To this 
educator comes The Institute, filled from cover to cover 
with hints, helps, and suggestions. Once more the 
teacher takes fresh courage. She tucks her Institute 
under her arm and goes up to the little school with hope 
in her heart. The magazine does not simply have spas- 
modic spells of uplifting teachers to higher planes of 
thought and living. It preaches the right kind of aims 
and worthy aspirations first, last, and always. It not 
only suggests, but it shows the teacher how to live up to 
lofty ideals. Its lesson plans are prepared with the sole 
purpose of giving some things that teachers in any 
schools, whether in the country or the town, may use in- 
telligently and profitably. Whatever appears in the line 
of helps bears the stamp of experience, and letters from 
teachers all over the country bear testimony to the fact 
that renewed enthusiasms have been kindled at these 
altars. The purpose of the magazine appears on every 
page, and that purpose is to inspire the devoted teacher 
‘to nobler aims and to awaken in the indifferent teacher 
new conceptions of her work. Supplements that are 
worth far more than the price of the paper, which is 
$1.00 a year, are issued each month. 


The Primary School. 


What The Teachers’ Institute is to upper grade and 
country school teachers, The Primary School is to teach- 
ers of little children. Its aims are of the best, its 
suggestions uplifting. Every month there are thought- 
ful editorials which have been written, out of the 
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experience of one who has taught, to stimulate and 
broaden those who are teaching. The pages abound in 
methods that have been tried and found valuable and by 
using these methods the primary teacher can climb to 
higher and more intelligent views of child-training. 
Especially helpful are the nature study papers. But it 
would be difficult to determine just what features are 
the most commendable where all are good. As a help in 
supplementary reading The Child |World is issued each 
month and is given with The Primary School, making 
really two magazines for $1.00. Colored supplements 
also accompany this perfectly equipped teachers’ period- 
ical. 


Teachers’ Bureau. 


Kellogg’s Teachers’ Bureau, now in its twelfth year, 
has won a name for conservative method in bureau work. 
Because associated with a house publishing teachers’ 
books and papers unusual facilities are offered for know- 
ing who the live and progressive teachers are. The main 
idea has been to get together a list of teachers whose 
preparation and experience are more than adequate for 
the kind of work desired. The appreciation of the ser- 
vices of this bureau in securing and recommending only 
the best has been generous. Inquiries for teachers 
from colleges and normal schools have increased. Three 
callers at this bureau on one day from a prominent train- 
ing school for teachers said: “The dean recommends 
this bureau.” A prominent normal school principal 
writes: “I like your business-like methods.” The scope 
and extent of the work of this bureau is contained in the 
following sentence of State Superintendent Sheats, of 
Florida, “Upon your recommendation I have just em- 
ployed Dr. C. C. Rounds for institute work at Tallahas- 
see.” Mr. H.S. Kellogg, the manager of this bureau, will 
be at Detroit to answer inquiries and recommend teach- 
ers. 








LAKE ENGLISH CLASSIGS. 


UNDER THE EDITORIAL SUPERVISION OF 
LINDSAY TODD DAMON, A.B., 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH, BROWN UNIVERSITY. 
THIS SERIES OF BOOKS WILL APPEAL TO TEACHERS: 


First—Because of the neat binding, beautiful printing from | THIRD—Because of the excellent Introductions and critical 
new type, extra paper, and the general book-like char- 


acter of the series. 


the best critics. 


oo 
ECONOMICS AND IN- 


HENRY W. THURSTON, 
Head of Department of Social and 
Economic Science, Chicago Normal 

School. With an Introduction by 


ALBION W. SMALL, 
Head of Department of Sociology, 
the University of Chicago. 





Cloth, 234 pages. 


SzeconpD—Because the text in each case is that adopted by | FirrH—Because the prices, for the character of the books 


DUSTRIAL HISTORY &CO RHETORICrorSCHOOLS 
For SECONDARY SCHOOLS Rohn A BY 
BY 378-388 Wabash Avenue - CHICAGO ROBERT HERRICK, A. B., 





ELEMENTS OF FRENCH 
A Practical Course for Secondary Schools. 


By Andre Beziat de Bordes 


Lecturer in Romance Languages, Columbia 
College. 





comment of the editors. 


FourtH—Because of the helpful Notes and scholarly ar- 
rangement. 





are lower than those of any other series. 


Send for Complete List, with Prices. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN 





COMPOSITION AND 


Associate Professor of English, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; and 


LINDSAY TODD DAMON, A.B. 


Associate Professor of English, 
Brown University. 





Price, $1.00 Embodies the most recently accept- 





Part I—Industrial Observation and 
Interpretation. 
Part I]—Outlines of the Industrial 


Price, $1.00. Uniform Binding. 











EASY FRENCH READINGS 


History of England and the United Puays HiIsToRY STORIES ida bias” eit baa 

States. " ‘ . oth. 47 ages, wi w ndex 
Part Ill—Elements of Economic Edited with ee Notes, and Vo- and iyncpels for Review. Copies 

Theory. —— will be sent on receipt of the price, 


ed method of English teaching 
in Secondary Schools. 





Price, 50 cents each, 








$7.00. 
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‘THE MOTHER TONGUE SERIES 


LANGUAGE, GRAMMAR, AND COMPOSITION 


By Ggorcr Lyman KITTREDGE, Prof. of English in Harvard Univ., and SARAH LOUISE ARNOLD, Supervisor of Schools, Boston, 





A SPECIAL NEW YORK STATE EDITION. 
Book I. is for grades 4, 5 and 6. Boox II. is for grades 7, 8 and 9 (the first year in the high school.) 

For the special needs of New York state THE MOTHER TONGUE has been arranged to meet perfectly the require- 
ments of the Regents’ New Syllabus. It covers adequately all the Regents’ Requirements in Grammar and Composition for 
Elementary, Advanced, First Year English and English Composition, and presents with even added excellence those 
qualities which have made the first edition the most notable books on the subject of English recently published. 





IMPORTANT ADDITIONS. 


1. Seventy-two pages of lessons on composition, including discussions, illustrations, and exercises on the sentence, the 
paragraph the whole composition, written conversation, notation and description, letter writing, and business forms. 

2. Adequate discussion, illustrations and exercises on the sequence of tenses. 

3. A detailed classification ef phrases with illustrations and exercises. 
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cuse University. 


TWO COMMENDATIONS. 


AMOS W. FARNHAM, Teacher of English Grammar, Oswego State Normal and Training School, 
The Mother Tongue books present language study in its true setting ; fmouges the basis of language, language the basis of gram- 
know of no books better adapted to the teaching 0: this complex subject t 


ALBERT LEONARD, President of Michigan State Normal Schools; recently Professor of Pedagogy, Syra“ 


_ These books are most admirably adapted to the needs of our public schools. 
bines scholarship and adaptation to the needs of children so satisfactorily £ f \ 
will bring about a marked improvement in the teaching of elementary English, and I cannot but feel that in bringing out this series of 
text-books the publishers are doing a service of great value to the cause of sound instruction in English in the elementary schools. 


an the Mother Tongue books by Professor Kittredge 


There is no other series, so far as I know, which com- 


as this series. The use of these books in our public schools 





Already in use in the Normal Schools of Michigan, Washington, D. C., Plattsburgh Normal, Ithaca, Watertown, 
Niagara Falls, North Tonawanda, Canandaigua, etc., etc. 
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‘THE BEST ALGEBRAS... 


Atwood’s Higher - §$ .80| Atwood’s Grammar - $ .60 
. Standard - 1.20 4 Exercises - .80 
Pure inductive modern method, with profuse graded exercises, 
which have been selected to illustrate principles rather than to present 
puzzles. Recognized as the best in many important schools. 
** Atwood’s Standard Algebra was adopted for Boston High Schools at 
the special request of myself and teachers as the best available.”—JoHN 
TrtLow, Master of Girls’ High School. 


BEST ARITHMETIC. 


Inductive method, with many original attractive features. In active 
preparation. By Supt. CO. F. CARROLL, Worcester, Mass. 


BEST SPELLERS. 


The Morse Speller, py Prof. 8. T. Durton, Teachers College, N. Y. 
Graded dictation and correlation work. Represents the method used 
in many good schools. ion 

‘Its plan is sensible and practical in every way. An Ideal Speller.”— 

W. F. Gorpy, Prin., Hartford, Conn. 


The Quincy Word List (New). By F. E. Parxin, Superintendent 
Quincy, Mass. Over 6,000 of the most common words in use, carefully 
raded in original groups. : : hee 
“The best book to use in teaching the mechanics of spelling in _a 
graded school I have ever seen.”—F'. E. SANFORD, Supt., La Grange, Ill. 


BEST READERS. 
CLASSICAL, GEOGRAPHICAL, AND HISTORICAL. 


New Century Readers.—‘fuompsons. 
For Childhood Days. I.; Fairy Tale and Fable, II.: Books III. and 
IV. in active preparation. Classical, Fodasqgiost Literary, Artistic. 
‘* Decidedly the best readers yet seen.”—M. V. O'SHEA, Professor of 
Pedagogy, University, Wisconsin. 
UNIVERSAL VERDICT, AFTER EXAMINATION. 


Deane’s Phonetic Reader. Best Rapid Method for Reading- 
Many thousands in New York City. . 
“T like it better than any other phonetic method.”--SaraB L. ARNOLD, 
Supervisor Primary Schools, Boston. 





CARROLL’S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 


Around the World. BooksI.andII.are unique. The most popular 
booksin print. In demand by thousands in all large cities. 
LATEST ADOPTION AS TEXT-BOOKS. INDIANAPALIS. 
“Remarkably valuable and attractive for elementary geography.”— 
H. 8. TarBewu, Superintendent, Providence, R. I. 


DUTTON’S HISTORY SERIES. 


Indians and Pioneers. I. Colonies. II. 
** Most valuable books. Have adopted them.”—Supt. C. B. GitBERT. 


VERY POPULAR BOOKS. 

Far East and Far West Red Children. Mari L. Prarr 
Indian myths in the author’s best style. Wonderfully interesting 
for children of 8d and 4th years. ofuse unique illustrations. 
Every school needs this book. 

Ferd’s Nature’s By-Ways. Natural Science Primary Almost 
a Juvenile Poem. 

Atwater’s Stories From the Poets. 2d grade. 


Sprache Und Gesprach, German Reader. Primer, ist and 2d 
Reader. By J. P. Lorssene and Prof. C. F. Kotse, Buchtel College. 


Gems of German Literature. Lozspena. 


Easy Experments in Physics. By Preston Samir, State Normal 
School, Fitchburg, Mass. Best Normal School Method. Simple 
apparatus. 

Revival of English Poetry in the Nineteenth Century. 
Edited by E. M. Bucxinauam, A. B. (Radcliffe). 

Standard School Physiology. By Dr. R. B. SmrrH and Supt. 
E. C. Witxarp, Stamford, Conn. 

‘It is admirable in every way, clear, concise, and scientific. Thoro- 
ughly up-to-date and superior to other similar books.”—Prof. W. W. 
SHARE, Chemistry, Adelphi College, Brooklyn, N. Y 
Intermedial Copy Books. Round business hand -not back slant. 

Many thousand dozens in New York City. 
(Outline) ll divisions. 


New Century Development Maps. 
Greatest utility, lowest price. __ i 

“Far better than any other outline maps examined.”—Prof. R. E. 

Donae, Teachers College, New York. 





See illustrated catalog of other choice books. 


Very liberal discount and exchange rates. 


THE MORSE COMPANY, Publishers, 


8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Main Office; 96 Fifth Ave., New York. 


195 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill, 
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An Educational Apostle. 
(Continued from page 760.) 


able learned societies like the society of Arts at Lon- 
don, But that was only a feeble blast heralding 
the big campaign among the teachers in our great cen- 
ters of population. It is the tens of thousands of work- 
ers in our primary and secondary schools who are all 
powerful for good or evil in the matter of educational 
method. They were not slack in welcoming the inno- 
vator from Philadelphia. Bradford turned out its 
teachers en masse; Manchester was not behind, for the 
audience fairly stormed the lecture hall, and stimulated 
the lecturer by the unfeigned heartiness of their enthu- 
siasm. Liverpool bestirred itself, and even the slower, 
cannier Scot, showed itself as eager for once to assimil- 
ate new things as his more impressionable southern 
brothers, for Aberdeen and Glasgow tingled with educa- 
tional fervor. The same thing occurred in the Potteries, 
at Stoke-on-Trent—where popular enthusiasm found an 
aristocratic leader in the Duchess of Sutherland—at 
Barryport, at Southampton, and among the teachers of 
London, 

There is something fine in the feeling that strings 
one’s nerves, and tightens up one’s mental cords, as it 
passes from one side to another of a crowded audience, 
all held in a state of breathless sympathy by a skilful 
lecturer, This it is that has characterized the assem- 
blies that have listened to Mr. Tadd, the consciousness 
of the presence of new, stimulative notions of the very 
first value. 

Naturally the interest manifested in these new meth- 
ods has been reflected in the English press, which both 
in London and in the provinces has been swift to hold 
out a friendly hand to the lecturer. Some of the great 
London dailies devoted leaders to a discussion of his 
ideas, one interviewed him. The more important provin- 
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cials journal were equally interested, and the educational 
papers, it is needless to state, were only too glad to 
open their columna to exhaustive articles on Mr. Tadd, 
his methods, and his books. 

In a word, I think it almost unprecedented that an 
educationalist and innovator strange to the majority of 
the British, and Known only thru his book, should meet 
everywhere with so much sympathy, and sympathy that 
speedily became enthusiasm. Part of this effect is due to 
the personal character of the man himself. Eager and 
earnest,fully convinced of the enormous importance of the 
work he is doing, Mr. Tadd makes a profound impression 
by his bright sympathetic address, and by the modesty 
with which he urges his pretensions. 

It is not given to every one to unite all these quali- 
ties. When found together, as they are found in Mr 
Tadd, they commend an instant sympathy, and insure 
the success of his pleadings. 


er 


In most schools the study of current events in some 
shape is now a part of the reguiar exercises. To carry 
out this work successfully a regular plan is needed, also 
a digest of the events of the month prepared for the 
school-room. Among the current event publications, 
there is no doubt Our Times best suits the needs of 
teacher and pupils. It comes just often enough—twice 
a month; it gives the most important events, leaving 
out the unimportant and confusing details ; it has many 
helpful and attractive illustrations; its language is 
simple enough to be understood by pupils of the lower 
grades. In the ordinary newspaper the reader is left in 
the dark in many things; in Our Times these are fully 
explained. The last number of Volume XI. contains a 
carefully prepared index, which we know will be a great 
convenience to many. 
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THE BEST BOOKS IN SIX SUBJECTS 


THE ESSENTIALS OF ARITHMETIC. | TILDEN’S COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. 


A two-book series. What is the peculiar merit of | 
these arithmetics? They compel the pupil to reason out | 


Its appearance revolutionized the study of commercial 
and industrial geography. Have you examined this 


his conclusions. 
mathematical works? 


HILL’S VERTICAL WRITING BOOKS 


practice agree. The common fault of vertical writing 


Hill copy books. 


have had a sale limited only by the boundaries of the 
United States. This new series is an improvement on 
the old. 


spection. Shall we hear from you? 


Could higher praise be given to any |. 


_ELLIS'S HISTORY OF OUR COUNTRY. 


Contain no surreptitious devices to make theory and | 


—lack of speed—is specially guarded against in the 


SOUTHWORTH'S NEW LANGUAGE LESSONS | 


} 
Southworth’s older books on language and grammar 


The new books are now ready for your in- | 


remarkable book? 


Not a disquisition on the philosophy of history, but a 
stirring, graphic narrative of our nation’s growth and 
progress. An inspiriting patriotic book for all young 
Americans, The text is as fascinating as any ever 
bound between covers. Type, maps, and _ illustra. 


Are you thinking of changing your text-book on 
United States History? 


IN PRESS. 


THE SHEWELL READERS. 


Six books. The most appropriate literary material 
presented thru the most approved methods. 





BOSTON : 68 Chauacy Street. 


NEW YORK: 111 Fifth Avenue, 


Correspondence cordially invited. - - - Send_for our catalog. 


THOMAS R. SHEWELL & CO., 


CHICAGO : 378 Wabash Avenue, 
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The American Institute of Public Instruction 


will be held this year at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., July 
5-8. A strong program has been arranged and a good 
attendance should result. 

The opportunity is an excellent one to visit Saratoga, 
once the most fashionable of American watering-places, 
still the most truly popular. Saratoga is the ideal con- 
vention town. Good ticket rates are announced, and it 
will be easily possible for a person, without great ex- 
pense, to take in the convention at Saratoga, the Pan- 
American exposition at Buffalo, and the convention of 
the National Educational Association at Detroit. 


GF 
A New Book on the Teeth. 


Dr. Victor C. Bell’s little book “Our Teeth : How to lake 
Care of Them,” is meeting with most favorable reception. It 
is to be adopted as a supplementary reader in a number of 
schools this Fall. Below are a few of the many letters of 
congratulation and appreciation received by the publiskers 
from well-known educators: 


1 like very much the little book ‘‘ Our Teeth : How to Take 
Care of Them,” I am sure it will win a place for itself among 
supplementary readers, L. H. Jones. 

Superintendent of Schools, Cleveland, Ohio, 


Dr. Bell’s book is a most helpful contribution, It is simple. 
interesting, and faithful in description and representation. The 
growing attention to this neglected ard important phase of 
health-training is very gratifying. W.H. Edson, 
Superintendent of Schools, Grand Rapids, Mich, 


I read ‘‘Our Teeth” from cover to finish. Every primary 
teacher should have acopy on ber desk and read a chapter a day, 
or have the children read it aloud for the valuable and useful 
information it contains. — M. GREENWOOD, 
Superintendent of Schools, Kansas City, Mo. 


The book is published by The Young America Publishing 
Company, 111 Fifth Avenue, New York, (Price 35c,. postpaid.) 


For pimples, blotches, bad complexion, Hood’s Sarsaparilla is 
the medicine to take—it has established this fact. 
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In his new volume, A History of the American People, Pro- 
fessor Francis Newton Thorpe presents another example of a 
national history condensed within the covers of a single book. 
Of such histories, after the manner of Green’s admirable and 
famous “Short History of the English People,” many have ap- 
peared recently. There are great advantages in the single 
volume plan, and there are. very great disadvantages. Both 
advantages and disadvantages are manifest in this book. 

The author presents his subject, than which no other is 
more important, in thirty-nine chapters, arranged chiefly with 
reference to chronology. Each chapter, however, is topical ; 
is an essay,rather than a collection of facts relating to asingle 
period; and is an interpretation of its topic. Some of the 
chapter-headings are decidedly attractive ; Who shall tax Amer- 
ica? The Ways of the New Nation ; The Ruin of American Com- 
merce ; In the Youth of the Republic ; The Struggle for the 
Right to Vote ; and The Hundred Years’ Migration. The text 
is usually as pleasing to the literary taste as are these head- 
ings. , 

There are many examples of fine phrasing in the pages. 
The Indian is described as ‘an intellectual wild man” in a 
chapter which is keen and truthful. ‘fhe author takes quite as 
unfavorable a view of the natives whom the Europeans found 
here as did those eye-witnesses themselves or as do Parkman 
and Schouler in their histories. “Expediency is the supreme 
law of the state” is a proposition sufficiently startling to com- 
mand reflective attention even in a chapter which constantly 
leads the reader forward by an interest made exceedingly active 
by many sharp thrusts at those zigzags of morality which 
make the way of progress devious and the byways of history 
dark. “To enfranchise little minds is to turn into the streets 
men who squeak and gibber” is the language in which the au- 
thor expresses the Federalists’ fears of universal suffrage. Yet 
mere ferocity of phrase does not measure the range of our au- 
thor’s literary art. This pleasanter proposition comes equally 
near to the truth of American democracy ; “ The offices m com- 
monwealth, in city, in county, and in national government are 
safety-valves.” How well do those employees of government 
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COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
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By H. M. ROWE, Ph. D. 


The various sets supply Courses of Study ranging from 
five months to two and one-half years. 

Has the remarkable record of over twelve hundred adop- 
tions in twelve months. Easy to teach. Send for list of 
schools using it. There are some in your neighborhood, 


COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL GEOGRAPHY, 


By J. J. MACFARLANE, A. M., 
Librarian Philadelphia Commercial Museum. 
SEND FOR SAMPLE PAGES AND PROSPECTUS. 
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who hold over year after year because of expert knowledge or 
skill and of indispensable services understand the meaning 
of the procession in that legislative department of gov- 
ernment which appears doomed to illustrate the fallacy of 
the theory of “rotation in office!” How well do all care- 
ful observers understand the effects of the responsibility 
of office when once they have rolled down upon the 
lucky, or unlucky, citizens who have at last become office- 
holders! We get also in these pages the large historical per- 
spectives in sentences of which this is an example: “ President 
Monroe’s uncertainty of the perpetuity of the Union in 1830 
was characteristic of the thought of all American statesmen 
till slavery was abolished.” 

The volume gives many evidences of knowledge of the 
sciences in their modern forms and contents. We find America 
treated as the oldest of all the continents, and our Indians as 
ancients compared with whom the Assyrians were moderns. 
Certain chapters and many paragraphs reveal a mind well in- 
formed in the law, in economics, and in the practical affairs of 
business and of politics. It shows also a very comprehensive 
and a very firm grasp of the facts and principles of American 
history, considered merely as a sequence of events and a series 
of combinations and resolutions of forces. It shows also knowl- 
edge of facts gained from the best sources available. It has 
been scientifically prepared. It is decidedly not a book made 
by putting other books together. Our author discloses the 
expert knowledge one would expect from his previous publica- 
tions. This is distinctly rare in single volume histories. Ex- 
cept for range this volume reads in the fashion of McMaster’s 
thoro history. 

One great quality in the volume is the sense of tendencies, 
the expectation of the future. At what stage are we now? the 
reader asks. This the author seeks to answer in the only way 
open to the historical thinker, by showing very clearly the 
present currents and eddies of affairs. The destiny conceived 
by the author for our nation is the establishment of “a repub- 
lic of ideas” and of a government based not on property but 
on persons. “The socialization of government” for the pro- 
tection of the rights and interests of all the citizens as individu- 
als against monopolies and wrongs of all kinds the historian 
thinks “ has begun.” 

From this master of the facts we get upon every page very 
interesting side-lights upon events and movements. There is 
evident a most helpful familiarity with all manner of biograpi- 
cal details, which when known protect a writer from mistaken 
judgments as to particular men’s influences upon their times. 

These then are the great qualities of this excellent volume : 
A frequently brilliant style, positive views upon large matters, 
modern knowledge of subjects collateral with history, a thoro 
understanding of history and of biography, and a sense of the 
time to come. To produce a book with these characteristics is 
indeed an achievement. 

The treatment here is limited to slightly over six hundred 
pages, not including an excellent index. There are several 
very good maps, but no pictures. There is nothing of the text- 
book in the literary style or in the typography of the volume, 
a quality which, however, by no means disqualifies it for text- 
book use ; tho prima facie a library volume, it certainly would 
be of great value in classes of students seventeen or more 
years old. 

The history of the American people lacks that one supreme 
quality of the philosophical history or of the great work of lit- 
erature, the unity which comes from the constart presence of 
sufficient standards. The book has the fine points to which I 
have taken pleasure in calling the reader’s attention ; but it is 
not a consistent whole. It impresses one as having been writ- 
ten at various times and in various moods. This does not de- 
tract from the interest, but it does disturb one’s confidence 
in the author’s judgment of historical values and of historical 
meanings. There is some material which should have been 
omitted from a one-volume record of so great a subject ; and 
there is some material’ omitted which unquestionably deserved 
attention. There are too many summaries and too many lists 
of one kind and another, which mean nothing without the in- 
terpreting details. Notwithstanding this, a thought-compelling 
work at once painstaking and interesting necessarily de- 
mands and makes a place for itself inany field. Sucha place of 
right belongs to such a distinct and valuable an addition to our 
American histories as this able and attractive volume by Pro- 
fessor Thorpe. 

a McClurg & Co., Chicago. 8vo. Cloth, $1.50. pp. XII, 
627. 


Morton’s Advanced Geography. 


The first essential in a school geography is that it should be 
accurate ; the second, that it should appeal strongly to the 
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imagination ; the third that it should lean to the practical 
rather than to the speculative. The latest candidate for popu- 
larfavor, the Advanced Geography, by Eliza H. Morton, member 
of the National Geographic Society, deserves to be examined 
carefully with reference to its success in fulfilling these three 
requirements. 

In looking over such a book for accuracy it is profitable for 
the reviewer to search for certain things which he is personally 
sure of, and to determine if they are right. Hxpede Herculean. 
One does not need to eat a whole ox to test the quality of the 
beef. Are the maps of the neighborhood of New York, or 
Chicago, or San Francisco, or whatever region the reviewer 
knows best thoroly to be trusted? Further more, since accuracy 
is a matter of emphas is as well as of fact, are the important fea- 
tures clearly and attractively setforth? Is the printing good? 
Has the overlay man succeeded in making the cuts tell their 
story with just emphasis? Are the maps and illustrations so 
placed as not to interfere with the continuity of the text? 

Judged by these tests, Morton’s Geography onght to make an 
excellent standing. The maps are clearly and handsomely 
printed. They are of two kinds, physical and political, the 
former concerned only with topographical features, the latter 
with the works of man upon the earth. Nearly all the maps 
conform to the same scale—a great aid to pupils in accuracy of 
conception. In exceptional cases, as in the map of New Eng- 
land the scale has been enlarged. 

In the physical maps the varying degrees of surface eleva- 
tions are brought out in impressive style. Thesectional maps, 
too, indicate the important characteristics of the conformation 
of the land. An interesting device for securing a just concep- 
tion of relative values is the small map of the United States 
which accompanies each of the American sectional maps, the 
special section considered being marked off by darker shading in 
order that its location and comparative size may be clearly 
shown. 

The illustrations are certainly photographically accurate ; 
that is to say, they bear every mark of having been well re- 
produced. No geography in recent years can show better or 
more artistic’cuts. They are clear without being hard. Into 
a single cut but one general idea is admitted, and all grouping 
of cuts is avoided on the sensible ground that mulplicity of un- 
related and incongruous ideas is confusing to the pupil. 

Typographically, Morton’s Geography is attractive, with 
well-balanced pages and good clean imprint. The type is pre- 
vailingly long primer, very well spaced and leaded, so that it 
cannot possibly be injurious to the eyes of pupils. 

In matters of fact the text appears to be correct and up-to- 
date. There are valuable statistical tables and a pronouncing 
index. The resultsof the 1900 census of the United States are 
given as far as tabulated. A portrait of Edward VII. of England 
is shown, with reference to him in the text. Details are also 
given regarding the new Australian Commonwealth which went 
into effect January 1, 1901, and regarding the present status 
of the Boer countries. 

So much for questions of accuracy. The author has not been 
content,, however, with bringing out a book that should have 
the negative virtue of containing no faults. Morton’s Geog- 
raphy stands for something positive. The attempt is made 
thruout in subject-matter, in style, and in illustrations, to ap- 
peal to the imagination of the pupil, to give him a comprehen- 
sion of the great agencies that are working upon the surface of 
the earth, including, above all things else, the labors of man. 

The text follows the order of. first, the general forces of na- 
ture, with their effect upon humanity in its struggle up 
towards civilization, their systematic description of the subdi- 
visions or the earth’s surface. Elevated style as such has of 
course no proper place in a geography book, but Miss Morton 
has not hesitated now and then skilfully to introduce a bit of 
vivid description or a poetic quotation that heightens the 
story, like a dash of color or an illuminated missal on the 


page. 


The illustrations are mostly of a sort to stimulate the imagi- 
nation. Inevitably they arouse the desire to travel, to tread upon 
the soil that looks different, yet like that in one’s own street. 
This effect is common of course, to all illustration, but those in 
this book seem to be especially felicitous. Many of them are 
so arranged as to suggest comparison, as when a view of an ar- 
tificial breakwater —one that is familiar enough to the Cape 
May summer residents—is shown on the same page together 
with a picture of that marvelous coral formation, the Great 
Barrier Reef of Australia. Or again, there are instructive con- 
trasts between ancient and modern methods—as between 
ploughing with a pointed stick as still practiced in Eastern 
countries and the use of the modern steam plow on a Western 
prairie ; between the woolen mill of to-day and the quiet 
corner for spinning in the old-fashioned farm-house ; between 
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the stamping cut of grain by oxen and the thoro work of the 
modern threshing machine ; between the ruins of a prehistoric 
temple of Central America and a modern banana plantation in 
the same neighborhood. 

Due prominence appears to be given thruout the book to the 
commercial and industrial idea. The large commercial map 
(pages 162-3) shows the principal trade centers of the world, 
the main routes of travel and commerce by steamship, railroad, 
river, canal, and caravan; also the principal overland and 
submarine telegraph lines. Everywhere in the text appears in- 
formation of the character that the commercial man can best 
use in his business. There are, for instance, effective diagrams 
comparing the products of the United States with the products 
of other countries. The newly acquired possessions of the 
countries are presented adequately, in their appropriate places, 
not run in at the end of the book as a supplement. 

The general impression derived from Morton's Geography is 
that it is a book compiled with excellent taste, both in matters 
of appearance and incontent. It assuredly ought to bid strongly 
for popular favor. In the sense that itis a great improvement 
upon books of a few years back, it deserves to be called Ad- 
vanced. The actual grading of the book is such that it is less 
advanced in the sense of presenting difficulties than most works 
of a similar scope. The author has evidently aimed to produce 
a book that shall be entirely within the comprehension of the 
pupils for whom it is designed. She has at thesame time suc- 
ceeded admirably in making it strong enough to be worthy the 
serious attention of any person, child or adult. It is an advanced 
geography primarily because it marks an advance. (Butler, 
Sheldon & Company, Philadelphia and New York.) 


Brumbaugh’s Readers. 


The child of the tenements or of the “Company’s” dingy 
hovels, accustomed from infancy to see only the sordid, seamy 
side of life, gets oftentimes his first notion of a nobler world 
from the school reading book. If at all impressionable he ac- 
quires conceptions of heroism and duty, of beauty and delight, 
which are quite foreign to the code of the street on which he 
lives. Such a series of books as Brumbaugh’s Standard Readers 
cannot fail to have an uplifting influence in every district 
where it is used. The five readers constitute a liberal educa- 
tion in literature. 

A brief exposition of the aims Professor Brumbaugh set be- 
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fore himself would be really proper to a review of the books. 
The greatest claim such a series can have upon the educational 
public is that it has been prepared by a master of pedagogy, 
one who knows what each period of childhood actually needs. 
He has endeavored to apply pedagogical as well as literary 
scholarship to a specific problem, and, to all appearances, he 
has succeeded. : 

The first book aims thru the medium of a carefully graded 
vocabulary to lead the child to take a good step forward in 
the direction of literature. Obeying the psychological law of 
association the lessons start from every day activities of the 
child. The script is introduced at about the time of year when 
the child will already have begun to learn to write. There is 
provision for teaching words phonetically. 

Thence as the child passes into the second reader, he arrives 
at rich and varied exercises in language forms. The immedi- 
ate environment is still kept in view, but the childish love of 
wonder and mystery is also appealed to. Many poems are 
used, closely co-ordinated with the prose selections that pre- 
cede and that follow. 

The third reading book represents a transition from the 
period in which the mastery of the language is the necessary 
aim to the period in which the child may read for knowledge 
and inspiration. It accordingly introduces selections that pre- 
pare the way for the literary training that is to follow, while 
they are simple enough to connect well with all that has gone 
before. 

Stately literature from the noblest authors appears in the 
fourth and fifth readers. The child has already learned to 
read ; he has become a reader, with rational tastes.. The lit- 
erature that delighted our fathers will, much of it, delight 
him; so, too, of very recent literature, the best things are 
within his scope and understanding. The question is one of 
selection. Prof. Brumbaugh has shown commendable catholic- 
ity of taste and perception of values in his choice. He has 
culled wisely and weli. Having an ideal of intensive study of 
some portions of the best literature, he has introduced selec- 
tions that are prevailingly short and which show the author at 
his highest. Enough of the fine spirited things are given to 
satisfy the school-boy love of fire and swora; yet the books 
seem upon the whole quiet in tone and feeling. No ethically 
minded person could possibly object to them. 

The suggestions to teachers with which each volume is prefaced 








SOULE ART COMPANY 


Successors to 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH COMPANY OF BOSTON. 
HELMAN-TAYLOR ART COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 
E. E. SODERHOLTZ AND COMPANY OF BOSTON. 


We carry a complete stock of foreign carbons, photograwvures, 
platinums and miscellaneous prints, framed and unframed, suttable for 
school-room decoration. . For a limited time we will send our Complete 
School-Room Decoration Catalogue containing over 200 pages for toc. 
in stamps to cover the cost of mailing. This catalogue, prepared by Professor W. S. 
Goodnough, director of Drawing of Brooklyn, Miss Shattuck and Miss Herrick, is the 
most complete catalogue on the subject in existence, and has sold up to the present 
time for $1.00. ‘This offer is not good after July first. 








SOULE ART COMPANY, 338 Washington St., Boston. 
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BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 


Manufacture more than fifty styles of MICROSCOPES, adapted for 
all uses, and sell them at prices which can not be duplicated anywhere. 
Quality and Finish guaranteed the best. Comparison invited.» %#%% 


DISSECTING INSTRUMENTS of all kinds, either singly or put up in flexible cases to suit individual 
requirements. 


BOTANICAL SUPPLIES, Mounting Paper, Genus Covers, Presser, Vasculums, eic. 


EVERYTHING FOR THE LABORATORY. 





Chemical Apparatus «« Chemicals 


At prices which will be Entirely Satisfactory to you. 


We believe our products to be at least as good as any, and are always glad to submit samples 
and estimates for the consideration of purchasers. ADDRESS 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO., New York City. Rochester, N. Y. Chicago, 














AND SECONDARY CLOCKS 


A Few Advantages of the 
Every Clock on correct time. 
Every signal for classes, assembling and dismissing school, intermissions, 
etc., etc., on correct time, without any concern on part of teachers. 
All clocks and all bells operated automatically, consequently no winding or 
adjusting necessary. 
Program Clock can be instantly set to ring the bells on any minute. 
One Program Clock will operate any number of Secondary Clocks and 
electric bells in one or many buildings. 
Program and Secondary Clocks furnished for all requirements, from the 


& 
rural school to the largest college plant. A 
Hundreds of the leading schools, colleges, etc., of the United States work 
entirely by these Clocks. 

As it is impossible to but hint at the uses and advantages of these Clocks 
in an advertisement please write for catalogue and full information, which will 
be cheerfully furnished. 
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are very valuable. Professor Brumbaugh writes out of a fulness 
of knowledge of methods, and what he has to say to the grade 
teacher ought to save the superintendent or principal many 
hours of exposition. Professor Brumbaugh is a firm believer 
in analysis, but of analysis that is far removed from petty 
criticism. We looks always toward a work of re-creation. His 
motto is, Not how much, but how well. 

The illustrations by Miss Maria L. Kirk are designed to be 
appropriate to the text, and are thoroly tasteful. 

The typography is good, the arrangement of the pages en- 
tirely satisfactory, the staid gray book-covers very pleasing, 
harmonious, and practical. (Christopher Sower Company, Phil- 


adelphia.) 
Fisher & Schwatt Algebra. 


Rudiments of Algebra and Secondary Algebra, by George Eg- 
bert Fisher, M. A., Ph. D., and Isaac J. Schwatt, Ph. D., assist- 
ant professor of mathematics, University of Pennsylvania. 
Both these books are the outgrowth of clear, practical class- 
room teaching. The beginner is assumed to have a certain 
stock in trade of arithmetical knowledge. This is the capital 
with which he enters upon his newsubject.. Many illustrative 
examples are given before a law or method is stated. The first 
of the two books takes subjects usually found in text-books 
thru evolution and follows with brief chapters on quadratics 
andprogressions—does not enter at all upon the subjects of radi- 
cals, imaginaries or fractional and negative exponents. The 
second book includes these last mentioned subjects as well as 
variation, undetermined coefficients and logarithms. One can 
hardly wonder at the enthusiastic testimonials that are said to 
be pouring in upon the publishers in reference to these books. 
The reviewer cannot do better in expressing a general opinion 
on their merits than to quote this from a letter of Prof. W. E. 
Echols, of the department of mathematics, the University of 
Virginia : 

I have not the pleasure of personally knowing either you, or 
either of the gentlemen who have written the books of which I 
write, but one thing I do know, and that is the merits of these 
text-books on algebra, and I beg to assure you that in my pro- 
fessional opinion these books, in each grade for which they are 
written, are decidedly superior to any text-books on algebra that 
have been published in America. 

I had the duty and the honor of having been appointed by the 
governor of Virginia last year but one, to examine texts for the 
committee on the public school books for this state, and in that 
way had occasion to review all the texts on this subject that are 
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-children of from seven to twelve years. 


[t ts easter for a camel to go through a needle's 
eye, than for a drop of foul water to pass the 


TRIPOLI NATURAL STONE FILTERS 
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in print. These books of which I write were not out of press at 
that time. I only wish they had been. 

Both books are issued in attractiveform. (Fisher & Schwatt 
Philadelphia.) 

When a book of manual work for the lower grades presents 
a series of interesting constructions that are intensely inter- 
esting to make and of which the cost is trifling, the materials 
used being mostly colored “ cover-paper ;” when such a book is 





Sunbonnet Girls. From May Young America, 
written in so explicit a manner and so lively a style that it 
must be a very stupid person who cannot follow the models— 
such a book ought to adduce an instant popularity. Mr. 
Walter J. Kenyon has chosen his caption First Years in Handi- 
craft with a certain foresight. Manual training is too general 
a term and connotes too much in the way of special apparatus. 
This book is devoted to the needs of class-rooms filled with 
The child is to make 
a great variety of useful objects from the cheapest, most or- 
dinary materials. The exercises are in strict accordance with 


the principle that young children should be trained first in the 
larger co-ordinations, later in the more delicate manipulations. 
(The Baker-Taylor Company, New York.) 
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clean. 


Typhoid fever and the other fatal, insidious 
zymotic diseases are in more than ninety cases in one 
hundred directly traceable to contaminated water. 

A perfect filter is the most powerful 


Barrier Against Disease. 


This month we show one form of our pressure § 
filter. It is provided with an automatic cleaner which 
scrapes away the gathered mud, vegetable matter, 
; and germ life from the stone surface and washes it 






Two more portraits 
From our“ Rogues’ Gal- 
lery” of Germs fatal 
to man. 
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Capacity—z200 to 500 
gallons in 10 hours. 





j NATIONAL FILTER COMPANY 
1 OF NEW YORK (Incorporated) 
15 East 14th Street - Between Broadway and Fifth Ave. 
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Proof ? Proof !! 


WE HAVE PERSISTENTLY CALLED THE ATTENTION OF 


those CITIES or DISTRICTS having 


Free Text-Books or Supplementary Readers 
; To THE 


“HOLDEN SYSTEM FOR 
PRESERVING BOOKS” 


stating that If the Rules of the System are ENFORCED 
STRICTLY it would make a GREAT SAVING in the 
ANNUAL OUTLAY for replenishing TEXT-BOOKS. 


Here is the Proof! 


We recently took from Annual Reports of a group of cities 
the amount PAID for text-books 


ON A 4 YEARS’ AVERAGE, and those 


USING the “HOLDEN SYSTEM” 
Paid Out LESS THAN ONE HALF 


As Muchas Those not Using It 


This “ System” Increases and Promotes 
Cleanliness 











The Germ Proof Book Covers reduces the danger of Spreading Infectious Diseases. 


19 years’ dealings with Free Text-Book School 
Boards and NEVER A COMPLAINT 


BUT—thousands of letters of Praise, Steady Growth of business—all Combine to Show 
GREAT ECONOMIC VALUE 


x» 
Give our Articles a Fair Grial, Sawe your Money, 
and thus Protect the Interests of the Gaxpayers. 





We Extend a Cordial Invitation TO ALL 


to visit OUR EXHIBIT AND MEET US AT DETROIT during N. E. A. CONVENTION, 
Hotel Cadillac. High School. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., 


P.O. Box 643, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





















being considered more or less popular. 


Geography. 
An Elementary Physical Geography. 
Jacques Radway. I. 
With Both ienies in South Africa. 
R. H. Davis 
The World of the Great Forest. 
DuChaillu 


Advanced “ ws: 
Cook 

Tarr and McMurry’s Geography. L., IL, 
Ill. .60. 


Report of Geographic Names. 

South African Stories. Beta 

Alice’s Visit to the Hawaiian Islands. 
M. Krout 

Big People and Little People of Other 
Lands. Shaw 

London to Ladysmith via. Pretoria. 
Churchill 

Maury’s Elementary Geography (Re- 
vised 

Little People of the Snow. Mueller 
.25 and 

Answers to Queer Questions on South 
America and Europe 

Strange Peoples, Vol. I. Ethno-Geo- 
graphic Readers. Starr 

The Inductive Geog. Elementary Ed. 
Davis and Deane 


Deane and Davis 
Tarbell’s Complete Geography. 
Russia and the Russians. FE. Noble 
A Little Tour in France. James 


2. 
Elementary Geography. Eliza H. Mor- 
ton 


The Inductive Geog. Advanced Ed. 
1 
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Important Ge.xrt-Books of the Year. 


Published from July 1, 1900, to July 1, 1901. 


The following list includes only those text-books for schools and colleges which have had a sale large enougk to warrant their 


.25 Scribner’s 


1.50 ” 


“ 


55 Butler, 8. 
90 6s 


5.00 D. & Page 


-75 Macmillan 
Wash. Gov't 
Cape Town 
5 A. B.C. 
_. 


Longmans, Green 


.55 Univ. Press 


.30 Flanagan 


“cc 


.40 Heath 
.75 P. & Putnam 


“ 


Werner 
H. M. & Co. 





























Under the Redwoods. Bret Harte 1.25 “9 
Northern Georgia Sketches. Harben 1.00 McClurg 
North Carolina Sketches. Carter 1.00 on 

In and Around the Grand Canyon. 3.00 m 
A Little American Girl in India. H. 

Cheever 1.50 e 
America. Three Vols. Joel Cook Coates 
The Weird Orient. H. Iliowizi ae 
Exiled to Siberia. W.M. Graydon Penn Pub. 


The Boer Boy. K. M. Rabb 
Harold’s Explorations. J. W. Troeger 
The Storied West Indies. F. Ober 
An Historical Geography of the United 
States. T. MacCoun .90 §. B. & Co. 
History and Civil Government, 
General History of Europe. Thatcher 
1.50 Scribner’s 


and Schwill 
Men and Measures of Half a Century. 

Hugh McCoulloch 2.50 ‘ 
The Transition Period. C.G.Smith 1.50 Scribners 
Patriotic Eloquence. Fulton & True- 

blood 1 
Rome: Its Rise’and Fall. P. Myers 
Leading Facts of English History. Re- 

vise Edition. Montgomery al 
Story of American History. Blaisdell .60 “ 
A School History of England. J. N. 

Larned 1.25 H. & M. Co. 


.50 Appleton 
maT 


“ 


1.25 Ginn 


In the Hands of the Redcoats. Tomlin- 

son 1.50 “i 
The United States in the Orient. Con- 

ant 1.25 - 
A Century of American Diplomacy. 

John Foster 3.50 as 
Plutarch’s Alexander the Great. 

by Sir Thomas North 15 “ 








The money apparently saved in 
the purchase of a “cheap ” 
typewriter soon runs away in 
repairs, leaving you the loser of 


_ time wasted, and work not done, 





as well as money out. 


REMINGTON 


Standard Typewriter 













acquired its name from its steady working qualities. It is made for 
work—to last—to last a long time, and does good work all the time. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, New York. 


The 


0,,. PARIS 1900 | x 
Maia rane 
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THE 


NEW CENGURY 
TYPEWRITER 








is acknowledged as a 


“Marvel of Superiority” 


by operators of experience 





ie”) 











The “ Book of the New Century” will fully explain. Sent free on request. 


AAMERICAN CURITING MACHINE COMPANY 


302 Broadway NEW YORK 
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Grand Prize, Paris, 1900. 


HIGHEST AWARD POSSIBLE. 


™ SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER 


—after an experience of 








operate and the most mod- 
several years’ use in many 
public schools and educa- 
tional institutions in prin- 
cipal cities, proves to be 
the most durable machine, 
the simplest to learn and 


ern in point of its improve- 
ments, It isthe Best Value 
Writing Machine for the 
School-Room, as it is for 
the office and the home, 





WRITE FOR INFORMATION. . 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO., 
38 


SYRACUSE, N. Y.. V. SF. A. 
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William Penn. Hodges 50 H. M. & Co. Historical Memoirs. Emperor Alexan- 
Andrew Jackson. Brown .50 4 der. Gouffier 1.50 McClurg 
Life of Charles Adams. Adams 1,25 e Private Memoirs of Madame Roland. 
James E. Eads. Louis How .50 +6 Ed. by Johnson 1.50 6s 
Benjamin Franklin. P.E. Moore .50 ” A History of the American People. 
Peter Cooper. R. W. Raymond .50 - Thorpe 1.50 " 
Thomas Jefferson. H.C. Merwin 50 2 New Manual of the Constitution of the 
John Marshall. J.B. Thayer 50 xd U.S. I. W. Andrews 1.00 A. B. C. 
U.S. Grant. Walter Allen 50 ‘6 Discoverers and Explorers. Shaw ie 
Lewis and Clarke. W. R. Lighton 50 a Smith’s Smaller History of Rome. 
Thorpe’s History of the U. S. for Junior Greenidge 1.00 . 
Classes .90 Eldredge & Bros. Manual of English History. Revised. 
Source Book of English History. Guy Lancaster 1 ~ 
_ C. Lee 2.00 Holt Old Norse Stories. Bradish — s- 
History of the U.S. MacDonald —_—* Story of Philadelphia. Rhoades | few 
History of Political Parties in the U. S. The Story of Cyrus. C. W. Gleason 75 mn 
Vol. I. Gordy i= Primary History of the U.S. McMaster 60 “ 
German and Swiss Settlements of Colo- Outlines of Roman History. W. C. 
__ nial Penn, Oscar Kuhns 1.50 “ Morey _ * 
Side Lights on English History. Hen- The True Citizen. MarkwickandSmith .60 “ 
_ derson 5.00 “ A History of Rome. G. W. Botsford 1.10 Macmillan 
Seignobos’ Political History of Europe Topics on Greek and Roman History. 
since 1814 3.00 “ ‘ Goodrich . 
Ivanhoe Historical Note-book Atkinson & M. History of Civilization . 
Heroes of Our Revolution. T. W. Hall » Stokes The United Kingdom. Smith 4.00 ™ 
Children of the Revolution. M. Humph- History of the U. S. for Beginners. 
Tey “ Powell 65 : 
Topical Discussion of Amer. History. Source Book of English History. Ken- 
Great Battles of the World. §S. Crane 1.50 Lippincott dall .80 . 
Civil Government. E. Schwinn & Ste- Side Lights on American History. 2 
venson 1.00 ” vols. Elson .75 ‘ 
Two Centuries of Pennsylvania’s His- Stories of Pioneer Life. F. Bass .40 Heath 
tory. Sharpless 1.25 " Civil Government as Developed in the 
Dames and Daughters of Colonial Days. States and U.S. Flickinger im. * 
G. Brooks _ 1.50 Crowell Elementary History of the United 
Questions of Empire. Lord Rosebery .85 “ States. Thomas 60. “ 
Abraham Lincoln. Choate _ A History of the United States. Edition 
Duruy's Middle Ages. Revised by Prof. 1901. Thomas 100 “ 
Grosvenor ‘ 75 = America’s History for America’s Chil- 
Duruy’s Modern Times. Revised by dren. BooksIIandIII. M.L.Pratt .40 “ 
Prof. Grosvenor 1.00 The Government of the State and Na- 
In the Days of Jefferson. Butterworth 1.50 Appleton tion. Kellogg and Taylor 60 “ 
Commodore Paul Jones. Brady 1.50 7 Four Amer. Pioneers. Perry and Beebe Werner 
































Don’t You Think 
the Following Facts 


SNUGLY STORED AWAY IN YOUR _MEMORY-VAULT, WILL, 
WITHOUT D®UBT, BE VALUABLE TO YOU WHEN YOU ARE 
CALLED UPON TO PURCHASE (OR SPECIFY FOR) TOOLS AND 
BENCHES FOR MANUAL TRAINING WORK; 


That we carry a full line of these goods and issue a Special 

FACT No. 1 | Catalogue of tn. That beginning with the every-day, 
common kind, including Hammers, Saws, Planes, Chisels and 
Gouges, Squares, etc., etc., we go on through the list, including 
any kind, size or quantity of tools used in this work in the wood- 
working or machine department. 


That we import direct the genuine S. J. Addis’ London Wood- 
Carving Tools and always carry a large stock on hand; that we 
sell them in sets or individually, in quantities or one at a time, 
any way and every way to please the purchaser; that we 
issue a special catalogue of “‘ Wood Carvers’ Tools and Kindred 
| Items,” sent gratis upon request. 


That we also import direct and handle large quantities ot 
FACT No. 3 Plaster Carving and Clay Modeling Tools and you can always 

get choice from a large assortment, and that we will send a 

catalogue. devoted exclusively to this line, upon request. 


HAMMACHER., SCHLEMMER. © CO., 
209 Bowery, New York, since 1848 


| 
{ 
| 
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FACT No, 2 
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The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Incorporated 1851, 


JOHN A. HALL, President. HENRY S. LEE, Vice-President. HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary, 


Assets, January I, Igor, $26, 245,622.04 
Liabilities, - - - 23,920,986 53 
Surplus, - = = 2,324,635.51 


Since its organization The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company has paid to 
its policyholders in 


Death Claims, $20,163,430.97. 
Endowments Matured, $3,370,018.00. 
Dividends, $9,559,142.03. 


AGENCIES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES. 














THE MVUTVUAL 
Life Insurance Company °- New York 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 


Did more business in 1900 than during any previous year. It easily maintains its position as “the 
largest, strongest, most progressive life insurance company in the World.” 


Income in 1900 - + += $60,582,802.31 
Assets Dec. 31,1900 - - $325,753,152.51 
Insurance and Annuities - $1,141,497,888.02 


The history of the Company has been an unbroken record of progress. Its excess of returns to policy- 
holders has been almost siz times as much as that of the next largest company and nearly ¢en times as 
much as that of the third in rank. 


Gotal of Assets and policy ahaa ii - $866,252,965 
Gotal premiums received ~ - $779,154,420 


Excess of Assets and payments to policy-holders over & 87 09 8 54 3 
y 5 


total premiums received since formation of Company 








The assets of The Mutual Life are clean and well invested. The Company refuses to take risks in 
countries where climatic conditions are at all dangerous, and it does not write insurance on subjects who | 


are in any respect below standard. 
Experienced agents can find no better company for which to work. It has room for workers who are 


not rebaters. Address: 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, Superintendent of Domestic Agencies, 


HEAD OFFICE, NEW YORK. 
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The Century Book of the American 
’ Colonies. Elbridge S. Brooks 
Plutarch’s Lives. E. S. Ellis 
Story of King Arthur. Brooks 
Maid at King Alfred’s Court. Madison 
The Far East and the Far West Chil- 
dren. Mara Pratt Morse 
School History of Mississippi. F.L.Riley .75 B. F. Johnson 
Civil History of the Government of the 
Confederate States. S.S. M. Curry 1.25 B: F. Johnson 
The Great Boer War. A. C. Doyle McClure 
Practical Civics. G. Chandler .60 Flanagan 
Liberty in the Nineteenth Century. 
Holland 1.75 G. P. Putnam’s 
The Historical Development of Modern 
Europe. C. M. Andrews 2.75 . 
Alexander the Great. B. I. Wheeler. 1.50 & 1.75 = 
England in the Nineteenth Century Longmans, G. 
Two Hundred Years of Penna. History. 
Sharpless 
Curious Questions in History, Litera- 
ture, Art, and Social Life. Killi- 
lelly 2.50 McKay 
Age of Chivalry. Bulfinch 7 
History of Maryland. Passano 
The French Revolutlon. Shailer Ma- 
thews 
Atlas Tablets of U.S. History. Nichols 
Economics and Industrial History. H. 
W. Thurston 


1.50 Century 
Penn. Pub. 


.75 Dulany 


Federal and State Gov’ment, Ill. Morrill .70 Scott, Foresman 
“ Mich. “ .70 “ 
Government of Illinois. Judson .75 Maynard, Merrill 


Rhetoric, Language, Reading Books Proper. 
Working Principles of Rhetoric. J. F. 


Genung 1.40 Gian 
An Alternate Fourth Reader. Stickney 50 3 
The Thought Reader. Maud Summers .30 - 
School Reader and Speaker. W.D.Hyde  .80 2 
Folklore Stories and Proverbs. Wiltse 30 m 
Easy Stories. Turner 380 # 


Wigwam Stories. Judd 75 és 
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.75 Chautauqua, Press 
.60 Central S. Supply 


1.00 Scott, Foresman 
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Mother Stories. Maud Lindsay 1.00 Mil’n Bradley 
English Composition and Literature. 
Webster .90 Houghton, M. 


The Animal Story Book Reader. Ed. by 


Lang ‘ Long’s, Green 
A Reader in Physical Geography. R. E. 


Dodge es 
A Reading Book in Irish History. P. W. 

Joyce 
Chatty Readings in Elementary Science. 

Books One, Two, and Three “ 


Moses’ Readers. No. One. E. P. Moses 
Wheeler’s Primer. Calmerton and Wheeler 
Practical Lessons and Exercises-in Grammar. 

Olive McHenry 
Lakeside Literature Series. Book III, Myths 

of Old Greece in Story. Adams and 

Long 50 * 


.25 B. F. Johnson 
W. H. Wheeler 


-50 Western Pub. 


Practical Composition and Rhetoric. W. E. 

Mead and W. Gordy .90 S. and Ducker 
The Hawthorne Readers Globe S. B. Co. 
An English Grammar. Milne -75 Silver, B. 


Freshman English and Theme Correcting 
in Harvard. Copeland 
Our First School Book. CarrieS. Ferries 
The Arnold Primer 44 
Asgard Stories. Foster and Cummings 
The Essentials of Language and Grammar 
Revised. Bartlett 62 vs 
Primer, Normal Course in Reading, First 
Steps in Reading. Todd & Powell .24 “3 
College Entrance Requirements in English, 


Silver, Burdett 


1901-1905 A. B. C. 
How to Teach Reading andComposition. J. 

. Burns. -50 Xs 
Writing in English. Maxwell and Smith  .75 ee 
New Education Readers. Books One, Two, .35 and .40 

Three. Demarest & Van Sickle A. B,C. 
The English Sentence. Kimball 75 s 
Steps to Oratory. Southwick 1.00 ~ 
Lessons in Language Work. Frazer 50 W. & Ray. 
Shells and Sea Life Readers. Keep 60 W. & Ray 





MINERALOGY IS EASY 
AND INTERESTING 


and practical when studied with the aid of the 


MANH ATTAN 


COLLECTION OF MINERALS. 





Beanutifally illustrated leafiet full of suggestions to teachers, FREE. 


12%4-page Illustrated Detalcs, regularly 25¢c., FREE to any Teacher 
mentioning this ad. 


GEORGE L. ENGLISH & CO., 


Dealers in Minerals, 
3 & 5 West l&th Street, - - - ~- New York City. 





To the Members of the 


NATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 


We don’t suppose teachers would 
do such an undignified thing, but we feel like invit- 
ing them as an old friend of ours used to: ‘Come 
in and see us—put your feet in our laps and be 
sociable.” Anyhow, we hope very many of you 
will call and see us while here at the Convention, 
and we'll promise a pleasant reception and a cordial 
“howdye.” Our “A Book of Tools” is still the 
standard for Metal Working manual trainers, and 

r “Wood Workers’ Tools” is depended on by 
Wood Working teachers. Call in and get one or 
both—we want every manual training teacher to 








have one, and to look in on our 
busy “hive of industry.” 
Above not original. 





THE 


CHAS. A. STRELINGER C0., 
Detroit, Mich. 
Anybody can tell you where. 
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LAING’S seater crest 


An instru- 
ment admir- 
ably adapted 
for illustrat- 
ing and solv- 
ing difficult 
problems re- 
lating to the 
Sun, Earth, 
Diurnal Mo- 
tion, Eclip- 
tic, Equinoxes and Solstices, Seasons, 
Climate, Tides, Zones, Circle of Illum- 
ination, Long and Short Days, Mid- 
night Sun, Moon’s Phases, Apogee and 
Perigee, Morning and Evening Star, 
Eclipses, Transit, Zodiac, Perihelion 
and Aphelion, Conjunction, Right 









Patented. 
Ascension, Declination, Leap Year, etc., etc. What some of 
our prominent Educators say, as to its merits : _ 

‘Your Planetarium has given me greater satisfaction than any other 


instrument of its kind, and I believe I have seen nearly all such th devices 
for school use, both in United States and in Furope.”—L. RB 
Ph. rs » Epectalist in Foreign Education, Bureau of Education, Wash- 
ington, 

* After a carefal ovady of th the instrument ope is ssnspeieed at the variety 
of lessons it teache OH. West Washington, 

., Professor of Same and Director of Ns hasta tory. 

“ Owi to its simplicity and eocurae it should find a place in every 
school in the Unit ited 8 Sates —J AM Si. GREENWOOD, Ex-President 
National Educational por 





The PLANETARIUM will be on exhibition at the Centra] 
High School Building, Detroit, Mich., during the meeting of 
the N.E.A. BE SURE AND SEE IT. 





For further particulars, address 


LAING PLANETARIUM CO., 


193-195 Cass Avenue, DETROIT, MICH. 


| “A Right across 


The Grand Union Hotel is' 
the first thing you see when 


you come out of the <§ 


Grand Central Depot in 


New York. You don’t <4 


need a cab to get to it, 
Carry your baggage checks 


to the office and your bag- J 


e will be put into your room 

e » bother or expense. Hote] 

comfort means goodrooms, good ser- 

vice, good things to eat. The Grand 
Union makes guests comfortable. 


Europeanplan. $lperday upward. Cy 


Grand Union Hotel 2 


Ford & Co., Proprietors, New York. 
Our 136-page guide book, ‘ ‘How to Know New York,” sent 
free on nie i of 3c. in Merits to pa A ara = . Itisa com- 











AGENTS WANTED. 


ME GRAND PRIX 
‘mit GOLD MEDAL 


were awarded to Gillott at the 
PARIS EXPOSIGION, 1900. 


This is the highest award ever made to a Steel Pen Manu- 
facturer. 


se Sat) AMONG 
GILLOTT’ S PENS 


you will find the PROPER INSTRUMENT for any style of writ- 
ing. Every separate requirement has been met with accuracy, 
and if selection be judiciously made from GILLOTT’S PENS to 
meet the style of writing taught in your schools, you will avoid 
the waste of time that must occur where pens of unfit pat- 
tern are used. 









ait + eile 
“OFFICAL PEN 





We Recommend 
For UNSHADED VERGICAL WRITING: 
Numbers 1045 (Verticular), 1046 (Vertigraph), 1065 


(Official), 1066 (Registry), and 1067 (Arrowhead). 


For SHADED VERTICAL WRIGING: 
Numbers 1047 (Multiscript), 404 and 351. 


For SLANG WRIGING: 
Numbere tet 604 E.F., 1047, 303 and 353. 


OSEPH GILLOTT: 
. iB MutiscripT ‘ 








JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


Henry Hos, Sole Agent. 91 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Ghose Studying Economy 


in School Supplies 
twill always use 


ESTERBROOK’S 
STEEL PENS 


No, Ar : ‘ ous 
perior and lasting qualities. 


They are even and smooth- 
pointed, producing ease in 
writing and have all the 
virtues of perfect pens. 
Styles are especially made 
to suit both the slant and 





Profes- Vertical 
Writers 


smal vertical systems*.°*.°. 


Ask your stationer or make requisitions for them 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 


Established 26 John St., New York 


186.0 ’ Works: Campen, N. J. 
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ide to the metropolis. + 


on account of their su- yo 556 
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Grammar by the Inductive Method 25 
The Cowells Story Book (Scribner Series 

ofSchool Reading), William Dean 

Howells, Selected and arranged 

by Mary B, Burt 60 
Herakles the Hero of Thebes and other 

Heroes of the Myth, (Seribners 

Series of School Reading). Mary 

Qi, Burt and Zenaide Ragozin 60 
The Boy General (Scribner Series of 

School Reading), Mra. George A. 

Custer and Mary f), Burt 60 
The Literary Primer. Mary KE. Burt 

and Mildred Howells 
Practical English Grammar with Exercises 

in Composition. Hyde 60 
School Grammar of the English Language. 

Allen 60 %s 
An Inductive Rhetoric. Lewis 90 ~ 
Essentials of the English Sentence. B. J. 

Machwan 75 ¥ 
Lessons for Little Readers. Regal 80 “i 
Lessons in the Use of English. Book I. 

Hyde 85 “ 


Scribners 


“ 


Heath 


The History of Language. Sweet Macm 
Elements of Rhetoric and English Compo- 

sition, Il. Carpenter .50 ‘s 
A Second Manual of Composition. EK. H. 

Lewis 90 Ki 
Notes for teachers of English Composition, 

Carpenter 25 s 
Child Life Primer. Blaisdell 25 ie 
School and College Speaker. Mitchell 1,00 Holt 


Elements of English Grammar, G. P. Brown 
First Reader. IF. L. Taylor 
Teachers’ Manual and Key to Hoenshel’s 
Work with Words. Johnson and Humphrey 
Plain English in Practical Exercises. 1, E. 
Gaylord AO Pra’l Text-B’k 
The Rostrum. Beery 26 Fillmore 
The Art of Writing English. 1.50 Appleton 


.6O Werner Sch. B. 


J, N, Humphrey 


Meiklejohn 
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Inductive Course in English, Dutton and 


Kelley Thompson, Brown 
(Esop and Mother Goose (Literature Read- 
ers No.1.) Nash .89 Thompson & 


Co. 
Lessons in Language. Patrick 40 Lippincott 
Lessons in Grammar. Patrick .50 
Lights to Literature, Grades seven & eight. 
Adams and French .50 Rand, MeN’ly 
Graded Literary Readers. First to Bighth May’rd & Merrill 
Books. Ed, by Judson and Bender 45 
High School Grammar. Reed and Kellogg .80 May’d & Me’ll 
Graded Lessons in English. New fdition, ba & Merrill 
A0 


1901, Reed & Kellogg 
Dnglish Words as Spoken and Written. Globe School B’k 
25 


Bowen Pp 
Williams’ Choice Literature, Book 2. Ar- Butler, Sheldon 
ranged by S. Williams .25 


Butler, Sheldon 
.20 to .40 
.O5c. each. Sower 
.50 Isaac Pitman 
Pen Pub, 


The Progressive Course in Reading. Books 
one to five (inclusive), Aldrich & Forbes 

Liberty Bell Lights. Brumbaugh & Walton 

“New Bra” Geog. Reader. Africa 

Shoemaker’s Best Selections 

Ideal Drills. Morton 

Pieces for PrizeSpeaking Contests. Vol. II. 


Blackstone 1,25 Hinds & Noble 
Pieces for Every Occasion. Le Row 1.25 g 
Reading. Le Row 1,00 
How to Use the Voice. Ott 1.25 
How to Gesture. Ott 15 ab 


Bell’s Rhetoric and Higher English Ainsworth & Co. 


Bell’s Studies in American and English Lit- 


erature 
English Compound Words and Phrases. 
Teall 2.00 Funk & Wag. 
First Steps in Reading Primer. Mrs. 
Alexander Central School Supply 
House 
-16 and .20 Univer. Pub. 


Practical Studies in English Grammar. S, 


W. Norton .40 A. Flanagan 





A PATIENTS STRENGTH. 


MEDICINE DOES NOT 


ALWAYS SUSTAIN IT. 





Food, Food, Food, is What is Required But in 
Concentrated Form! 


Brains! was the reply a prominent painter once 
made when asked with what he mixed his colors. 

Brains! would be the reply of any modern physi- 
cian if asked what he gave to effect his marvelous 
cures, There would be as much truth as terseness 
in the answer. 

The same remedy is not always given for the same 
disease, in these times. Circumstances, the age of 
the patient, and surrounding conditions generally, 
are considered. 

The first thing our advanced doctor attends to is 
the strength of the patient. That must be main- 
tained at all hazards. Medicine can no more be 
carried to a diseased part, when the blood hardly 
circulates on account of weakness, than a boat can 
be sailed on a river whose channel has run dry. 





New Blood Must Be Made! 


New flesh tissue must be built. New strength 
must be found; and all this with the least exertion 
on the part of the patient. 

In such emergencies, beef tea,beef extracts, jellies, 
and other so called invalid foods have been given, 
but they were not satisfactory. Too much of the life- 
sustaining qualities had passed off in the cooking. 

Such facts as these led to the {discovery of 
Bovinine—the greatest and most concentrated Beef 
Juice ever produced. It is used and commended by 
physicians the world over. In thousands of cases 
has it fanned the smouldering embers of life again 
into a blaze, and arrested the progress of some 
wasting disease. 

For infants, the aged, convalescents, the over- 
worked, or sick, it is a boon beyond price. No 
family can afford to omit Bovinine from their 
medicine chest. Though it is not a medicine, it isa 
preventive of those ills for which medicine is given, 





THE BOVININE COMPANY, 





London, Paris, Christiania. 


75 West Houston JSt., New York. 
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HAMMETT SCHOOL 
SUPPLY CO. 


Manufacturers of 


KINDERGARTEN MATERIALS and 
Water Colors for the Kindergartens, 


BLACKBOARDS 


of Wood, Slate, Hyloplate, Cloth, and Paper. 


LIQUID SLATING 


for Blackboard Repairing. 
RELIEF MAPS. BLACKBOARD MAPS. 


Dealers in 


Globes, Maps, Charts, Crayons, Pens, Pencils, 
Papers, and in fact EVERY ARTICLE, 


needed in any department of School Work. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


352 Washington Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
(6), AS), AAAS RG) AG) C6) AT A AS AS AS SB) 


Like one’s purse, a 


Folding 
Pocket 
KODAK 


may be carried in 
the hand without in- 
and 











convenience, 
being covered with 
fine seal grain leath- 
er it is dainty and 





inconspicuous. 

Being made of 
Aluminum they are strong and light. 
superb lenses and accurate shutters they are capa- 
ble of the best photographic work. 


$10.00 to $17.50. 


Having 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 


Catalogue free at the 
dealers oF Dy mail. Rochester, N. Y. 





Quebec and 
Lake St.John RY. 


THE NEW ROUTE TO THE 
EF tae New mow wae FAR-FAMED SAGUENAY 
i FAR-FAMED SAGUENAY. 


2 and the only rail route to the de- 
lightful Summer resorts and fish- 
ing grounds north of Quebec and 
to Lake St. John and Chicou- 
timi, through the Canadian Adir- 
| ondacks. Trains connect at Chi- 
coutimi with Saguenay steam- 
ers for Tadousac, Cacouna, 
7] Murray Bay, and Quebec. A 
f | round trip unequaledin America, 
| through matchless forest, moun- 
tain, river and lake scenery, 
down the majestic Saguenay by 
daylight and back to the Fort- 
\, Ut f tess City, touching at all the 
towns MURAAY BA fy ‘ | beautiful seaside resorts on the 
Bes mis \ Ve 7, lower $t. Lawrence, with their 
PAN tate St paul \ | chain of commodieus hotels, 
gusset Z AS non Hotel Roberval, Lake St. John, 

| ny 5 * Rohl has first-class accommodation for 
i Ne L talet 3eo guests. Golf Links right 
near the Hotel. Connections 





Ly QUEBEC & LAKE ST JOHN RAILWAY, 












<n 








for Grand Mere, and the Cele- 
brated Shawenegan "tet A 
ply in New York to W. 
ALLISON, Vanderbilt eva and 
44th dt., and to ticket agents of 
all prineipal cities. 


| A beautifully illustrated 
guide-book FREE. 


ALEX. HARDY, G,T.&P. A,’ J. G. SCOTT, 
Genl. Mgr., Quebec, Can. 





Pu 
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ESTABLISHED 1884. 





E. J. JOHNSON & C0., 


| 
| 
| 
38 Park Row, New York. 
| 
| 
| 





ROOFING SLATE. 


We quarry and finish our own Slate Black- 
boards and for the same money can give you 
the finest Blackboard on the market. 

Prompt shipments are assured, as we carry 
a large stock. Prices quoted delivered at any 
railroad station. 

Our Blackboard pamphlet and Roofing 
Slate booklet sent on application. 


: 
: 
| 
SLATE BLACKBOARDS, 
: 


0OOOO8 080008 006808 0080008 009000080008 
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Mathematics. 
Grammar School Arithmetic. Hornbrook .65 A.B.C. 
Higher Algebra. J. F. Downey 1,50 " 
Intermediate Arithmetic. W. J. Milne .30 ’ 
Academic Algebra. W. J. Milne 1,25 vs 
Elements of Plane Trigonometry. W. P. 

Durfee 75 Ginn 
Non-Euclidean Geometry. Manning 75 % 
Elements of Algebra. Beman and Smith J.12 Fe 
Grammar School Algebra. George Atwood Morse 
New Practical Arithmetic. A.W.Rich .50 Flanagan 
New Higher Arithmetic. A.W. Rich  .75 “4 
Elements of Arithmetic. Ella Pierce Silver, B. 


J.A. Young 
C. 


Longmans, G. 
1.25 Scribner’s 
Werner 
.60 Macm. 


150 “ 


Teaching of Mathematics. 
Plane and Solid Analytic Geometry. 
H. Ashton 
The Arith. Primer. F. H. Hall 
Common Sense in Commer. Arith. Hall 
A Brief History of Mathematics. Tr. 
from Fink, by Beman and Smith 
Lectures on Elementary Mathematics. 
Lagrange 
Elementary Geometry. W. N. Hailmann 
Universal Solution. M. A. McGinnis 


Birchard 
1.25 Math. Book 
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Complete Trigonometry with Answers. 


Wells 1.08 Heath 
Primary Arithmetic. White and Wat- 

son mo 
A New Series of Arithmetics. Colaw 

.35 and .60 B. F. Johnson 


Fraction Charts. M.C. S. Noble 
Trigonometry. Murray 


1.50 B. F. Johnson 


Algebra. Fisher and Schwatt 

Werner’s Readings and Recitations, No. 25. E.S. Werner 
Rachel Baumann. Paper, 35c.; cloth, .60 

Elocution and Action. Third edition revised 
and enlarged. F.T.Southwick. cloth, .75 - 


Delsarte System of Expression. With 32 
full page cuts of famous antique statues. 
Sixth edition, revised and enlarged. 
Genevieve Stebbins. Cloth, 2. 

Washington Celebrations, Part I. 
Schell. Paper, 35c.; cloth, 

Holmes’ First Reader, colored illustrations. 


sé 


Stanley 
60 


Other books of the year, including a large list of works in gen- 
eral literature of an educational bearing, supplementary reading 
books in literature and science, modern language texts, and 
books that have arrived at this office to recently for classifica- 





Analytic Geometry. Tanner and Allen 

Differential Calculus. McMahon and 
Snyder 

Arithmetic for the First Three Grades. 


Elementary Arithmetic, J. A. Ferrell .35 Crane 
White .65 Heath 


Complete Practical Arithmetic. 
An Integral and Differential Calculus. 
E. W. Nichols 2 
Complete Graded Arithmetic in Eight 
Parts; III, IV. V. Atwood. each, 
Famous Geometrical Theorems and Prob- 
lems, and their History. W.W. Rupert 


.25 


tion, will be printed in THE SCHOOL JouRNAL, for July 6. 





THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 


(Established 1870), published weekly at $2.00 per year, is a journal of 


others who desire 


education for superintendents, principals, school boards, teachers, and 
2 to have a complete account of a: 
ments in education. We also publish 


the great move- 
Tue TeacHeRs’ INSTITUTE, 


monthly, $18 year; THe Primary ScHooL, monthly, ¢1 a year; Epv- 


“ 


“ 


New York. 262 W: 





“ 


OATIONAL FOUNDATIONS, monthly, $1 a year; 
Events), semi-monthly, 50 cents a year; and THE PRACTICAL TEACHER, 
monthly, 30 cents a year. 

circular and catalog free. 


Ovk Times ( Gurrent 
ks and Aids for teachers. Descriptive 


Boo 
E.L KELLOGG & CO.. 61 E. Ninth Street, 


abash Avenue, Ohicago, and 862 Washington Street, 
Bostom. Orders for books may be 
but all subscriptions should be sent to the New York office. Entered at 
the New York Post Office as second-class matter. 


sent to the most convenient address, 





A Glance Over the Field. 


Text-Books, Library Books, Etc. 


The extensive list of books of the 
American Book Company —- a vari- 
ety of texts for every grade of schoel and 
for every demand of every grade. These 
books are in accordance with the best 
educational methods and none are more 
up-to-date in every respect. Besides spe- 
cial pains are taken to secure artistic 
finish in printing, binding, and illustration. 
A few of the books that are used in 
schools, from one end of the land to the 
other, are McMaster’s Primary History of 
the United States, Barnes’ Natural Slant 
Penmanship, New Education Readers, 
The New McGuffey Readers, Baldwin’s 
School Readers, Milne’s Arithmetics, 
White’s New Arithmetics, Rice’s Rational 
Spelling Book, Maxwell’s English Course, 
Metcalf’s English Series, Webster’s 
School Dictionaries, Natural Course in 
Music, besides 132 volumes of supplemen- 
tary reading. Every superintendent and 
every teacher can find the books exactly 
suited to his particular views and his par- 
ticular needs. Personal visits and cor- 
respondence receive prompt attention. 


An unusal success has beer scored b 
Buehler’s Modern English Grammar. Al- 
tho published only about a year ago, it 
has been adopted for exclusive use in the 
schools of the states of North Carolina 
and South Carolina and the cities of 
Washington and Baltimore. Buehler’s 
Drill Book in, Language and Literature pre- 

ares the pupil to study English grammar. 
Meweon's Modern Language Books are 
based on the “ Hdlzel pictures,” which 
have been successfully employed for many 
years as an aid in teaching modern lan- 
guages. Gibson’s Blossom Hosts and 

nsect Guests presents in a very attractive 
way the theory of cross-fertilization. For 
information in regard to these books write 
to Newson & Company, New York. 


Those having charge of the purchase of 
text-books for schools in New York state 
will please notice that the Mother Tongue 
Series (language, grammar, and composi- 
tion) of Ginn & Company has been ar- 
ranged to meet perfectly the requirements 
of the Regents’ New Syllabus. It covers 





perfectly all the regents’ requirements in 
grammar and composition for elementary, 
advanced, first year English, and English 
composition. These books are already in 
use In many schools. 


The peculiar merit of the two-book 
series, Essentials of Arithmetic, is that 
the pupil is compelled to reason out his 
conclusions. Thomas R. Shewell & Com- 
pany invite correspondence in regard to 
these books. Hill’s Vertical writing books 
guard against a common fault of vertical 
writing—lack of speed. The high appre- 
ciation of Southworth’s Language Books 
is shown by the great demand for them. 
Other books that may be mentioned are 
Tilden’s Commercial Geography, Ellis’s 
History of Our Country, and the Shewell 
Readers. 


Scholars, authors, journalists, business 
men, and others have testified to the worth 
of Webster’s Dictionary with remarkable 
unanimity. The recent publication of a 
revised edition of Webster’s International 
from new plates thruout is therefore looked 
upon as a very importantevent. Te this 
new edition 25,000 new words have been 
added by Dr. W. T. Harris and his corps 
of specialists and editors. The attention 
of teachers is called especially to the 
abridgments of the International, all of 
them in harmony with the schoo! books in 
general use. Specimen pages and testi- 
monials will be sent on application to G. 
& C. Merriam, Springfield, Mass. 

Series of books on history, language, 
science, and mathematics are some of the 
volumes offered by J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. Schwinn & Stevenson’s Civil Govern- 
ment has just been issued. Besides these 
there are Worcester’s Unabridged and 
School Dictionaries, Morris’ Historical 
Tales, Tales from Shakespeare, Kin 
Arthur and the Knights of the Roun 
Table, and Bible Stories. The books for 
teachers are by such well-known authors 
as Walker, Wickersham, Boyer, Sharpless, 
and Schaeffer. Send for catalog. 


All the requirements of home, school, 
and office are met by Funk & Wagnalls’ 
three dictionaries—the Standard Inter- 
mediate, the Student’s Standard and the 
Funk & Wagnalls’’Standard. The first 


gives the pupil all needed information 
about 30,000 words and phrases in the 
speech and literature of English-speaking 
peoples. The Student’s Standard lists 
60,000 words and phrases and has man 
useful appendices. The surpassing excel- 
lence of the largest of the three, the 
Standard, is acknowledged by all. Send 
for prospectus. 


One who wishes to gain a knowledge of 
Spanish, a language that is of more prac- 
tical use than any other to Americans just 
now, will find in the list of Laird & Lee 
about all the helps he will need. Among 
these are the small Laird & Lee English- 
Spanish, Spanish-English Dictionary and 
other books. We haven’t space to men- 
tion all their reference works, including 
cyclopedias, and dictionaries of our own 
and other languages. Two of these are of 
special value as means of quick reference 
-—the zoth Century Handy Cyclopedia 
Britannica and Conklin’s Handy Manual 
of Useful Information and Atlas of the 
World. An illustrated catalog will be 
sent free to any address on application. 


If the school library is used judiciously 
it may be made a great help in getting the 
pupils interested in the studies of the 
course. Thomas Nelson and Sons have 
many books that are suitable for such a 
collection. Send for a list of books in 
natural science, history, and fiction. 


Books written by men of experience 
and tested in the school-room are always 
in demand. Such are the text-books of 
Christopher Sower Company. Their 
books include Brumbaugh’s Standard 
Readers, Brooks, Arithmetics, Algebras, 
and Geometries, Westlake’s Common 
School Literature and How to Write 
Letters, Standard Vertical Writing, Jud- 
son Perry Welsh’s Grammars, and Lyte’s 
Bookkeeping and Blanks. 


Inqueries regarding the Williams & 
Rogers publications should be addressed 
to the American Book Company. These 

ublications include about all the text- 

ooks that are needed in a commercial 

school. Among the subjects are book- 
keeping, arithmetic, commercial law, civil 
government, shorthand, spelling, writing, 
etc. 
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Eastman Kodak Co. 785 
Dictionaries. 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. 712 
Laird & Lee 763 
Merriam Co., G. & C. 790 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Albany Teachers’ Agency 794 
Am. & Foreign Teachers’ 
Agency is 
Brewer, Orville ee 
Carolina Teachers’ Ag. “ 
C. J. Albert s 
Eastern Teachers’ Agency “ 
Fisk Teachers’ Agency ‘“ 
Kellogg’s ‘Teachers’ Ag. ‘“ 
Pratt Teachers’Agency “ 
Schermerhorn’s Teachers’ 
Agency Ai 
Robertson Tea. Agency “ 


Bells. 

McShane & Co. 792 
Pictures for Schools 
Prang Educ. Co. 793 
Perry Pictures Co. 759 
Soule Art Co. 774 
Railroads. 


Lake Shore & Mich. South. 
R.R. 787 
Quebec & L. St. John 785 


Filters, 
Nat’l Filter Co. 776 


Life Insurance. 
Mass. Mutual Life Insur- 


ance Co, 781 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. 

of N.Y. 781, 792 
Travelers Insurance Co. 791 

Apparatus. 

Bausch & Lomb 775 
F, Daus D. Co. 796 
Eimer & Amend 792 
Laing Planetarium 783 
Wms. Br. & Earl 792° 
Ch & Barber 792 
McIntosh 792 

Manual Training Supply. 


Hammacher, Schlemmer & 
Co, 780 
C. A. Strelinger & Co. 782 
Typewriters. 
American Writing Machine 


wr . +... 279 
Smith Premier Typewriter 


0. 779 
Wyckoff, Seamans & Bene- 

ict 778 

School Supplies, 
Acme Stat’y & Paper Co. 715 
Hammett S. S. Co. 785 
E. W. A. Rowles 792 
G. S. Perry 792 
Pens. 

Esterbrook Steel Pen Co. 

: 783, 794 
Gillott & Sons, Jos. 783 
E. J. Johnson 785 
Laughlin Pen Co. 795 

Athletic Goods. 
Spalding & Bros.,A.G. 793 
Schools. 

Am. School of European 

Travel 793 


Drexel Institute 

Marthas Vineyard Summer 
School - 

N. Y. Normal School - 

University of Chicago se 


Teachers College 793 
Ethical Culture Schools 793 
Proprietary Articles, 

Piso Co. 792 
Bovinine Co. 786 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 795 
Hopkins, Ferd. 795 
Mennen’s Talcum Powder 793 
Pears’ Soap 789 
Miscellaneous. 
Hawthorne Agenc 793 

Great American Tea Co. 
795-III. 
Sapolio 795 
Harmon Adv. Co 792 
F. W. Hurd 793 
Manitou, S.S. Co. 794 
Minerals, 
Geo. L. English & Co. 782 
Roy Hopping 792 











To the 
Pan-American 
Exposition. 


On your trip to the Exposition decide to use the leading 
and only double-track line from the west to Buffalo, the 


Lake Shore 


and Michigan Southern Railway, 


A selection of this route is an absolute assurance of 
the best in travel that money can buy. It meansa pleasant 
and restful journey—the most interesting to Buffalo. 

Eight through trains daily from Chicago; nine daily 
from Cleveland; also fast through trains from St. Louis, 
Indianapolis, Cincinnati, etc., over ‘*Big Four Route’’ 
via Cleveland. 

Tickets over this route afford use of steamer either 
way between Cleveland and Buffalo without extra charge. 
All tickets over Lake Shore (east or west) through Buffalo, 
admit of 10 days stop over in that city. 

‘¢Book of Trains’’ and **Book of Pan-American,’’ 
contain useful information about trains and Exposition, sent 
free on request. 

A. J. Stu, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, O. 


= Pan-American 
) Souvenir 
Coffee Spoon. 


These spoons are of good 
quality, made especially for us 
by the Oneida Community 
Co., Limited, at their factory, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

They will be sent postpaid 
to any address for twenty (20) 
cents in coin. 

Detach coupon below, fill 
in name and full address plain- 
ly and mail direct to their 
factory. 


Enclosed find twenty ceats in coin for which send me 
one L. S. & M. S. Ry. Souvenir Coffee Spoon. 


Address 
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Lake Shore Pan-American Souvenir Coupon 


The Oneida Community, Ltd., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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It was a happy thought that inspired 
the Child Life Readers prepared by Etta 
Austin Blaisdell and Mary Frances Blais- 
dell and published by the Macmillan Com- 
pane They furnish reading from the 
owest grades up to the fourth reader, in- 
cluding child life in tale and fable, in many 
lands, and in literature. Another valuable 
set of books is the three-volume series of 
geographies by Tarr and McMurry. Still 
another recent book is A Short History of 
the United States, by Edward Channing. 


A whole library could be made up of the 
books issued by Houghton, Mifflin & Com- 
pany. To begin with there is the River- 
side Literature Series containing over 150 
small volumes. Besides there are the Riv- 
erside School Library (34 volumes), Rolfe’s 
Students’ Series (11 volumes), American 
Statesman (about 30 volumes), American 
Men of Letters (14 volumes), and American 
Commonwealths (13 volumes). Lovers of 
art will note the fine list of books known 
as the Riverside Art Series. Each issue 
has sixteen reproductions of representa- 
tive pictures of the artist and interpreta- 
tive text. Send for descriptive circulars 
of these and other books, 


The new edition of 1901 of the History 
of the United States, by Allen C. Thomas, 
has been entirely re-written in attractive 
style adapted to pupils in the grammar 
grades, and brought down to the present 
summer. It is issued by D.C. Heath & 
Company. Their America’s Story for 
America’s Children in five books, by Mara 
L. Pratt, is one of the most attractive and 
valuable works on our national history 
published. Mary F. Hyde's two-book 
course in English is up to the times in 
every way. Heath’s Home and School 
Classics, a series of excellent volumes, will 
be found desirable for supplementary read- 
ing, school libraries, and the children’s li- 
brary at home. 


We would call attention to some valu- 
able books for commercial schools pub- 
lished by Powers & Lyons. Office Meth- 
ods and Practical Bookkeeping takes up 
the subject by the practice plan. Lyons’ 
Commercial Law is filled with illustrations, 
making itan ideal bouk to teach. The new 
Business Arithmetic arranged on the in- 
ductive plancompels thought on the part of 
the pupil. 

The name, The Twentieth Century 
Text-Books, given to the series by 
Appleton & Company sufficiently indicates 
their qualities as to matter and method. 
They are written by leading educators in 
accordance with the principles of modern 
pedagogy. Dr. John Merle Coulter writes 
about plants and Dr. David Starr Jordan 
about animals, and others of almost equal 
reputation write about physics, chemistry, 
geology, and astronomy. Send for sam- 
ples. 


Words are taught as individuals in Eu- 
gene Bouton’s Spelling and Word Build- 
ing published by the University Publish- 
ing Company. The Gildersleeve-Lodge 
Latin Series includes the essential books 
for the study of that language. The 
Standard Literature Series now comprises 
forty-eight numbers of the choicest litera- 
ture. Maury’s Geography presents the 
earth as a unit and as the home of man. 
7 ull page pictures show homes and peo- 
ples. 


Superintendents and teachers are unan- 
imous in their praise of Nichols’s Graded 
Lessons in Arithmetic. The course is ad- 
mirably complemented by another book 
giving problems for review and supple- 
mentary work. Thompson, Brown & 
ae a will correspond in regard to 
these, Dunton and Kelley’s Inductive 
Course in English, and other books. 


A great variety of books and all of high 
quality, are on the list of The Morse Com- 
s- Prominent among these are The 

orse Speller, Atwood’s Algebras, The 
Quincy Word List, Carroll’s Geographical 
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Series, The New Century Readers, New 
Century Development Maps, Copy Books 
and Busy Work, Indians and Pueaats. 
etc. There are many others, all of which 
are fully described in the illustrated cata- 
log. A liberal discount is allowed to 
schools. 


A charming autobiography of a bird, 
Dickey Downy, has been issued by the 
American Baptist Publication Society. It 
is a powerful protest against the destruc- 
tion of song and other birds. 


The most successful effort to popularize 
psychology yet made is that of Edward 
Thorndyke in The Human Nature Club, 
issued by Longmans, Green & Company. 
Other recent books by the same firm are 
Chatty Readings in Elementary Science 
(three volumes); The French Revolution, 
by Shailer Mathews; A Reader in Phys- 
ical Geography for Beginners, by Richard 
E. Dodge; Popular Natural Philosophy, 
and the Teaching of Latin Philosophy, and 
Greek in the Secondary School by Prof 
Charles E. Bennett. 


Students of chemistry will be gratified 
to learn that a thoroly revised edition of 
Remsen’s Introduction to the Study of 
Chemistry has just been issued by Henry 
Holt & Company. The book has been 
set from new type, recent developments in 
the science have been included, and the 
qualitative experiments more strongly ac- 
centuated. Johnston’s High School His- 
tory of the United States has been revised 
by Prof. William MacDonald. Besides 
modifications in detail thruout, many im- 
portant topics have been expounded and 
new topics added. 


No publishers issue books of higher 
class than William Wood & Company, 51 
Fifth avenue, New York. Some of their 
text-books are Ganot’s Physics, Kiddle’s 
Physics, May’s Primary Physiology, May’s 
Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, 
Brown’s Grammar of Grammars, etc. 


Commercial schools can get almost any- 
thing in the way of text-books from Sad- 
ler-Rowe Company, Baltimore. They 
have books on arithmetic, commercial 
laws, writing, English correspondence, 
spelling, shorthand, etc. One of the latest 
books is commercial and Industrial Geog- 
raphy, by J. J. Macfarlane, A. M. Send 
for catalog and full information. 


If you are in thedark as to where certain 
articles needed in your work are to be 
found write to A. Flanagan Company. 
They have made it their business for many 

ears to give this kind of help to teachers. 

NV hen writing also ask for help in school en- 
tertainments, general work, school blanks, 
school supplies, pictures, supplementary 
reading,etc. Some of the books that have 
lately been put before the public are Kleck- 
ner’s In the Misty Realm of ‘Fable, Chand- 
ler’s Practical Civics, Hanson’s Gems of 
Song, Marsh’s New Help in United States 
History, Murphy’s Turning Points in 
Teaching, etc. 


If looking for books for a library for 
young {gestae do not fail to see the list of 

. Y. Crowell & Company. Among them 
are the books treating of success in life by 
Orison Swett Marden and the books about 
famous people by Sarah K. Bolton. Besides 
these are Crowell’s poets, Crewell’s Stand- 
ard sets, Crowell’s Handy Volume Class- 
ics, etc.; also reference books and books 
on history and other subjects. 


A History of the American People, by 
Francis Newton Thorpe, Ph.D., the noted 
historian and lecturer, has recently been 
issued by A. C. McClurg & Company. 
This book fills the need in our literature of 
a history of our country which is at once 
exact in scholarship and readable as liter- 
ature. It is the result of nine years’ work, 
and contains the fruits of careful examina- 
tion of original sources, of matured reflec- 
tion on historical problems, and practical 
experience in addressing the public. 
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Miscellaneous. 


The genuineness of a civilization, we 
believe, is gauged by its appreciation of 
good soap. If you want to find real sav- 
agery look for it in the squalor and dirt of 
the slums of a great city. Now if some of 
Pears’ soap could be distributed in those 
quarters the people might have some of 
that eutward cleanliness that usually ac- 
companies inward sanctity. It is a real 
pleasure to use Pears’ soap, it is so sooth- 
ing to the skin and it leaves such a grate- 
nl gs delicate odor. All sorts of stores 
sell it. 


These are some of the advantages of- 
fered by Frick’s Automatic Program and 
Secondary Clocks: Every clock 1s on cor- 
rect time; every signal for assembling and 
dismissing classes, etc., is on correct time 
without any concern on the part of teach- 
ers; all clocks and bells are operated auto- 
matically; the program clock can be set to 
ring the bells on any minute, and will 
operate any number of secondary clocks 
in one or many buildings. So highly are 
these clocks appreciated that they are 
used in hundreds of schools and colleges. 
Among the schools that have recentiy 
adopted the system are: North Tonawan- 
da(N. Y.) high school: Wilmington (Del.) 
high school; Los Angeles (Cal ) state nor- 
mal school; Galloway college, Ark ; Ches- 
ter (Pa.) high school; Greensboro (N. C.) 
female college; and Atlantic City (N. J.) 
high school. 


For all purposes of business or amuse- 
ment the St. Denis hotel (Eleventh street 
and Broadway) is about the most centrall 
located of any in New York. Nearly all 
the great publishers are located withina 
half or three-quarters of a mile from this 
point, and the cars run in all directions to 
railroad stations and ferries. Excellent 
accommodations are furnished at reason- 
able prices and every possible courtesy 
extended to guests. 


Do not worry about how you are to find 
a hotel if you are landed in New York at 
the Grand Central station. Right across 
the street from this station is a first class 
hotel, the Grand Union. Give your bag- 
gage checks to the hotel clerk and your 
baggage will be taken to your room with- 
out extraexpense. The hotel affords good 
rooms, good service, and good things to 
eat, at from one dollar a day upward. 
Send to Ford & Company, the proprietors, 
for their guide book “ How to Know New 
York.” 


The Triumph School Desk of the Amer- 
ican School Furniture’: Company is well 
named, for the use of a million of them in 
the schools is a triumph of merit if there 
ever was one. Thousands of school of- 
ficers will give their testimony to the fact 
that the purchase ot the Triumph brings 
lasting satisfaction. Inexperienced school 
officers cannot afford to experiment; they 
can rely on the facts as set forth by this 
company in the catalog and printed mat- 
ter. Send for it. The company’s school 
apparatus and assembly chairs were 
awarded a gold medal at the Paris exposi- 
tion, and the desks a silver medal, the 
highest award that could be made, under 
the rules, in each class. 


At the present day no school of science 
can be said to be complete without a lab- 
oratory well Bae with apparatus, such 
as that made by Bausch & Lomb Optical 
Company. What a world of wonders is 
revealed by their microscopes! Their bot- 
any supplies include dissecting instru- 
ments, mounting paper, genus covers, etc. 
This chemical apparatus and chemicals 
are always found satisfactory. Write for 
full description and prices. 


Mineralogy is one of the most interest- 
ing of sciences when studied with the aid 
of the Manhattan collection of Minerals 
of ns L. English & Company. A 
beautifully illustrated leaflet full of sug- 
gestions to teachers will be sent free. 
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While at the National Educational As- 
sociation at Detroit this summer do not 
fail to call upon the Charles Strelinger 
Company, and while there, if you are a 
teacher of metal working, ask for “A 
Book of Tools,” and if a teacher of wood 
working for “ Wood Workers’ Tools.” If 
not going to the association, write for 
them. very manual training teacher 
should have one of these books. 

A commercial course for teachers of the 
commercial branches in high schools and 
academies is offered at the Drexel in- 
stitute in Philadelphia. Persons with the 
necessary academic requirements, and 
who have had two or more years’ practical 
experience in teaching, can complete the 
course in one year. Circulars, giving de- 
tails of the course, can be had on applica- 
tion to the registrar. 


The Novello Music course is the first 
course to adopt the song method of teach- 
ing sight singing. The Manual contains 
1,200 melodies for blackboard use; the 
Primer commences the union of words and 
notes; the First Reader continues the 
work, taking the pupils by easy stages to 
two-part work. For copies and terms send 
to Novello, Ewer & Company. 

The eye-minded pupils will get their 
best information thru the study of pictures. 
Such pictures can be thrown on a screen 
by the use of the McIntosh College Bench 
Lantern of the McIntosh Stereopticon 
Company, Chicago. Its cheapness is one 
of its marked features. Twentieth Cen- 
tury Catalog free to all teachers. 


The high quality of the Smith Premier 
Typewriter is amply attested by the fact 
that it received the grand prize at the 
Paris exposition. Its use in high schools 
and educational institutions proves it to 
be a most durable machine. On account 
of this and other points of excellence it is 
well fitted for the office and home as well. 


So high in quality have the pads and 
tablets of the Acme Stationery & Paper 
Company been found that they are in use 
to-day in thousands of schools. The cata- 
log for 1901 describes an extensive and 
varied list of stationery for school use and 
for correspondence, and school boards 
and correspondents should have it for 
consultation in making up their orders for 
the coming year. 

What is the best system of writing? 
This is a question that has been discussed 
for the past few years, some holding to 
the slant system and some to the vertical 
system. Mr. Heman P. Smith, of Rich- 
ardson, Smith & Company, has made a 
searching investigation of the problem and 
has come to the conclusion that a slant 
between the old-time slant and the vertical 
is the most practical hand. A system of 
writing is tounded on his investigation. 
The steps by which he arrived at this con- 
clusion are interesting. They are given in 
detail on another Bo -e. Among other 
books issued by hesdoon, Smith & 






Rich Bindings 


<<) WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


direct supervision of W. T. HARRIS, Ph.D., LL.D., U.S. Com's'r of Education, 
assisted by a large corps of competent specialists 


5000 Illustrations 


25,000 NEW WORDS, Phrases, and Definitions, prepared under the 
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Company are Monteith’s Natural History 
Readings, Spalding & Moore’s Language 
Speller, the American Music System, Gil- 
bert & Sullivan’s Practical Lessons in Al- 
ebra, and Songs of School and Flag, b 
r. Frank R. Rix. The latter is a fres 
book full of the best songs, arranged es- 
pecially for adaptation to the voices of 
pupils in the advanced grammar grades. 


lf any man wishes to insure his life he 
will find a good reliable concern in the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, of New 
York. Its income in I900 was $60,582,- 
802.31; it assets $325,753,152.51, and its 
insurance and annuities $1,141,497,888.02. 
The assets are clean and well invested. 
The company refuses to take risks in 
countries where climatic conditions are at 
all dangerous, and it does not write insur- 
ance on subjects who are in any respect 
below the standard. George T. Dexter is 
the superintendent of domestic agencies. 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, of Springfield, Mass., is 
now fifty years old and ranks among the 
strongest insurance organizations in exist- 
ence. Its assets on Souaey 1 last were 
$26,245,622.04; its liabilities $23,920,986.53, 
and its surplus $2.324,635.51. Since its 
organization it has paid to its policyhold- 
ers in death claims $20,163,430.07 ; endew- 
ments, $3,370.018, and dividends, $9,559,- 
142.03. 


Some facts that managers of manual 
training schools should remember when 
making up their orders are these? That 
Hammacher,Schlemmer & Company carry 
a full line of tools and benches of all kinds, 
sizes, and qualities; that they import 
direct the genuine S. J. Addis’ London 
wood carving tools, and also that they 
import direct and handle large quantities 
of plaster carving and clay modeling tools. 
Catalog sent on request. 


It is a very gratifying sign of the times 
that classic art is bolas introduced into 
the schools. Ifthe pupils should study the 
best in literature why not the best in art? 
The Perry Pictures have been a chief 
means of making the world’s greatest pic- 
tures familiar to the people. The extent 
to which they are appreciated is shown by 
the large number of schools that use them. 
They can be had in different sizes and for 
remarkably cheap prices; the details will 
be found in another column. Attention is 
also called to the photogravures of forest 
trees, the Elson prints, and the souvenirs 
for close of school. Zhe Perry Magazine 
= how to use pictures in school and 
ome. 


By the combination of three art firms, 
the Soule Art Company, of Boston, are 
enabled to offer extraordinary facilities 
for furnishing pictures of all kinds. 
Among these are foreign carbons, photo- 
gravures, platinums, and miscellaneous 
prints. The complete school-room decor- 
ation catalog is most exhaustive and should 






2364 Pages 


NEW EDITION 


NEW PLATES THROUGHOUT 
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be in the hands of every teacher interested 
in the subject. 


After beating knowledge into the minds 
of children for centuries with rulers and 
birch sprouts, educators have come to the 
conclusion that they ought to look after 
the physical comfort of the little folks; 
hence the popularity of adjustable desks, 
The Union Adjustable Chair and Desk of 
Thomas Kane & Company seems to be 
about perfection. Itis very easily changed 
—either the chair or desk can be instantly 
adjusted by loosening and tightening one 
nut. Many educators say this desk has 
solved the problem of school seating. 
Send for the new booklet setting forth the 
advantages of adjustable desks. 


The use of Dixon’s lead pencils is con- 
ducive to an equable temper. Why? 
Because the leads are of even hardness 
and do not break continually. It is a 
leasure to use them. Dixon’s “ High 
chool” pencils are of fine quality and 
carefully graded. The two sizes make 
them peculiarly fitted for schools. Send 
sixteen cents for samples to the Joseph 
Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey City, 
nN. 


The estimation in which Gillott’s gold 
pens are held is shown by the fact that 
they were awarded the grand prize and the 

old medal at the Paris Exposition. This 
is the highest award ever made to a steel 
pen‘manufacturer. Gillott’s pens are of 
various styles, so that no matter what 
kind of a pen is required one can be 
found to do the work. By making the 
proper selection the waste of time is 
avoided that must occur where pens of 
unfit pattern are used. There are special 
kinds for unshaded vertical writing,shaded 
vertical writing, and slant writing. For 
description send to Joseph Gillott & Sons, 
gI John street, N. Y. 


The solar system is a most complicated 

iece of machinery, as any one knows who 
~ tried to think out the problems pre- 
sented by the changes of position of the 
planets. All the planetary phenomena, 
such as daily motion, equinoxes and sol- 
stices, long and short days, midnight sun, 
moon’s phases, apogee and perigee, morn- 
ing and evening star, eclipses, etc., are 
shown by Laing’s Planetarium of the Laing 
Planetarium Company, Detroit, Mich. 


It has been proved, without the chance 
for a doubt, that there is a great saving in 
the wear of books by using such a system 
of preserving them as that of the Holden 
Patent Book Cover Company. The sys- 
tem increases and promotes cleanliness ; 
the germ proof book covers reduce the 
danger of spreading infectious disease. For 
nineteen years these covers have been used 
and they have given satisfaction every- 
where. All who wish to examine the system 
will have achance to do so at the Exhibit at 
the National Educational Association at 
Detroit. 


and editors. 










Webster's Academic Dictionary. 


Specimen pages and testimonials 
of all books sent on application. 


THE ABRIDGMENTS OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
Equally trustworthy and all in harmony with the schoolbooks in general use are Webster's Collegiate Dictionary.“ 
Webster’s Common School Dictionary. 
Webster’s High School Dictionary. 


G. & C, MERRIAM CO,, Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 





ages. 1400 illustrations. 
ize, 7x10x2 5-8 inches. 


Webster’s Primary Dictionary. 


Do not buy reprints of the 
antiquated 1847 edition. 
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There is not a town on the continent in 
which Rand, McNally & Company are not 
known-as mapmakers. For nearly fifty 
years their imprint on maps, globes, and 
atlases has been a guarantee that they 
were scientifically accurate and down-to- 
date. Constant revision is being made, so 
the maps contain the latest geographical 
information. They have lately issued 
some notable books, among them bein 
The Holton Primer, whose many goo 
prints are told by a circular which will be 
sent on request. 

It is sufficient guarantee of the high 
qualities of the Remington Typewriter to 
say that it took the grand prize at the Paris 
exposition. The Remington holds its own 
in spite of strong competition, on account 
of its steady working qualities. It is made 
to work and made to last. Send to Wyck- 
off, Seamans & Benedict for a description. 


The latest improvements in typewriter 
construction are exemplified in the New 
Century Typewriter. All these points the 
“ Book of the New Century” will fully ex- 
plain. It should be in the hands of those 
who are interested in the typewriter. Send 
to the American Writing Machine Com- 
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THE TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE COMPANY * HARTFORD, 





Chartered 1868. (Stock) Life, Accident and 
Employers’ Liability Insurance. 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, President. 


capita. $1,000,000.00 








January I, 1901 

Total Assets Pe ee ae er a Oe 30,861,030.06 

(Accident Premiums in the hands of Agents not included. 
TOTAL LIABILITIES (Including Reserves), » + —« ~—- 26,817,908.25 
EXCESS SECURITY to Policy-holders, . . . . « $4,548, 
UES mre 
Paid to Policy-holders since 1864, - + « + «©6—$$42,643,384.92 
Paid to Policy-holdersin 1900, . .  . * 8 2,908, 464.08 
Loaned to Policy-holders on Policies (Life), 1,586,652.20 
Life Insurancein Force,. . . 109,019,851.00 


Gains for the Year 1900: 
i st le oe 
IN INSURANCE IN FORCE (Life Department Only), : 8,685. 
INCREASE IN RESERVES (Both Depts.), (8 1-2 per cent. basis) 2,484, 
PREMIUMS COLLECTED, . . |. . . «~~ 6,800,888. 


297, 
392. 





pany for it. 
Sylvester C. Dunham, Vice-President. 
Do you know that the Hammett School John E. Morris, Sec'y. J.B. Lewis, M.D., Medical Director and Adjuster. 
Supply Company manufactures kindergar- Edward V. Preston, Supt. of Agencies. Hiram J. Messenger, Actuary. 
ten materials and blackboards of wood, 


slate, hyloplate, cleth, and paper? Liquid 


slating for blackboard repairing, relief 

maps, and blackboard maps are also made. 

In addition the firm deals in globes, maps, : 
crayons, pens, pencils, etc. 


A knowledge of the best that has been 


written by the best writers can be obtained 
very pleasantly by reading the Lake Eng- 
lish Classics, under the editorial supervi- 
sion of Prof. Lindsay Todd Damon, A.B., 


of Brownuniversity. The carefully edited 


text, the excellent introductions, the help- 
ful notes, and other features make these 
books of Scott, Foresman & Company very 
desirable for the school. A great many ® 


books, on language, history, and other sub- 
jects are issued by this firm. A list willbe 
sent on request. 


























Is there anything you want to know 


about the kindergarten or kindergarten HIS series comprises seven colors 7 COLORS. 
supplies? It is safe to say you will get the , é : ; FOR DRAWING 
information by writing to Milton Bradley of bright Vivid hues, which will be MAPS, PICTURES, &e, 


Company, — Mass. oe N ——— 
water colors are popular among the chil- ° o. 2032. 
dren. Some of the announcements of found to be very useful for begin- 

books are Holiday Songs, by Emilie Pouls- ‘ P ] : 5 
i Raphia er hee wa ners 1n teaching color work in Prim- 
oar onstruction, by J. H. Trybom; — 
Mother Stories, by Maud Lindsay; The|ary Classes, but for Artistic Uses we recommend our Ar- 
— + et and yn oe 

¢ Kindergarten Review is reduced to} 4; i isi i i 

$1.00 § year, bet is:worth. meee tant ever. |* Series, comprising over 50 shades, which will be found 
Try Bradley’s Card and Paper Cutters. 


It is not medicine that many debilitated 
ersons need—it is food; such a food as 
ovinine that goes to build up the system 
without imposing severe labor on a weak 
stomach. Cases in abundance might be 
cited that have been helped by this prepa- 
ration. Several have occurred in the writ- 


er’s own experience. Bovinine is the great- EAG LE PENCI L COM PANY, 


est and most concentrated beef juice ever i = é « a 
roduced. It is valuabie for the aged, in- 377-379 Broadway, NEW YORK 











| 
‘ 
i 
| 
| 


ed 


more desirable than water or oil paints. 











ants, convalescents, the overworked, the 

coffee and bad can be appreciated by those 
By the Rev. H. B. GEorcE, M. A. Crown 8vo, cleth, $1.10. 
that sold by the Great American Tea Com- 
cheaper? For instance, good drinking cof- This history has been prepared with a view to the needs of schools and of beginners. It is the 
from 20 to 25, and the best coffee grown For Sale by all Booksellers. Send for Catalogue. 
gin creamery butter. 
AMERICAN BRANCH 


sick. It isrecommended by physicians the 
sare THE CLARENDON 
who have used that purchased at random 
pany. Why pay a high price for a poor A SCHOOL HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
fees are sold by the G. A. T. C. for 12, 15, | work of several teachers of experience, and their object has been to give a concise, correct, and 
for 33. Teas are from 30 to 65. A spe- 
telephone are promptly attended to. Send 
91 and 93 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 


The difference between good tea and ; 
THE RELATIONS OF GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 
at the local store and then have changed to 
article when the best can be had so much With Maps, Plans, and Biographies. Crown 8vo, cloth, go cents. 
and 18 cents a pound, fine roasted coffees | elementary view of English history. 
cialty is also made of “Oniers by aia = OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
for catalog and terms. 
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SCHOOL 


Report Oards, - 
Class Records, 
Registers, - 
Fountain Pens, 
6 in, Paper Globes, - 
& Ft. Bunting _— 
Pens, . 
Rubber en — Poncils, 
Orayons, 

Letter Paper, - - 

5 Gal. Keg Black Ink 

Blackboard Erasers, 

Slating, 

Slated Cloth Blackboard, 


E. W. A. ROWLES, 


SUPPLIES AND FURNITURE. 


Examples of my Low Prices: 


CATALOG and WHOLESALE PRICES 
on Request. 








aaa Catalogs on Request.| I Pay 

‘15 each No. 6. Kindergarten Supplies. 

- ~ ‘© 69. «Office Furniture. Liberally 

‘3 ** 10. Book Cases, or 
2.65 o 6 41. Church Furniture and Opera 
7 emery Information 
eo ar —_ * 15. Sched espies, Apparatus leadi ; din 

. an urniture. ending to orders. 

4 nt —i = eae If you know where orders will be 
1.35 ss placed or goods are needed it will 

n S ° e . . 
——_ Sigent pay you to give me all information 
85 per sq. yd. : : Wanted. possible, 
DEPT. J, 
“ sh 177-179 MONwOE STREET, - . CHICAGO. 





EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave.. NEW YORK 
Manufacturers and Importers of 
CHEMICALS 
CHEMICAL APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL APPARATUS 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 


Everything Needed in the Laboratory 


Glass blowing done on the premises 
Metalware Manufacturing Dept.in the House. 


Fr e e SCRANTOM 


WETMORE & CO0., 


Publishers, se Rochester, N. y+. 
WILL SEND FREE TO EVERY TEACHER 
Applying by postal one of their “OFFICE” 
LEAD PENCILS, bright gold finish, highly 

polished, superior lead, rubber inserted. 

They make this offer te attract the attention 
of teachers to whom they would like to send 
their Catalogue of Valuable Teachers’ Aids in 
Geography, Arithmetic, 

Language, History, Algebra, 
Geometry, Nature aw etc. 
BOTANICAL SUPPL 
THE NEW APLANATIC MAGNIFIER 


A Perfect Pocket 











cal Collecting 
Class, 75c to $1.50. Plant ¢ Presses, 60c. to $1.50 


Send for samples ofmounting and drying papers: 

Genus covers, etc. Entomological pins, all sizes. 

Williams,Brown & Earle, 918 Chestnut St., Palla. 
DEPT 


<q est, hee 
es ‘ rine 
Han all Cae aA as 













= 
= an (We a 
Divya 






Sets, pennant. with Book of Instruction, $1.50 
and upwards; or Single Tools, any shape. 


“qibadguantERs For SLOYD. 
CHANDLER & BARBER, Street, BOSTON. 
MINERALS for SCHOOLS: 


Ores, useful and rock-making minerals for | 
practical study Catalogue free. 
ROY HOPPING, 

129 4TH AVENUE 


SCHOOL BELLS UNIVERSITY ANU 


x COLLEGE BELLS. 
im on 
MoSHANE! BELL ‘FOUNDRY, Baltimore, iid. 











PISO’S CURE: FOR 
RES WHERE ALL ELSE FAIL 


9 
co 


2 


Sough Syrup. ites Good. 
in time. Sold by druggists. 
CONSUMPTION 


S19 





122-126 Summer | 


New York, N. Y. 





an 
SNe 


4 





PERFECTION WRITING CRAYON N° 312 °>===— 


For School Crayons of all kinds we have THE BEST. 
We are now offering something new— 


Che Perfection School Crayon 


These crayens are put up either for paper or blackboard 
use. The inserted cut represents how the package loeks. 
They are of the very best quality made, satisfaction 











guaranteed. This crayon, for writing purposes, is espe- 
sially gcapsed for the primary school an the Vertical 
Hand Writing System. Our ns are put up in 


ax a 
49 boxes, assorted or solid colors 
0) 


rite for samples 


STANDARD CRAYON CO., 
509-517 Eastern Avenue, LYNN, MASS. 


McINTOSH 
COLLEGE BENCH 
LANTERN. 


the country. Our line of projection 


8 








Is used by the best Schools throughout 
apparatus 
meets the 
demand 
for reall 
HIG 
GRADE 
WORK 
at a price 
within the 
means of 

ithe aver- 
age School 
and Col- 
lege. 


ODW2/H? 
HSOLN sb! | 








TWENTIETH CENTURY Catalogue FREE to all teachers—Special discounts to Schools. 


McINTOSH * CHICAGO, ILL. 


= oma Furniture. School Supplies. 


3 GEORGE S. PERRY, 
73 FULTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
| 





EREOPTICON COMPANY 
35 & 37 Randolph St., 








SSESE CECE EOSE CCEE CEEE CECEERSE SESE CEES CESEEEEEE CEES 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMP’Y 


OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY - - President 





| FREE TRIP 


‘to California and return 
For School Teachers. 





“The Greatest of all the Companies.” 


| 





’ re hy $ 325,753,152 
For information address Income, 1900..:............ 60,582,802 
Paid Policy Holders........ 540,479,809 


JAMES R. T. MERSHON 
§37-538-539-550 Parrott B’ld’g 
| SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


1,1 41,497,888 


The Matual Life Insurance Company issues 
every form of policy at the lowest rates com- 
mensurate with safety. 


Insurance and Annuities, ... 
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Some Birds the Children 
Should Know. 


Eyery child should be familiar with our Common Native 
Birds. Such an opportunity may be given them through 
our new Auoubon Charts which show fifty-six o 
the most important wild birds in characteristic attitudes 
and natural colors, 

A full descriptive hand-book 
furnished free with each chart. 


Price, per Chart, 
Postpaid, $1.30. 


THE DRANG 
EDUCATIONAL 
COMPANY, 


CHICAGO: 207 Mi-higan Ave. 


MARTHAS VINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE, 
Cottage City, Mass. 


OUT IN THE ATLANTIC OCEAN. 
Delightful Sea Bathing, Concrete Roads for Bicycling. Ten Degrees Cooler than on the Mainland 





BOSTON: 110 Boylsto: st, 


NEW YORK: 5 West 18th St. 











Begins SCHOOL OF METHODS, 4 Weeks. 22 Instructors. 
JULY 9, | SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 4 Weeks. 
1901. 22 ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS, 4 and5 W’ks. 25 Instr’trs. 





Send for 64-page Circular, giving tall information in regard to the outlines of 
work in all departments, advantages offered, railroad redactions, tuition, club, and com- 


bination rates, board, etc. 
WILLIAM A, MOWRY, President, - += «= Hyde Park, Mass. 
School of 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO raveur. 


Francis W. PARKER, piventee. § A Professional School for Teachers. 
Wiener 8. JaAcKMAN, Dean. 
Sixteen Departments, 


Summer Term, Six Weeks, July 1 to Aug. 9, 1901 oh enh 


Model school for observation. University credit given. Opentoall. Ful] program of courses 
sent on application. THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, Chicago, 111. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF EUROPEAN 
TRAVEL, STUDY AND CONFERENCE. 


Directed by P. W. Szarcu, recently Supt. of Schools, Holyoke, Mass. Exceptional opportunity 
for Stadents -Educational Leadership, Health, Travel, History, Languages, Science, Schools 
Music, Art, Recreation. Terms moderate. Time, 9 months or5 months. To sail September 5. 

For fall description, all sections, address, until June 15, C. 8. CornNELL, Holyoke, Mass.; after 




















DREXEL INSTITUTE 


PHILADELPHIA. 
COMMERCIAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS. 


A course for the training of teachers of 
the commercial branches in high schools 
and academies. Persons with the necessary 
academic requirements, and who have had 
two or more years’ practical experience in 
teaching, can complete the course in one 
year. Circulars, giving: details of the 
course, can be had on application to the 
Registrar. 


JAMES MacALISTER, President. 





COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY—New Yorx City. 
The professional school of Columbia University 
for the training of general teachers, supervisors, 
principals, superintendents, and instructors in 





norma! schools and colleges. Open to both sexes. 
Fellowships and Scholar- 
(ug a g ships amounting to $5,750 
4 che : granted oncompletionefa 
two-years’ Collegiate 

College Course followed by a two- 
yout course leading to the 

ploma in Elementary 

Art, Domestic Science, Music, or Manual Train- 
ing, Graduate courses leading to Higher Diplo- 
ma. Diploma_in Secondary Teaching, or to the 
Degrees of A.M. and Ph.D. Catalogues sent on 
application to the Secretary. 


annually. Degree of B.S. 
Teaching, Einieteerten, Fine Arts, Domestic 
JAMES E. RUSSELL, Ph.D., Dean. 





NEW YORK, NEW YORK CITY, 
109 West Firty-FourtTH STREET, 


ETHICAL CULTURE SCHOOLS, 
Kindergarten Normal Department, 
Two Years’ COURSE—OPENS OCTOBER 2D. 


‘ Circulars sent on application, 
J. ¥.RreEGaRT, Supt. Miss CAROLINE T. HaVEN, Prin. 


bial ak 





BORATED 
TALCUM 


TOILET 
P 





- “A little higher in price, perhaps, 
than bee ana pe oe a 
reason for it. moves lor of per- 
ee. Delightful after Shaving 
Sold everywhere, or mailed on — of 25c. Get Mennen's 
( the original, ) Sample free. Gerrarv } enven Co., Newark, N. J-} 














June 15, P. W. Searcg, 23 Maywood Street, Worcester, Mass. 
of Physical Education at the Dr. Sav- 


TH E N EW YORK NORMAL SCHOOL age Physical Development Institute 


A thorough course of training designed to prepare students for teachers of physical education 
Special attention to public school work. Circulars. 
Secretary, 308 West 59th Street, NEW YORK CITY. 


FIRST YEARS IN HANDICRAFT. 


By WALTER J. KENYON, of the State Normal School, San Francisco. 
Not ‘‘Sloyd’’ but a manual for mothers and teachers to amuse and instruct children’ 
Cloth. Illustrated. $1.00, 





Square 8vo. 


“This is an attractive and useful manual for training in hand- 
work, not only in school but at home, and prolific of entertainment 
for rainy days as well as of training for higher products of 
mechanical art.”—Ouxdz/ook. 


“ Will keep children busy making useful and decorative articles 
for domestic use.”— Washingion (D.C.) Evening Star. 


THE BAKER 6G TAYLOR CO., Publishers, |, 


5 EAST 17th STREET, NEW YORK. 


TRANSLATIONS 


INTERLINEAR LITERAL 
HAMILTON, LOCKE and CLARK’S THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 


Good Type—Well Printed—Fine apenas New Copyright Introductions—New Ty 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price Reducedto | Good Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the 
$1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket—Price, postpaid, 56 cents each. 


Cajaiogue Free—} TYAVID McKAY, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 
Shaw’s National Question Boo for Examinations, Contains about 6,600 


* Questions and Answers en 24 branches of 
Study. An encyclopedia of useful knowledge. Price, $1.75 net, postpaid. 
BL, KELLOGG & CO., 61 East oth St., New York. 








WATER GAP SANITARIUM 


A place for the sick to be treated upon scientific 
principles without drugs and for permanent 
cures, also for those seeking rest and recupera- 
tion from tired and debilitated nerves and 
wasted energies. Healthtul climate, mountain 
air. scenic beauty beyondcompare. A Christian 
family home. Two lady physicians. Address,,4 


F. W. HURD, M. D. 


Minsi, Monroe Co., Pa. 


- x E 5 Book Store by Mail. 


Wholesale Prices. 
Write for our catal 


0; 416 ages, 0x9 inches: post 
e6cents. Advertises 15,600 ooks, Bibles, 


eriodicais,etc.,etc.,at Wholesale Prices, 
All books carried in stock. Best catalog ever print- 
ed and sent free o: 


f charge 
THE BOOK SUPPLY CO.,266-8 Wabash Ave.,Chicage 


SPALDING’S ATHLETIC LIBRARY 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
99 Exercises with Pully Weights. H. S. Ander- 
son. 








72 Physical Training Simplified. No Apparatus. 
82 How to Train Properly. 
84 The Care of the Body 
91 Warman’s Indian Club Exercises. 
101 Official Croquet Guide. 
102 Ground Tumbling. 
104 The Grading of Gymnastic Exercises. 
foé Rules for Basket Bal] for Women. 
123 Indian Clubs and Dumb Bells (Campbell? 
181 Howto Play Lawn Tennis. By Champion 


Price, 10 cts, per copy, postpaid 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. DENVER 
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Geachers’ _Agencies. 





Boards of Education and Superintendents 
Wishing teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 





Established 17 years 129 Auditorium Building, ae 
Positions Filled, 4,000 Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE ADDBESSES FOR AGENOY MANUAL FREB, 


4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass. 156 Fifth Ave.. New York City, N.Y. 208 Mich. Blvd. 
1505 Pa. Ave.. Washington, D.C. 414 paneer Bidg., Minneapolis. 4 Evans a P 
588 Cooper Bidg.. Denver. Col. 420 Parrott Bidg. SanFrancisco. Cal. 5% Stimson Blk. Lo 
Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGEN CY Teachers. Assists paugeets in Obtaining Posi- 


tions. Harcan P, Frenon, 8! Cuarat Sreeer, Acweany, N.Y 
e mar Grades, $400 to $900; High School, $450 


TEACHERS WANTED: 
to $1,500; Critic Teachers in State Normal 


Schools, $700 to $1,000; Superintendencies, $1,000 to $2,500; Good positions in Colleges, 
Seminaries, etc. Send for Sixteenth Year Book, 
Cc. / ALBERT, THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 


70 Fifth Avenwe, 
New York. 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and td wae to colleges, public 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. PRATT, Manage: 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


EsTABLISHED 1855. 


Oldest and best knownin U.S. Recommends skilled teach- 
ers in all departments. Informs parents of suitable schools. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


| 50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Telephone, Boston 775-2. 


&. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
now require urgent attention. If you can consider a 
better pesrtion. 1, Bend al] particulars, and photograpb to | 


SEPTEMBER PLACES KELLOGG EAU. More places in this year for 


live teachers than ever before. If at Detroit leave pet Reed with the manager there. 
H. S. KELLOGG, No. 61 East Ninth Street, New York. Detroit, July 8-12. 


ROBERTSON’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Equitable Bldg, Memphis, Tenn. Has filled vacancies in 19 States. Faithful and efficient service, | 


E.FABER. 


LEAD PENCILS, 
PENHOLDERS, 

RUBBER ERASERS, 
Dic., tkk., 

SCHOOL USE. 


Sho lest 3eoles 


FOR SCHOOLS or HOME STUDY 


Chicago, Ill. 
‘Oskaloosa, Ja. 
s Angeles,Cal. 








September vacancies, 











P. V. HUYSSOON, 
JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Props: 


3 East 14th St., New York. 




















FOR 


At the End of Your Journey you will find ita 
great convenience to go right over to 


THE GRAND UNION HOTEL, 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts. 





. SPELLING, LETTER WRITING, TYPE- 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, Nzw Yor WRITING, ENGL 1s p SH 9. R t HA AN D, 
Central for Shopping and Theatres. Y, ARITHMETIC BOOKK EE PING 


and BUSINESS PRACTIOE, Filustected 


catalogue FREE. po mag 
THE PRACTICAL TEXT BOOK COMPANY, 
422 Superior St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


AUTHORS’ 
MSS. 


HAWTHORNE AGENCY, 
70 Fifth Ave, New York. 


Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 
Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 
Monthly, during the 


St VS 


tation.” = APTRO relative to Ay | Lenny | and the “ new ed 


UsIC, 
a Gen bo used in class for r reading, by or- 
dering “Rep a" Reprints.” Principals and Superintendents 
will aid their teachers by arranging to supply eacb 
building with at least one annual subscription. $1 


PiEahed by betes Pesce 4! Bupervisor of Musi Indt- 
anavolls. “Pub ished by SCHOOL MUS om. 








For 
Grade Teachers 


and Supervisors. Sold on commission, 


prepared for publica- 
tion. Short-stor: Ag 

struction by 

— stamp for bout: 


Room 50, 


READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com 
municating with advertisers. 








Primary and Gram-| f 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


en meg to Polleges, § Schools, and i Paneilies, 
rior Professors, Principa. a 
i rs,and Governesses, for every “T 
ment of Instruction; Recommends 
Schools to Parents. Call on or address 


| Mrs. M. J. Youne-Fuiton, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ 
28 UNION SQUARE, 


Sheridan Teacher’s fatecy 


Established Reputation. Eighth Year. Busi- 
ness Methods, Hanest Work, tKeasonable Terms. 
Unsurpassed Facilities. We cover the entire 
South thoroughly,and guarantee the best ser- 
vice to be had in the South. Enroll early before 
best places are filled. Register and particulars 


ree. 
F. M. SHERIDAN, Mgr., 
GREENWOOD, 8. C. 


AT DETROIT 


Become acquainted witk the Manager of 


Kellogg’s Bureau. 


Notice placards giving local address, or care 
ot Flanagan, Pubiishers’ Exhibit, High 
School Building. 


H. $. KELLOGG, Mgr., 61 E. 9th St., N.Y. 


Dickey Downy 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A BIRD 
192 pages 


— 
ORR. 











By Virginia S. Patterson 
PRICE, 60 cents 





| Full page colored illustrations and numer- 
ous black and white sketches of birds. 


A powerful protest against the wholesale 
slaughter of song and other birds. 
Suited to supplementary 
reading in schools. 


“What ‘ Black Beauty’ may have done 
'for the equine race, Virginia S. Patter- 
| son’s charmingly told ‘ Dickey Downy’ may 
| assuredly do for bird life."— Boston Globe. 


‘AMERICAN BAPTIST 30 
PUBLICATION SCCIETY 


Philadelphia 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS DALLAS ATLANTA 





MANITOU STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


**The Mackinac Line.’’ 








via 


SUMMER TOURS 3i* GREAT LAKE ROUTE 
A Route for the Weary Worker 


National Educational Associ« 


j ion Meetin D 
Special | sriee, Meeting gh Beret fish 


pea-Amerionn Sppesition, # 


Rates [Butaio." - to Nov. 1 


Round 


$17.0 


The Steel Constructed 
Steamship MANITOU, 
the Greyhound of the 

reat Lakes, tri-weekly 
between Chicago, Charle- 
voix, Petoskey, Ba: mo 
HarborSprings an Mack- 

inac Island, connectin, 

& with the newand magni 
\)} § cent floating palaces of 
the Detroit and Cleveland 
Navigation Co., and the 
Cleveland and Buffalo 
Transit Co., for Detroit 
and Buffalo, and all east- 
ern points. Address 
JOSEPH BERLOZHEIM 

General Passenger Agent, 

CHICAGO. 

Pamphlets Free. 

Correspondence invited, 











28 x Penn 8t., oes. 
JUST what you 
want we always have 


IN DENS 


Of course they have 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN 





whether for the Improved Ver: 
tical or the old Reliable Slant. 


ESTERB ROOK S 


26 John St., 





stamp on each. 


ASK STATIONERS, OR 
MAKE REQUISITION 


New York. Works: Camden, N. J. 
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LAUGHLIN, 


FOUNTAIN 
PEN 


The Best at Any Price 


Sent on approval to 
responsible people. 


A Pocket Companion of 
mever ending usefulness, a 
source of constant pleasure 
and comfort. 

To test the merits of 


‘** The School Journai”’ 
as an advertising medium 
we offer your choice of 


these popular styles super- 
jor to the 


$3.00 


grades of other makes for 
only 








Unconditionally Guaranteed 
Pre-eminently Satisfactory. 
Try ita week, if not suited, 

ye bey it back, and give you 

$1.10 for it (the additional ten 
ntsis to pay for your trouble 
returning the pen). Weare 
willing to take chances on you 
wanting to sell; we know pen 
values—you will when you 
have one of these. 
Finest quality hard Para rub- 
ber reservoir holder, 14k. Dia- 
mond Point Gold Pen, an 
desired flexibility in fine, med- 
ium or stub, and the only per- 
fect ink feed known to thesci- 
ence of fountain pen making. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of $1.00 

(Registration, 8¢ extra.) 
This great Special Offer is 

good for just 30 days. One of 

our Safety Pocket Pen Hold- 
ers free of charge with each 


en. 

PRemember—There is No 
“just as good” as the Laugh 
2 old insist on it; take no 
chances. 

State whether Ladies’ or 
Gentlemen’s style is desired. - 
Liiustrations are full size of 
complete article. Address 


LAUGHLIN MFG. CO. 


47 Griswold Street, 
DETROIT, MICH. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway & Eleventh St., New York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 
Conducted on Zuropean Planat Moderate Rates. 


Centrally Located and most convenient to 
Amusement and Business Districts. 


Of easy access from Depots and Ferries by 
Broadway Cars direct, or by transfer. 


‘WM. TAYLOR & SON, - - Proprietors 


CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 


Teeth without Plates: 

The special and scientific branch of dentistry 
known as Crown and Bridge Work, requires the 
most accurate adjustment with perfect mechani- 
cal construction to insure an a:tistic success and 
permanency. ; J 

Having every facility for this class of work I 
can now offer reasonable pricesas consistent with 
first class workmanship. EsTABLISHED, 1868. 


Dr. W. d, STEWART, 362 W. 28 St., NY, 


Dr. Victor e. Bel 699 MapIson AVE.. 


9 New York City. 
Author of “Popular Essays on the Care of the Teeth 
and Mouth” and “Our Teeth: How to Take 
Care of hem,” a supplementary reader 
which is ased in many schools. 

Announces that he is prepared to do first class dental work 
of every kind, especially 

Bridge Work, and Building 
eeth and Mouth 
Special prices to teachers. Appointments to suit the 
convenience of teachers may be arranged. 











Tooth Crownin 
Up 


‘| Catalog. which will be mailed on request. 





A Glance Over the Field. 


Text Books, Library Books, etc. 


During the summer months'many school 
boards will make up their list of supplies 
that will be needed in September. They 
will find scores of articles they will need 
on the list of E. W. A. Rowles, Chicago. 
Among these are kindergarten supplies, 
apparatus, and furniture, stationery. flags, 
blackboards and erasers, class records, 
etc. es 


The Story of a Child, from the French 
of Pierre Loti, is issued by C. C. Birch- 
ard & Company, Boston. The translation 
was made by Caroline F. Smith, and the 
book is supplied with an introduction by 
Edward Howard Griggs. James Sully 
said in referring to this book: “The nar- 
rative surpasses in retrospective reach all 
other records of childish experience.” A 
Constructive Form Book in Elementary 
Geometry, by Dr. W. N. Hailmaan, is in- 
tended to develop clear geometrical notions. 
When writing inquire about the Laurel 
Classics and the Laurel Song Book. 


It is necessary that algebra, a subject 
that is the basis of the higher mathematics, 
should be presented in a text-book written 
in accordance with the highest principles 
of pedagogy and the most approved prac- 
tice. We believe the Algebraic text-books 
of Fisher and Schwatt approach very 
near the ideal. Proof of their excellence 
comes in the shape of praise from many 
experienced teachers. They say that, 
with the aid of these text-books, their 
classes take hold of the subject with zest 
and acquire the practical works rapidly. 
The books cover both the needs of the 
lower schools and the colleges. 


For those who wish to study outdoor 
life this summer no jbetter helps can be 
found than Scribner’s Outdoor Books. 
These treat of flowers, ferns, trees, birds, 
and animals and are abundantly illustrated 
with drawings and photographs from na- 
ture. The teacher will find delightful 
work in taking up one or two of these 
subjects during the summer. Scribners 
have published recently some of the best 
fiction of the year. These are Crucial 
Instances, by Edith Wharton; The Aban- 
doned Farmer, by Lydney Herman Pres- 
ton; The White Cottage. by Miss Gwen- 
doline Keats (Zack), and The Ways of the 
Service, by Frederick Palmer. 


To their extensive and varied list of 
high class text-books Silver, Burdett & 
Gompany are adding some fifty important 
new texts for school and college use, 
which wlll be ready before the opening of 
the next school year. Their books are 
described in their New Brief Educational 


In books for the grades and for high 
schools and colleges it is especially 
complete. 





Health and Rest for Mother and Child. 
Mrs. WINsLOW’s SOOTHING SYRUP has been used for 
LIONS OF MOTHERS 

TEETHING, WITH 
It SOOTHES the CHILD. 
ALLA 


E 
CT SUCCESS. 
il PAIN, CURES 


E 
SOFTENS the GUMS, 
WIND COLIO, and isthe best remedy for DIARRHEA. 
Sold by Dru; sts in every part of the world. Be sure 
and A. 4 for “ Winslow's Soothing Syrup,”’ and take no 
other kind. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 








Catarrh 


Is a constitutional disease, 

It originates in a scrofulous condition of 
the blood and depends on that condition. 

It often causes headache and dizziness, 
impairs the taste, smell and hearing, af- 
fects the vocal organs, disturbs the stomach. 

It is always radically and permanently 
cured by the blood-purifying, alterative 
and tonic action of 


Hood’s Sarsaparitla 


This great medicine has wrought the most 
wonderful cures of all diseases depending, 
on scrofula or the scrofulous habit, 


Hoop’s PILLS are the best cathartic. - 


The Cut Tells the Story. 


BEST COFFEE 
GROWN, only, ° 
eee Cc 


ked in abso- 
Pound Air- 
mark bags, 








lutely 1° 
Tight trade 
which will preserve the 
strength and flavor for 
eny length of time. even 
_ after it has been opened. 
Good Drinking Coffees, freshly roasted, 

Me i2c., 14c. and 15c. 
Very Fine, . . . . 18c., 20c. and 25c. 


Finest New Crop Teas Imported. 





Formosas Oslongs, Mixed, Ceylons, Japans, 
English Brea st, Young Hysons, Gun- 
powders, Imperials, & Assams. 


30c., 35c., 50c. and 65c.perlb. 
We make a specialty of Selling at Cost the Finest 
FANCYELGINCREAMERY BUTTER made 


All Orders by Mail or Telephone (2451 Cort - 
landt) will receive prompt attention. — 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPAXY, 


33 and 34 Vesey Street, 
P. O. Box 289, Cor. Church 8t.. New Vork 


A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever 
Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Oriental Cream, OR MAGICAL 





BEAUTIFIER 


Removes 
Tan, Pim- 
ples Freckles 

oth-Patches 
Rash and Skin 
diseases, and 
every blemish 
on beauty and 
defies detec- 
tion. On its 
virtues it has 


No 


other cosmetic 


beautifies 
will do it, 


the skin. 





Purifies as well 


as 


of 52 years; no 
other has, and 
. is so ess 
we taste it to 
4 be sure it 
: ‘_ is properly 

made. 
nocoonterfeitof similar name. Thedisti ees 


Dr. L, A. Sayre said to a lady of the coon 
patient 


8a 

3) “* As you ladies will use t . 
mend Giigraude Cream‘ as the least : nful of 
all the Skin serene” One bottle wil! last 
six oaths nog it every day. GOURAUD’S 

POUDR remo 
wien aE mee 

L ze rT, 
ous eae arent genes Street, New ork. 

throughout tne U.S. ae,ond Europe, Also found 
*s, Wanamaker’s. and other 
of Base Imitations. 
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in N. ¥. City at R. H. Mac 


Hy f ware 
.000 Reward for arrest and proof of any selli 
= same. . - _ _ 





Our new Teachers’ Catalog sent free on 
request, E.L. KELLOGG & CO., 
61 E. oth St., New York 
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Vrouse SAPOLIO: Iris a! 
solid cake of scouring soap, 
used for cleaning purposes, 
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PUBLISHERS, M’F’RS OF 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


DIRECTORY 


AND SCHOOL 
EQUIPMENT. 


We give below a list of the leading firms of publishers of school books and manufacturers of school supplies and equipment. 


This will be a great convenience to subscribers to THE JOURNAL in sending orders. 


information, you will get special attention by mentioning THE JOURNAL every time you write. 


In writing for circulars, catalogs, or other 





School Book Publishers. 


Funk & Wagnalls, New York 
Thos, Nelson’s Sons, “a 
G. & C, Merriam Co., 
Springfield, Mass, 
Practical Text-Book Co., 


Cleveland. O. 
T. Y. Crowell & Co., New York 
Newson & Co., 6 
Butier, Sheldon Co., 
Philadelphia, N. Y. 
American Baptist Publ’ society, 


Philadel piha 
Wm, Wood & Co.,, New York 
American Book Co., 
N. Y., Cin.. Chicago, Boston, 
Atlanta, Portiand, Or., 
Appleton & Co., D., N.Y. & Chi, 
Milton Bradley Co. Springt i, Mass. 
Baker & Taylor Co., New York 
H. Holt & Co., 
Jenkins, W. R. a8 
Longmans, Green &Co., “ 
Maynard, Merrill & Cu., = 
The Morse Co., a 
Potter & Putnam, oe 
Scribner’s Sons, Chas., ” 
Eaton Co., Chicago 
Powers & Lvons, 6 
Flanagan Co. A. “8 
Western Pub. House, Pe 
Scott, Foresman & Co fe 
MeClure, Phillips & Co. 9 
The Macmillan Co., N. Y. i” Chi, 
Ginn & Co., Boston, N., 
Heath & Co., D. C. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston, N. Y.. Chi. 
T. R. Shewell & Co., 
Silver, Burdett & Co.,“ “ ae 
Lippincott Co., J. B. "Philadelphia 
McKay, David. 
Rower Co., Christopher ‘ 
Laird & Lee, Chicago 
Open Court ‘Publishing Co. Chi. 
Prang Edu. Co.. Bos., N Y.. & Chi. 
Rand-MeNally Co. N. Y. & Chi. 
Richardson-Smith Co. 4% A 
Sadler-towe Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Thompson, Brown & Co., Boston 
University Publishing Co., 
N. Y., Boston, and New Orleaus 
Werner School Book Co. 
Chicago, N. Y., Boston, Phila: 


Williams & ~ ers, 

.N. Y. a mcazo 
Henry T. Ountes &Co., Phil., 
| ewe fy eran’ Harison, N. W 

ook Supply Co., icago, 

Williams & Wilkins Balt Mid 
Ainsworth & Co., reer - 
Berlitz & Co., NY. 
A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 


Fisher & Schwatt, 
Scrantom.Wetmore & Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


B’kboards, Crayons, Erasers. 


N. V. Silicate Slate Co., New York 
J. M. Olcott & Co., Chicago 
American Sch. Furniture Co., 
New York, Chicago. 
Andrews Sch. Furnishing Co. N Y. 
Standard Crayon Co., Lynn, fou. 
Potter & Putnam, N Y. 


Phila 


J.L. Hammett & Co., Boston 
E W. A. Rowles, hicago 
Haney Sch. Furn. Co., 

Grand Rapids 
FJ. Johnson & Co NY 


Amer. Schl. Faron. Co., N.Y. eo 
Rand, McNally & Co. 
Chicago and N. Y. 
School Bells. 
McShane & Co., Baltimore, Md 





E. W. A. Rowles, Chicago 
School Cabinets. 
Wm. H. Barten, Allen, 8. D. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 
Pratt Teachers’ Agency oe York 
Young-Fulton, Mrs, M. J 
Schermerhorn Co.,, J. w. * 
Kellogg's Teachers’ Bureau, * 

C. J. Albert Chicago 
Orville Brewer Teachers’Ag. 
Eastern Teachers’ Boston. 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies, 
Boston, New York, Chicagc 
Toronto, Los Angeles 
The Educational Exchange, 
Des Moines, ~ 
Charles J. Parker, Raleigh, N.C 
Robertson’s Teachers’ Agency, 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Albany Teachers’ Agency. Albany. 


Central Teachers’ Bureau, Phil- 

adelphia, Pa. 
B. F. Clark, Chicago, Il. 
Dewberry paone Sine ton Ala. 
Gunston Bureau, Hancock, Md. 
Huysson & Rockwell, N.Y. 
National Teachers’ Association, 

Holland, Mich. 

Rardeen’s Agency, Syracuse, N.Y. 
Teachers’ Exchange, Boston 


Typewriters. 
Am, Writing Mach. Co.,New York 
Wyckoff, Seamans . Benedict, * 
Smith Premier Co., Syracuse, N.Y. 
Pittsburg. Pa. 
Sun Typewriter Co., N. ¥. 


Hotels, 
Grand Union 
St. Denis 
Continental 


Schools. 
N. E. Conservatory ef Music, Bos 
Cortina School of Languages,N Y. 
J.M, Olcott & Co., Chicago 
Cornell University. Ithaca, N. Y 
Drexel Institute Philadelphia, Pa. 
International Corres. School, 

Scranton, Pa. 

International College of < an- 
guages, J 
University of Chicago, Tl. 
Marthas Vineyard Summer 
School, Hyde Park, Mass. 
Columbian Corre-. College 
Washington, D. ©. 

New York University, N.Y. 
Teachers College, | & a 
S. Unseld. | & & 


School Clocks. 
Fred Frick Clock Corer nemaes, 
a. 


New York 
Phila. 


Manual Training Supplies. 
American School Furniture Co., 
New York, Chicago 
Milton Bradley Co.. 


Springfield oss. 


Gustaf Larsson. Bosto 
Hammacher, Schlemmer & = 
New York 
Chas. A. Strelinger & Co., 
Detroit 
Orr & Lockett, Chicago 
Chandler & Barber, Boston. 


Phys. and Chem. Apparatus. 

J.M. Olcott & Co., Chicago 

Crowell Apparatus Co., 
Indianapolis | 

Eimer & Amend, 

Chicago Laboratory Supply Co 


Chicago, Ti 'J,.L. Hammett & Co., 
) J. M. Olcott & Co., 


Laing’s Planetarium. 


Detroit 








Bausch & Lomb, 
Knott, App. Co., Nee 
Bullock & AR . 


Insurance. 
Mass. Mutual Life 
Springfield, Mass. 
Mutual Life New York 
Travelers’ Insurance Co., ‘“ ‘ 


Maps, Globes, etc. 
J.M. Olcott & Co., Chicago 
Am, School kurniture Co, 

New York, Chicago 

Howell, F. F.. Washington, D.C, 
Andrews Sch. Furnishing Co., 
New York 

N.Y. 


A uy. 
Boston 
Phila. 


Potter & Putnam, 


J.L, Hammett Co.. Boston 
Haney Schl. Furn, Co. 
Grand Rapids 
McConnell Schl, Sup. Co., Phila. 
Rand, McNally & Co 
Chicago and N.Y 
E. W. A. Rowles, Chicago 
Pens, Pencils, and Ink. 
Gillott, Jos. & Sons, N.Y 
Esterbrook Pen Co., 4 
E. Faber, = 


Dixon Pencil Co., JerseyCity, N..1. 
Eagle Pencil Co.. sie 


School Supplies. 

See also Biackboards, Boon Covers, 
Charts, Flags, Maps, ‘Globes, Bells, 
oat ee "Blanks, Kindergerten Mater- 
ial, etc. 

J. ™. Olcott & Co., Chicago 
Schermerhorn Co., J. W., hy 
Andrews Sch, Fur. Co. “ 
American Schoo] Furniture Co., 
Chicago & N.Y. 


Clippirg File Co., Clevleand,0O. 
E, W. A. Rowles, Chicago, Ill. 
Hammett S. 8 ,Co., Boston, 


N. Y. and Chicago 
Prang Raucationsi Co, 

New York, Chicago, Boston 
Chandler «a Barber Boston 
Potter & Putnam, x a 
J. L, Hammett & co, 

Boston and ¥. Z. 
Silicate Slate Co. N.Y’ 
Mconnell Schl Kuru. Co. Phila’ 

Rand-MeNally Co,, 
Chi. & N. Y. 

Haney Schl, Furn, Co 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Milton Bradley Co,, 
field, Mass. 


Sprin 

Win H, Barten, len, 8. Dak. 
Geo. L. English *& Co., N.Y. 
Chas. H. Ward, 

45 Mt. Hope Ave,, Rochester, N, Y. 


[inerals. 
Howell, E. E. Washington. D.C. 
Roy Hopping, New York. 


Geo. L. English & Co., New York 


Photos for Schools. 
Helman-Taylor Art Co., N. Y. 
Berlin Photo Co., 

Perry Pictures Co., Malden. Mass. 


Art Study Co,, Chicago 
Soule Art Co., Boston 
Stereopticons. 
Williams, Brown & Earl Phila. 
Chas. Beseler Co,, ae 
Mctotosh Stereopticon Co. Chi 


Records, Blanks, Stationery. 
Acme Stationery & Paper Co. 
New York 
Boston 
Chicago 





E, W. A. Rewles, 
Rand MeNally & Co., 
Pencil Sharpeners. 

F. H. Cook & Ce.. Leominster, Mass, 

E. W. A, Rowiles, 1cago 

New York Silicate Slate Co., N.Y. 
School Equipment. 

J. M. Olcott & Co., Chicago 

Samuel Cabot, Boston, Mass. 


Chicago 


Burlington Venetian Blind Co., 
Burlington, Vt. 
H.W. Johns, Mfg. Co., N.Y. 
Asbestolith Co., ny. 
VDaus Duplicator Co., Pk. 
National Filter Co, N.Y. 
RE. G. Washbourne & Co., my, 


Franklin Labratory —— x 


ston 
Chas. H. Ward, 
45 Mt. Hope Ave.. Rochester, N. Y 


Charts. 


J. M. Olcott & Co., Chicago 
Silver, Burdett & Co. Bo: tun 
Potter & Putnam, New York 


American School Furniture Co. 

New York, (Chicago 
Western Pub. House. Chicago 
Kellogg & Co., E. L., N.Y Chicago 
Williams & Rogers, Roch’st’r. N.Y 
E W. A. Rowles, Chicago 

Rand, McNally & Co 
Chicago, and N. Y. 

Haney Schl, Fern, Co 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Milton Bradley Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 


Dialogs, Recitations, etc. 
Kellogg & Co., E. L. 
New York, Boston, Chicago. 


Music Publishers. 
H. M. Place Indiana polis 
Richardson-Smith Co. 
Novello, Ewer Co., 


Book Covers. 
Holden Book Cover Co., 
Springtield Mass. 
Triangular Book Cover Co. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


School Furniture. 
James G. Wilson, New York 
Haney Schl, Furn, Co., 

Grand Rapids a. 
E. W. A. Rowles, Chica 
Milton Bradley Co., Spr’gf’d, Mass. 


Dictionaries & Cyclopedias. 
Appleton, D. &Co., New York City 
Lippincott Co., J. 'B. Phila. 


Diplomas, Reward Cards, etc. 


Ricketts. C. L., Chicago 
Ames & Rollinson, N. YX. 
E, W. A. Rowles, Chicago 


Gymnasium Apparatus. 
Spalding, A. G. & Co., New York 


Kindergarten Material. 
Schermerhorn Co.,J.W., N.Y 
Milton Bradley Co., 


Springfield, Mass, 
Prang Edu. Co., Boston & N. Y. 


J, L. Hammett &Co,, Boston 
Globes. 

Potter & Putnam, N.Y 

Amer *chl. Furn, Co., ae 

Rand, McNally Co., Chicago 


E. W. A Rowles, 


Anatomical [lodels. 
Chas. H. Ward. Rochester N. Y. 




















per cent, for payment within 


Daus’ “Tip Top” 
Duplicator 


100 copies duplicated in black ink from pen. 
50 copies from Typewriter 


PRICE, COMPLEGE, 37.50 


To introduce we will allow our discount to the trade 33 1-3 


five days after receipt of goods 


SENT SUBJECT TO 
TEN DAYS TRIAL. 


Sole Manufacturers, 


THE FELIX F. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO., 


5 Hanover St., NEW YORK. 
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SUMMER TRAVEL GUIDE 


A large proportion of the teachers of the United States, now numbering over 400,000, will travel during the long 


summer vacation. 


The PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION, at BUFFALO, with its manifold attractions, will 


be visited by many thousands of them. The proximity of the Exposition to DETROIT, where the NATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION will be held July 8-12, will make it possible for visitors to the one to take 


in the other. 


So, too, with the AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION which meets at SARA- 


TOGA, July 5-9. Many delightful side trips can be made from the different convention cities. Fuller informa- 
tion concerning interesting vacation outings will be given in subsequent issues of this Special Supplement. 








Detroit in History. 


It happens very fortunately that while the National 
Educational Association is in session at Detroit this 
summer the city will becelebrating the bi-centenary anni- 
versary of the landing of Cadillac and the one hundred 
fifth anniversary of the evacuation of the town by 
the British, July 11, 1795. Most of the educators in at- 
tendance will undoubtedly want to take down their 
Parkman and re-read his fascinating account of the 
struggles that centered about Detroit in our early history. 
A brief sketch of the story of the town, compiled by Mr. 
F. W. Moe, chairman of ‘the committee of exhibits, 





Belle Isle, Detroit, 


may suggest points for more extensive reading. 


The neighborhood of Lake St. Clair and the Detroit 
river was, before the advent of the white man, a favorite 
resort of the Algonquin tribes of the West. There they 
found abundance of game, fur-bearing animals and fish. 
Their hereditary enemies, the Iroqouis, made descents 
upon them now and then, but such calamities were part 
of the order of nature. 

The first settlement was made towards the close of 
July, 1701, when the Sieur Antoine de la Mothe Cadillac 
with twenty-five canoe-loads of soldiers, emigrants, and 
the necessary supplies, landed upon the banks of the 
strait, at a point about six miles south of Lake St. Clair. 
Years before the French had marked this spot as excel- 
lent for the establishment of a fur-trading post which 
might at the same time be of military value in checking 
the encroachments of the English. Cadillac himself had 
visited France to obtain the support of the government 
and had been rewarded with the post of commandant of 
the new settlement. Before the last of August the set- 
tlement was fully established. A small fort was erected 
and called Pontchartrian, in honor of the French colonial 
minister. 

For nearly sixty years the French held the post, until 
Wolfe’s victory on the Heights of Abraham gave all Can- 
ada to the English. 

The tenantcy of the British, tho established by treaty, 
was not undisputed. Four or five miles above the city 
is a smallisland called by the French Isle de Peche, and 
now known as Peach island. Here the famous Ottawa 
chief, Pontiac, had his summer home and hence he began 


his desperate siege in the spring of 1763. The account 
given by Parkman of the character and deeds of this 
chief makes one of the most interesting chapters in 
American history. Defeated in his attempts to take 
the post of Detroit by treachery, he laid such determined 
and persistent siege to it that for months no man slept 
but in his clothes, and with his weapons at his side. 
The siege of Detroit stands by itself in the annals of 
Indian warfare. No other instance is known where so 
large a body, of so many different tribes has been held 
together for nearly five months and for a purpose so con- 
trary to their usual mode of fighting. 

Finally his allies began to fall away from him and, 
altho peace was not concluded until 1765, there was lit- 
° tle more trouble with the Indians at De- 
troit under British rule. 

Detroit was the last point evacuated by 
the British after the Revolution. The 
English commander of the post, Colonel 
Richard England, hauled down his flag and 
marched out July 11, 1796. The treaty of 
peace at Paris had notsettled all the poinst 
in dispute between the two governments. 
The Br tish still laid claim to the territory 
between the Ohio river a:d the great 
lakes, which the United States looked up- 
on as having been ceded in the treaty of 
1783. A second treaty was required in 
1794, negotiated by John Jay as special 
minister to England to settle the matter 
finally in favor of the United States. Even 
then, it was nearly two years before Detroit 
the most important of the British posts, 
was surrendered. 

Sixteen years later, Sunday, August 16, 1812, the 
British flag was again raised over Detroit, for Gen. William 
Hull had surrendered to an inferior force of British and In- 
dians led by General Brock and Tecumseh. General Hull 
was afterwards tried upon charges of treason, cowardice, 
and neglect of duty. He was found guilty of all but the 
charge of treason. The second and final evacuation of 
Detroit occurred September 28, 1813. Since then the 
city has grownsteadily and favorably underAmerican rule. 





Public Library, Detroit. 
President Green to be Congratulated.. 

The eminent English educator, Cloudesley S. H. 
Brereton, Esq., of Birmingham House, Melton Constable, 
County Norfolk, vice-president of the international jury 
of awards for elementary education at the Paris exposi- 
tion, will deliver an evening address before the general 
association at the Detroit convention on the subject, 
“Problems of Education in England.” The announce- 
ment of an address by Mr. Fabian Ware, of London, 
has been necessarily withdrawn because Mr. Ware has 
been unexpectedly ordered to report for government 
service in South Africa in June. 











i SUMMER TRAVEL GUIDE. 
The American Institute of Public Instruction. 


President, 
William F. Bradbury, Cambridge, Mass. 


Secretary. 
Fiank W. Whitney. 3 Marion Road, Watertown, Mass. 


Asst Secretary. 
Mrs. James R. McDonald, West Medford, Mass. 


Somewhat belated owing to the resignation of Mr. 
Mason S. Stone who was appointed to a superintendency 
in the Philippines, and the consequent election of a new 
president, comes the complete program of the seventy-first 
annual meeting of the American Institute of Instruction 
at Saratoga, July 5-& A strong list of speakers has 
been secured as follows : 

Dr. William Hayes Ward, editor of The Independent. 
Subject : “ How I Should Want a Child Educated.” 

Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, formerly president of 
Wellesley college. 

Miss Mary E. Wooley, president of Mt. Holyoke col- 
lege. Subject: “‘The Worth of Women’s Education.” 

Mr. E. Harlow Russell, principal of the state normal 
school at Worcester, Mass. Subject: ‘‘ Decay of the 
Art of Reading.” 

Dr. Caskie Harrison, principal of the Latin school, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Subject: “A New Line of Sailors’ 
Blankets,” or “Some Recent Reforms in College Educa- 
tion.” 

Dr. A. P. Marble, associate superintendent of schools, 
New York city. Subject : ‘The School System in New 
York.” 

Mr. Henry Turner Bailey, state agent for the promo- 
tion of industrial drawing, North Scituate, Mass. Sub- 
ject : “The Gates to the City of Refuge.” 

Dr. William T. Harris, U. S. commissioner of educa- 
tion. Subject: “The Educative Element that is te be 
Found in the Isolation of the School from the Home 
Life and from the Life of the Community in which the 
Child Lives.” 

Mr. Walter Ballou Jacobs, professor of education, 
Brown university, Providence, R. I. Subject: “Educa- 
tion versus Instruction.” 

Dr. Paul H. Hanus, professor of pedagogy, Harvard uni- 
versity. Subject: “The Preparation of High School 
Teachers for Work.” 

Other speakers are: Chancellor Anson Judd Upson, 
D.D., LL. D., board of regents, University of the state 
of New York; Hon. Charles R. Skinner, state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, Albany, N. Y.; Governor 
Odell, of New York ; Thomas M. Kneil, Saratoga, N. Y.; 
Rev. Thomas Dewitt Talmage, Brooklyn, N. Y., Prof. 
Edward H. Griggs, New York city, Vice-President 
Theodore Roosevelt, and others have been invited, so that 
other excellent speakers on timely and interesting topics 
may be assured. 

The meetings are to be held in the Methodist church, 
which is capacious and convenientlylocated. There will 
be exhibits of teachers’ periodicals, school books and sup- 
plies, in the vestry and committee rooms of the church. 

That Saratoga is an ideal convention place need 
hardly be said. Everybody who is in attendance at the 
meeting will feel the benefits of the atmosphere and min- 
eral waters of this famous resort. 


Railroad Arrangements. 


Good ticket propositions can be announced. The rail- 
roads of the New England passenger association have 
granted the reduced rate of one fare and one-third to 
Saratoga and return on the certificate. Members will 
-purchase a ticket at regular full fare to Saratoga, and 
get a certificate of the ticket agent at the point from which 
they start. Tickets are good going, July 2-7, inclusive. 

At Saratoga one dollar must be paid to the treasurer 
of the institute, the certificate deposited with a spe ial 
railroad agent. He will be in attendance to receive cer- 
tificates July 6 and 8 only. In return for the certifi- 
cate he will give a return ticket at one-third rate, good to 
arrive at destination not later than July 12. The time 


Treanrer. 
Alvin F. Pease, 28 Greenleaf street, Malden, Mass. 


Asst Treasurer, 
Nathan L, Bishop, 7 Huntington Place, Norwich, Conn. 


of this may be extended to July 31 if deposited with the 
ticket agent at Saratoga by payment of fifty cents. 

Certificates are to be obtained from Niagara Falls, 
Buffalo, Dunkirk, and Salamanca, N. Y.; Erie and Pitts- 
burg, Pa.; Bellaire, O.; Wheeling, Parkersburg, and 
Huntington, W. Va., and all principal points east of these 
places, including the New England states. Ifthe station 
is a very small one it is just as well to inquire beforehand 
if it is on the list. 


Excursion to Saratoga, Detroit, and Buffalo. 


A special ticker for the benefit of those who wish to 
take in the Saratoga meeting, the meeting of the N. E. 
A., at Detroit, and the Pan-Ameri:an exposition at Buf- 
falo will be written. 

There will also be numerous side trips to places of his- 
toric and scenic interest. 

The rates for New England people covering these 
plans are as follows: 


Via B. & A. R. R. to Saratoga, via Schenectady to Detroit, 
returning via Albany direct, with stop-over at Buffalo, good 
returning till August 31. 

These tickets good going to Saratoga July 4, 5, and 6, good 
leaving Saratoga for Detroit July 6, 7, and 8. 

From Boston, $20, Worcester, $19, Springfield, $17.75. 

These prices include membership fee of both the American 
Institute of Instruction and the National Educational Associa- 
tion. 

Obtain the tickets of Raymond & Whitcomb, 296 Washing- 
ton street, Boston, James Cunningham, Union Sta., Worcester, 
and F. A. Brown, Union Sta., Springfield. 


The hotels of Saratoga are numerous and famous, and 
will make excellent terms for guests. Persons who 
prefer a private boarding house or private family may 
secure such accommodation by writing to Mr. Thomas 
R. Kneil, superintendent of schools, Saratoga. 

The local entertainment committee is composed as 
follows : 

Thos. R. Kneil, W. S. Knowlson, Oliver B. Kipp, John 
C. Chase, Annie M. Spence, Elizabeth M. Powers, Mary 
L. Freeman, Julia E. Callahan. 

The reception committee consists of the following : 

A. P. Knapp. president of the village; H. L. Water- 
bury, John Shipman, B. Brunner, R. New‘on Breeze, A. 
Edson Hall, A. de R. McNair, J. F. Humphrey, M. D., 
M. Guiltinan, John J. Healey, I. P. Fitchett. 

The ‘headquarters of the institute will be found at the 
American- Adelphi. 

Membership. 


Any person of good moral character is eligible to 
membership in the American Institute of Instruction. 
Members only are entitled to the reduced rates granted 
by the hotels, railroads, and managers of excursions. The 
expenses of the institute are large, and all who enjoy 
privileges are expected to share the burden. 

There are three classes,—honorary, active, and asso- 
ciate. Honorary members are very few, being chosen only 
in view of long and valuable services in the cause of edu- 
cation. Active members, who alone are empowered to 
vote and to hold office, must have been elected at some 
regular meeting of the institute on recommendation of 
the committee on membership. They may be teachers, 
superintendents, or other school officers, in private 
schools, or in other institutions of learning, or other 
persons interested in educational work. Associate 
members are any persons of good moral character who 
may wish to avail themselves of the privileges of the 
meeting. No election is necessary. The simple payment 
of one dollar to the treasurer constitutes the payer an 
associate member for the current year. 























The Pan-American Exposition. IV. 
By Marcaret J. Copp. 
Side Trips. 


The pleasure boats will prove a source of rest and en- 
joyment |to many visitors, and in this Buffalo is again 





Museum of Art, Detroit. 


particularly fortunate in being situated at the junction 
of lake and river. If the breeze is too fresh for enjoy- 
ment on the lake, there are equally tempting excursions 
down the Niagara river to Chippewa and the jvarious re- 
sorts on Grand island. City papers will give 
time tables and rates for all of these. Fares 
range from ten to twenty-five cents. 


We may mention a few of these excursions. 
Across Buffalo bay to Woodlawn beach, a few 
minutes’ ride ; across Lake Erie to Crystal 
beach, in Canada. This takes an hour to go 
and the same time to return. It is a pleasant 
way to fill an afternoon or evening. A word 
of warning for this and all other pleasure trips 
is, “ Do not wait till the last boat,” or you 
will be apt to find it uncomfortably crowd- 
ed. 


A pleasant and inexpensive little excursion 
is crossing the ferry at the foot of Ferry street 
into Canada. We cross the Erie canal on a 
footbridge, and have really a lovely view of 
water and shore. We feel the invigorating 
breezes from the lake before we step upon the 
ferry-boat. On the other side a funny little 
engine and train takes us from the village of 
Fort Erie two miles up the Jake shore to the 
sand dunes of Snake Hill or Fort Erie Grove. 
Do not be afraid. There are no snakes. 
The hills are shaped like a snake, hence the 
name, 


We pass directly over the site of an old 
French trading post, which later was protect- 
ed by the guns of the stone fort which lies 
in ruins just across the road. If sands and 
rocks could speak, what tales they might tell 
us here of the wild days that are no more! 
It will repay us to leave the cars at this 
point and explore the grounds. The ancient 
ramparts and bastions can be plainly 
traced. 

Recalling our history, we can remember 
how, in the hot July days, the British soldiers 
—penned upinside the fort—were maddened 
by the sight of the waters of Lake Erie spark- 
ling in the sun. The American sloops were 
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anchored in front and sharp shooters upon their decks, 
picked off all who ventured to the shore. After three 
days the British were compelled by thirst to surrender 
without firing a gun, and the flag of our country floated 
over the old stone walls. Later the Americans aban- 
doned the position. It is hard to realize that the green 
sward was once drenched with the life blood of brave 
hearts, and that their bones lie buried in the trenches 
which surround us. Let us hope that those days may 
never come to us again. 

For those fond of lake breezes a delightful trip is 
across Lake Erie to Port Colborne, Canada. Here we 
anchor in the Welland canal, and after exploring this 
and the Erie eanal at Buffalo, teachers will be better 
able to interest the children in geographical descriptions 
of these places. Do not forget totake “wraps” for all 
excursions on the water. 

As the little boats wind their way out of the harbor, 
excursionists have a fine opportunity to see the Buffalo 
shipping and also the immense grain elevators. Tho 
these are now found in all parts of the world, they were 
built first in Buffalo, and were the invention of one of 
its citizens, named Dart. The vast system of express 
lines which cross the country was founded by a Buffalo- 
nian, Wm. G. Fargo, and in many ways Buffalo has con- 
tributed to the development of the nation. 


Passengers on the boats have also a good view of the 
new breakwater, which is the longest in the world. It 
will be over four miles long when completed. This will 
serve to protect the shipping and also protects the lar- 
gest coal trestle in the world, that of the Lackawanna 
railroad, which is on the shore. 


These are only a few of thetmatters. of interest, but 


Buffalo citizens are ready to do, their part in directing 
strangers. 








Mr. Mark Bennett, Chief of the Press Department, Pan-American Exposition. 











Summer School Announcements. 


Columbia university, New York, N. Y., July 8-Aug. 16. 
New York university, summer courses, July 8-Aug. 16. Ad- 


dress Marshall S. Brown, University Heights, New. York city. 


_ New York state department of public instruction, summer 
institute, Chautauqua July 8-26, P. M. Hull, conductor; Thou- 
sand Island Park, July 8-26, C. A. Shaver, conductor. 

Public Industrial Art School, Philadelphia, summer session 
at Saranac Lake, N.Y. Address J. Liberty Tadd, 319 N. 32d 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pans university, summer school, Ithaca, N. Y., July 5-Aug. 
16. 


The New England Conservatory of Music, 
July 26. 

American Institute of Normal Methods, summer schools: 
Conservatory of Music, Boston;.. Northwestern university, 
July 9-26. President, Edgar O. Silver, 29 E. 19th St., N. Y. 

Harvard university, summer school of arts and sciences, 
Cambridge, Mass., July 5-Aug.15. J. L. Love, clerk. 

Marthas Vineyard summer institute, Cottage City, Mass., 
July 9, terms of four and five weeks. W. A. Mowry, Hyde 
Park, Mass., president. 

Dartmouth college, summer school, July 5-Aug.3. T. W. 
D. Worthen, inocu, Stille : 

Yale university, summer school of forestry, Milford, Pa. 
Address Prof. H. S. Graves, New Haven, Conn: 

Massachusetts State normal school, Hyannis, Mass., July 9. 
W. A. Baldwin, principal. 

University of North Carolina, June 17-July 6. 

Virginia summer school of methods, Staunton, Va., July 1- 
26. E.C, Glass, conductor, Lynchburg, Va. 

University of Michigan, summer session, Ann Arbor, June 
24 Aug.g. Address E. H. Mensel, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Benton Harbor college, summer session, Benton Harbor, 
-Mich., May 27-Aug.6. Prin. G. J. Edgcumbe. 

Grand Rapids kindergarten association, Grand Rapids, 
‘Mich., July 6-Aug. 30. Address Clara Wheeler, 23 Fomntain 
street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

New School of Methods, Chicago, July 17-Aug 2. Address 
American Book Company, Chicago. 

Armour Institute of Technology, Chicago, Ill., June 2-Aug. 2. 
Address dean of the technical college. 

Illinois medical college, summer school, Chicago, Ill. H. 
H. Brown, M. D., Sec. 

Northwestern University Women’s Medical School, Chicago, 
Ill., July 2. Send for catalog “ W.” 

National summer school, Chicago, IIl., July 8-20. 
Ginn & Co., 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

Standard School of Oratory, 1005 Steinway hall, Chicago, 
IIL, July 1. 

Northern Illinois state normal school, summer session, De 
Kalb, June 24-July 26. 

{llinois State Normal university, Normal, Illinois, summer 
session, June Io-July Ig. 

Northwestern university, Evanston, IIl., July 9-July 26. 

State university of Iowa, lowa City, summer session, June 
17-July 27. Address dean of summer session, Iowa City. 

Kansas state normal, summer session, Emporia, June 6-Au- 
gust 7. Address Pres. A. R. Taylor, Emporia, Kan. 

Drake university, Des Moines, la., summer Latin school; 
Write Chas. O. Denny. 

University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, June 24 to Aug. 2. D. 
S. Kiehle, conductor. 

Art Students’ League, of New York, 215 West 57th street. 
summer school, June 1-Oct.1. Wm, St. John Harper, manag- 
ing director. 

Biological Laboratory of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences, Cold Spring Harbor, Long Island, N.Y., July 3- 
Aug. 24. Address F, W. Hooper, 502 Fulton street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.,or C. B. Davenport. University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Ill. 

Northern Illinois State normal school, De Kalb, IIl., June 
24-July 26. ; 

Galesburg, I1]., Kindergarten normal school, summer session, 
June 3-28. Radd A. Robertson, secretary. 

Yellowstone Park summer school. Address Mrs. J. M. 
Turner, Burlington, Wis. 

Mount Union college, Alliance, O., June 25-Aug.9. J. L. 
Shunk, secretary. 

Otterbein university, Westerville, O., June 18-July 30. T. J. 
Sanders, president. ‘i siailese ie 

university, summer school and institute, Mitchell, S. 
a teas ehely e Address W.I. Graham, Mitchell, S. D. 
Cripple Creek, Colo., Chautauqua and summer normal, July 
‘$-August 29. Geo. J. Blakeley, Supt. Cripple Creek, Colo 
Wooster university summer school, Wooster, O., June 18- 


Boston July 9- 


Write 
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Aug.9. John Howard Dickason, Nelson Suavian, principals, 
Longwood summer school, Longwood,Chicago, Ill., August 5 
August 23. Address 9333 Prospect ave., Longwood, Chicago, 
Northern I)linois state normal school, DeKalb, IIl., June 24- 
July 26. 

Ott summer school of oratory, Des Moines, Ia. Address 
E. A. Ott. 

Campell university, Holton, Kas., summer Latin school. 
Write D. H. Strong, principal. 

Converse College state summer school for teachers, Spartan- 
burg, S. C., June 20-July 17, Address State Supt. J. J. Mc- 
Mahan,Columbia,S.C., or Pres., B.F.Wilson Spartanburg, S.C, 

Benedict College state summer school for negro teachers, 
Columbia, S. C., June Wk od 17._ Address, State Supt. John 
. eo Columbia, S. C., or Prof. Ralph Osborn, Colum- 

la, 5S. : 

Summer school of art, Ipswich, Mass.,July 1-Aug 3. Address 
Arthur. W. Dow, Ipswich, Mass. 

School of Practical Agriculture and Horticulture, Briarcliff 
Manor, N. Y., July 23. Address George T. Powell, director. 

Claremont, N. H., Summer Institute, July 8-Aug. 2. 

Phillipsburg, N.J., High School Summer Extension Courses 
July 1-Aug. Io. H. Budd Howell, director. 


Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn., June 24.. Address 
J.T. McGill, Sec’y. 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, June 14-July 26. Address. 


H. G. Shedd, Lincoln, Neb. 

Summer School of Science for the Atlantic Provinces of 
Canada, Lunenburg, N. S. Address J.'D. Seaman, Charlotte- 
town, P. E. I. 

Chautauqua Assembly, Chatauqua, N. Y., July 3-Aug. 20. 
Address Chautauqua Assembly, General Offices, Cleveland, O. 

Champlain summer school (Roman Catholic), Plattsburg, N. 
Y., July 3-Aug. 23. 

Denver Normal and Preparatory school, summer session, 
Denver, Col., June Io-July 12. Fred Dick, Supt. 

University of Denver summer school, June 12-July 23. 
dress Herbert A. Howe, dean, University Park, Colo. 

Catholic summer school of America, Cliff Haven, N. Y., July 
7-Sept. 6. Secretary’s office, 542 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 

Fryeburg, Me., school of methods, July 16-29. Address Rev. 
E. H. Abbott, Fryeburg, Me. 

Asheville, N. C., summer school and conservatory, July 5- 
Aug.24. Geo. L. Hackney, secretary. 

Ferris’ summer school, Big Rapids, Mich., May 20-Aug. 3. 

Valpairaiso college and Northern Indiana normal college, 
Valparaiso, Ind., June 11-Aug. 8. H.B. Brown, president. 


Sr 


Educational Meetings. 


June 11-16 Y.M.C, A. International convention, Boston. 

June 18-20.—Alabama State Teachers’ Association, Montgom- 
ery. 

June 24-29 National Elocutionists’ Association, Buffalo, 

June 26-27,—Arkansas State Teachers’ Association, 
Roek. Write J. W. Conger, Arkadelphia, Ark. 

June 27-29.—Eastern Manual Training Teachers’ Association, 
Buffalo. 


July 1-3—New York State Teachers’ Association, Buffale. 
Pres. John T. Nicholson, 402 Pleasant Ave., N. Y. city; Sec., 
Richard A, Searing, Rochester, 


July 1-3.—New York Society for Child Study, Buffaio. Pres., 
Myron T. Scudder, New Paltz; Sec. L. H. Albro, Fredonia. 


July 1-3 —Kindergarten Convocation, Buffalo, N.Y. Address 
Jessamine Jacus, 171 Richmond Ave., Buffalo, N. Y, 


July 2-4.—Pennsylvania Educational Association, Philadelphia. 
“ 3-Aug. 29. Chautauqua Assembly, Lake Chautauqua, 


Ad- 


Little 


July 5-9.—American Institute of Instruction, Saratoga, 

July 2-5, National Music Teachers’ Association, Put-in-Bay, 
Ohio, 

July 610. Christian Endeavor National convention, Cincin- 
nati. 


July 8-12.—National Educational Association, Detroit. Pres, 
Dr. J. M. Green, Trenton, N. J.; Sec., Irwin Shepard, Winona, 
Minn. 


July 18-21. International Epworth League convention, San 
Francisco, 

July 25-28. Baptist Young People’s Union International con- 
vention, Chicago, 

Sept. 3-4.—New York State Association of School Commis- 
sioners and Superintendents, Lakewood. 

Sept. 10-14. G. A. R. National encampment, Cleveland. 

Oct. 16-18.—New York State Council of Superintendents, 
Auburn; Pres., George Griffith, Utica; Sec,, Edwin L. Harris, 
Poughkeepsie. 

Oct. 16-18.—New York State Association of School Boards, 
Auburn. 

Nov. 29-30.—Massachusetts State Teachers’ Association, Wor- 
cester. 
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LOW-RATE SUMMER TOURS 


TO THE 


Pacific Coast and Mountains of the Canadian Northwest 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 





In view of the extremely low rates authorized by the 
various transcontinental lines on account of the Inter- 
national Conference of the Epworth League at San 
Francisco in July next, the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany announces a thirty-day tour across the Continent, 
leaving New York, Newark, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, and other stations on its lines east of 
Pittsburg, on Monday, July 8, returning to New York 
Tuesday, August 6. 

The route will include stops at all the really import- 
ant points for rest and sightseeing, among them being 
Chicago, Omaha, Denver, Colorado Springs, Glenwood 
Springs (with a daylight ride through the Rocky Moun- 
tains, including the Royal Gorge and Grand Canon of 
the Arkansas), and at Salt Lake City, arriving at San 
Francisco 10.00 A. M., Tuesday, July 16, before the 
Convention opens. Six days will be allotted to San 
Francisco, for which time no hotel accommodations or 
other features will be included in the tickets. Leaving 
San Francisco Monday morning, July 22, Monterey, 
Santa Barbara and Los Angeles will be visited, all travel- 
ing over the new Coast Line of the Southern Pacific 
Company being done by daylight, in order to view what 
is reputed to be the most attractive scenery in Cali- 
fornia. 
thence Portland, with two days’ stop, after which will 
come the crowning feature of the tour, the journey 
homeward via the Canadian Pacific Railway through the 
unrivaled mountains of British Columbia. 

The schedule over the Canadian Pacific Railway will 
be prepared with especial care, and the train side-tracked 
at nights where necessary, in order that no part of this 
delightful feature may be missed by night traveling. 
This, in itself is a rare opportunity. In addition, stops 
will be made at Banff Hot Springs and St. Paul. 

The tourists will travel in the highest grade of Pull- 
man equipment, and the special train will be composed of 
vestibuled dining car, sleeping cars, and an observation 
car. The latter car will be similar to those used on the 
famous Pennsylvania Limited. 

With the exception of the time devoted to San Fran- 
cisco, passengers will be located on the special train 
during the entire tour. Breakfast, luncheon and dinner 
will be provided in the dining car while en route and 
when side-tracked at the various places visited. Our 
patrons will therefore avoid the expense of high-priced 
hostelries, the hurry and annoyance of meal stations, and 
the unsatisfactory accommodations afforded by inferior 
hotels. 

A thoroly experienced Tourist Agent and a Chaperon 
will accompany the party, and in fact the entire tour 
will be conducted under the same careful management 


Leaving Los Angeles, San Jose will be visited, 





that has made the “ Pennsylvania Tours” world famous. 

The total rate for entire trip as outlined above, cover- 
ing one double berth and all meals in dining car, from 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Harris- 
burg, Altoona, and points on the Pennsylvania Railroad 
east of Pittsburg, will be $188.50 ; two persons in a berth, 
each $168.50. 

Rate, going with the main party, with Pullman berth 
and meals up to arrival at San Francisco, returning from 
San Francisco independently by any direct route, with 
transportation only on return trip, $118.10 ; two persons 
in a berth, each $108.10. 

Rate, transportation, Pullman berth, and meals on 
special train to San Francisco, with transportation only 
returning independently via Portland and Northern 
Pacific Railway, or Canadian Pacific Railway and St. 
Paul, until August 31, $127.10; two in a berth, each 
$117.10. This route will especially appeal to those who 
desire to visit Yellowstone Park on their return journey. 
The tickets admit of stop-over at Livingston, at which 
point a ticket covering five and one-half days’ hotel 
accommodations, with stage transportation through 
Yellowstone Park, may be purchased for $49.50. 

Rate covering same as preceding trip up to San Fran- 
cisco with transportation only. returning independently 
via Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, and Canadian 
Pacific or Northern Pacific and St. Paul, $131.60; two 


-in a berth, each $121.60. 


Rates from Pittsburg, $5 less than above figures. 

For the information of those who desire to travel 
independently after arrival at San Francisco, it should 
be noted that tickets permit stop-off within limit of 
August 31, at and west of Denver, Colorado Springs, 
Pueblo, Colo., and west of St. Paul. Stop-over will also 
be allowed until August 31, at Niagara Falls and Buffalo, 
for Pan-American Exposition, on tickets reading thru 
those points. 

Descriptive booklet will shortly be issued, giving the 
schedule and further details. Diagrams are now open, 
and as the number who can be accommodated will be 
strictly limited, names should be registered immediately. 

For further information apply to Tourist Agent, 1196 
Broadway, New York ; Thos. Purdy, Passenger Agent 
Long Branch District, 789 Broad street, Newark, N. J.; 
J. K. Shoemaker, Passenger Agent Middle District, 
1411 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; B. Courlaender, 
Jr., Passenger Agent Baltimore District, Baltimore and 
Calvert Streets, Baltimore, Md.; C. Studds, Passenger 
Agent Southeastern District, 15th and G. Streets, 
N. W., Washington, D. C.; or address Geo. W. Boyd, 
Assistant General Passenger Agent, Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia. 


* 
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“PUT ME OFF 
AT BUFFALO” 








Are the words of an old song. They come 
into great play in 1901, for the whole world is 
singing them, and of course the whole world 


will travel by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


as they reach Buffalo from every direction. 


These Lines are the New York Central, Boston , 


& Albany, Michigan Central, Lake Shore, Big 
Four, Pittsburg & Lake Erie and Lake Erie 


& Western Railways. 


For a copy of the New York Central's Pan-American 
Exposition Folder, ‘‘ Four-Track Series” No. 15, send 
a postage stamp to George H. Daniels, General Pas- 
senger Agent, New York Central Railroad, Grand 
Central Station, New York. 














‘The Kohinoor in California's crown.’ 





MOUNT SHASTA. 





There is no more beautiful sight of its kind 
than Mount Shasta, covered with snow and 
glistening in the sun, Thousands have traveled 
across the continent to see it, and felt well re- 
paid for their time. The way to reach it is 
by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES, 


and their connections. Mount Shasta is only 
about four and a half days from New York or 
Boston, and every lover of this country should 
see it. 

For details of rates and trains, see a ticket 
agent of the New York Central. 


A copy of ** America’s Summer Resorts,” will be sent 
free, postpaid, on receipt ofa postage stamp by George 
H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, New York Oen- 
tral & Hudson River Railroad, Grand Central Station 
New York. 











Yo Yo Ya La Le Yo Yu La Lo Lo Qo Lu Lo 








Should profit by the EPWORTH 
LEAGUE low rates and go 
to California, and then 


Visit YELLOWSTONE PARK 


after the San Francisco Epworth Convention v/a the 


Shasta-Northern Pacific Route. 


The Northern Pacific is the ONLY line reaching the PARK. 
Send for an EPWORTH FOLDER, and SIX cents for WONDER- 
LAND, 1901, and read about this Park and country. Address 


CHAS. $. FEE, Gen. Pass. Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 
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Reduced Ratilway Fares. 


COLORADO 
SHORT 
LINE 


DURING THE SUMMER SEASON THERE WILL BE PLACED ON SALE ON VARIOUS DATES 
TICKETS AT REDUCED FARES TO 


CALIFORNIA and COLORADO POINTS; also to SALT LAKE CITY. 




















Personally Conducted parties or single tickets. 
Finest Standard and Gourist Pullman Equipment. Write for particulars. 





Ws. E. Hoyt, Gen’l Eastern Passenger Agent, 


L. W. EWALD, N. E, Passenger Agent, 
391 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


192 Washington St., Boston, MAss. 


C. G. WARNER, 
Second Vice-President, 


RUSSELL HARDING, 
Third Vice-President and General Manager, 


H. C. TOWNSEND, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 














ST. LOUIS, MO. 











When You Have Visited the 


DAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION 


at Buffalo this summer, and have planned to include in your 
itinerary a short trip to the West, do not forget the fact that the 


NICKEL PLAGE ROAD 


offers rates lower than via other lines from Buffalo to Chicago and inter- 
mediate points, and that by purchasing your ticket over this popular line 
you will also secure a safe and pleasant journey to your destination. Solid 
through vestibuled sleepers and palatial dining cars are attached to the 
trains of this road, as are also modern day coaches with uniformed col- 
ored porters in attendance on the slightest wants of passengers. For rates 
and further particulars, write, wire, phone, or call on 


A. W. ECCLESTONE, D.P.A., 


385 Broadway, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


F. J. MOORE, Gen. Agt., 
298 Main Street (Ellicott Square), 


BUFFALO, N.Y. 


L. P. BURGESS, N.E.P.A., 
258 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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H. B. JAGOE, 








113, 359, 671, 1216 Broadway. 
133 West 125th St. and at Stations Foot West 42d St. and Foot Franklin St. 


C, E. 


General Eastern Passenger Agent, General Passenger Agent, 


359 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


In Going to the 


Pan-American Exposition 
at BUFFALO and to NIAGARA FALLS 


Secure Rates, Time Tables, Lists of 
Hotels and Boarding Houses, Etc. AA 


WEST SHORE RAILROAD 











275, 654 Columbus Avenue. 


Y, 
\ 








LAMBERT, Agent, 





NEW YORK. 





WIDE-AWAKE TEACHERS 


all appreciate the advantages of the routes 
to and from the 


Pan-American Exposition 





via the 


DELAWARE and 
HUDSON R. R. 


* Ghe Leading Gourists’ Line of 
America.” 


as supplementing the glories of theExposi- 
tion with the glories of Nature, and per- 
mitting a stop at one of the many delight- 
ful summer resorts along this line, for their 
much needed rest and recreation. 

We confidently recommend this route: 
all-rail via D. & H., in connection with 
Erie R. R., to Buffalo; returning, via 
Niagara Falls, Thousand Islands, St. 
Lawrence River and Rapids, Montreal, 
Lake Champlain (side-trip to Ausable 
Chasm and Adirondack Mountains if de- 
sired), Lake George and Saratoga Springs, 
a journey of uninterrupted delight. 


« A SUMMER PARADISE” 


a handsomely illustrated directory of hotels 
and boarding-houses sent free on receipt 
ef 4 cents postage. 


J. W. BURDICK, Gen. Passenger Agent, 
Albany, N. Y. 


BOSTON ALBANY RR. 


N. Y. C. & H. R. R. R. CO., Lessee. 





RATES AND CONDITIONS FOR EXCURSION TICKETS TO 


BUFFALO or NIAGARA FALLS 


AND RETURN, 





B. & A. R.R. to Albany, N. Y. C. & H. R. 
R. R. to Buffalo or Niagara Falls. 
(Returning same way.) 


ACCOUNT OF 


Pan-American Exposition 


MAY ist to NOV. 1st, 1901. 
From CLASS A CLASSB CLASS C 


$19.00 816.00 $12.00 
S. FRAMINGHAM 18.70 15.50 11.60 


WORCESTER 18.00 14.60 11.00 
PALMER 16.25 13.30 10.00 
SPRINGFIELD 15.65 12.75 9.50 
RE 16.75 13.70 10.40 
WINCHENDON 18.00 14.50 10.50 
TEMPLETON 18.00 14.40 10.40 
ATHOL 16.90 13.70 10.45 
WESTFIELD 15.30 12.50 9.20 
PITTSFIELD 13.70 11.00 7.75 
NORTH ADAMS 14.00 11.25 8.00 
M 13.10 10.10 6.85 
CONDITIONS. 


Class A—On sale daily, and good for passage, in either 
direction, May lst to Oct. 28th, final limit Nov. 2d, 
and in Pullman Cars on payment of additional 
charges for such accommodations. 

Class B—On sale daily, and gee for fifteen (15) days 
including date of sale, and for continuous passage 
only in each direction ; and are non-transterab e, 
requiring signature of the purchaser, and must be 
stam y agent at Buffalo or Niagara Falls before 
same will be good for payer rasan. Good in Pull- 
man Cars on payment of additional charges for such 
accomm tions. 

Class C—On sale daily, and good for eight (8) days, 
including date of sale, and for continuous e 
in each direction, —< on day coach train only. Not 
ge in Pullman looping or Drawing Room Cars. 

‘ickets are non-tra ‘3 
of purchaser, and must be sta 


or return passage. 


A. S. HANSON, Gen. Pass’r Agent, 














“Where to Go This 
Summer” 







The Passenger Depart- 
ment of the 


GRAND RAPIDS & 
INDIANA RAILWAY 


has issued a 36-page book, *‘ Michigan 
in Summer,” containing 250 pietures 
of Northern Michigan points, also 
hotel rates, railroad fares, etc., to 































Petoskey Mackinac Island 
Bay View Traverse City 
Wequetonsing Neahtawanta 
Roaring Brook Omena 

Harbor Point Northport 









Also ‘‘ Where to Go Fishing,” giving 
list of trout-streams, etc., on the G, 
R, & I1., nearest station, hotel rates, 
etc. 

Either or both booklets will be sent 
FREE upon request to 


C. L. LOCKWOOD, G. P. & T. A. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Also folder showing schedule of all 
trains, including ‘‘ Northland Express” 
with cafe-car service, and through 
sleeping-cars, daily, from Cincinnati, 
Chicago, Louisville, St. Louis, Indian- 
a polis, and Grand Rapids. 
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NATURE’S GRANDEST MONUMENTS 


The Big Trees of Calaveras and Mariposa Groves are among the thousand attractions along the 
Picturesque Routes of the 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


REACHES ALL POINTS IN 


TEXAS, MEXICO, NEW MEXICO, ARIZONA, CALIFORNIA, and OREGON. 





Especial attention is called to the 


SUNSET EXCURSION TOURIST CARS 


leaving WASHINGTON, D.C., every MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and FRIDAY. 


These cars are of the latest build, 16 section rosewood finish, high-back seats, double windows, sliding roller cur- 
tains, Pintsch lighted, wide vestibules, and every modern improvement for the comfort and convenience of passengers. 
In charge of a Personal Conductor and Porter who go through with the car. 


NEW COAST LINE between LOS ANGELES ana SAN FRANCISCO 


passing through the principal Pacific Coast Resorts of California, bringing 
passengers directly to the center of San Francisco without water transfer. 
Two new Pullman Trains. Your choice—Daylight Ride or Sleeping Cars. 








For full information, free illustrated pamphlets, maps, and time-tables, apply to 


EDWIN HAWLEY, Ass’t Gen’! Traffic Manager. L. H. NUTTING, Eastern Passenger Agent, 
349 Broadway, or 1 Battery Place (Washington Building), New York. 
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The New 
Summerland 


Cool, Restful ~ 
« Nova Scotia 


Epworth League 
California Excursions 


Account Fifth International Convention of Epworth League, San 
Francisco, July 18-21. 

San Francisco is an ideal summer resort—weather always cool. 

Trip thither in summer, across high tablelands of New Mexico and 


COUNTRY AND SEASHORE 
A PERFECT VACATION RESORT 


Best way to go is via Santa Fe Route, only line under one manage- 
ment, Chicago to Sam Francisco; three daily trains to California, 
Fred Harvey meal service, personally-conducted excursions. 

On the way visit Indian pueblos, and petrified forest ; also grand 
Canon of Arizona—world’s greatest scenic spectacle, now easily 


direct route is by the 


YARMOUTH LINE 














accessible. 

See southern California—its noted resort hotels, idyllic valleys, 
majestic mountains, smooth beaches and lovely islands, its old missions, 
its semi-tropic fruits and flowers, its great oil wells. This important 
section reached via Santa Fe Route cheaper than most other lines and 
with greater comfort. 

Extremely low round-trip rates ; iiberal stop-over privileges ; choice 
of routes returning; open to everybody. All ticket agents sell via 
Santa Fe Route. Descriptive literature on request. 


Address G. C, DILLARD, G. E. P. Agt., A. T. & 8. F. R’y, 
877 Broadway, New York. 


Santa Fe Route 


Arizona, is pleasant—air bracing, no oppressive heat or dust. ; 





Fast Mail Express steamers sail from 
LEWIS WHARF, BOSTON, at 2 P.M. 
every Tuesday and Friday, connecting 
at Yarmouth by boat and irain for all 
points.in the Maritime Provinces. Ad- 
ditional sailings during the summer 
months. 

For guide books, descriptive folders, 
and other information, address nearest 
ticket office, or 


H. F. HAMMOND, Agent 


YARMOUTH STEAMSHIP CO. 


(LIMITED) 
43 Lewis Wharf, Boston, Mass. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Tae mest poputar ana 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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SOUVUCGCHERN RAILWAY J 


SOL a 


The Trunk Line to the 


Foremost among Ameri- 
can Railways in point of 
equipment and superior ser- 
vice. Carrying the U.S. Fast 
Mail, reaching the principal 
Cities and Resorts. 





Direct Route to 


Texas, Mexico, 
California, 224 
Cuba, West In- 
dies, and Cen-= 
tral American 
Ports dd daa 



























Perfect Dining and Pull- 
man Sleeping Car service 
on,all through trains. 





New York Offices: 271 and 1185;Broadway 
ALEX. S. THWEATT, Last. Pass’r Agent 


8S. H. HARDWICK, Gen. Pass’r?Agent 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


W. A. TURK. 


‘J. M. CULP 
Asst. P. T. M 


Trafic Manager 
















Pan-American 


Exposition 


Big Four Route in connection with Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern and New York 
R. R. offers the finest equippéd 
train service at frequent intervals to 
Buffalo from South and West. 

M. E. Ingalls, President. 
Warren J. Lynch, Genl. Pass. Agt, 
W. P. Deppe, A.G.P.A. 


Cent 













































PERE MARQUETTE. 
The Michigan Railroad 


The favorite line between 


DETROIT : MILWAUKEE 
TOLEDO : CHICAGO 


—and— 


Bay View Assembly Grounds 


Epworth League Assembly 
‘ Grounds 











THROUGH TRAINS. 
UNEXCELLED SERVICE 





Boats run daily between Milwaukee, 
Manitowoc and Ludington, and between 
Milwaukee and Ottawa Beach #tt% 





Write for Booklet ‘‘Michigan Summer Resorts.”’ 


H. F, MOELLER, G.P.A., Detroit, Mich. cents in postage to 





























AMONG THE LIST OF 


RESORTS NEAR CHICAGO 


are Fox Lake, Delavan Lake, Lake Geneva, the Lauderdale 
Lakes, Waukesha, Oconomowoc, Palmyra, The Dells at Kil- 
bourn, Elkhart Lake and Madison, while a little further off 
are Minocqua, Star Lake, Frontenac, White Bear, Minne- 
tonka, Marquette, Spirit Lake, Big Stone Lake, etc., etc. 


aA 


For pamphlet of ‘*Summer Homes for 1901,” and 
for a copy of a handsomely illustrated Summer Book, en- 
titled “‘In the Lake Country,’ send address with six 





SUMMER HOMES 


IN THE 


LAKE COUNTRY 


Northern Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and the 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan, on the line of the 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 


RAILWAY 


There are hundreds of the most charming Sum- 
mer resorts awaiting the arrival of thousands of 
Tourists from the South and East. 


aA 


F. A. MILLER, GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT, 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, 


Chicago, fll. 
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with pleasure. 
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will make specially low rates of fare for 


Nall Edvcat’n’l Ass’n Meeting 


The Epworth League Convention 


The fast through trains in connection with the Boston & Albany R.R. 
and the New York Central R. R., between Boston, New York, and Chi- 
cago, taking passengers via the Pan-American City and Niagara Falls, 
should be the favorite route for Educators and those combining instruction 


For information as to rates, service, etc., address 


O. W. RUGGLES 
G. P. & T. A., Chicago 
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MICHIGAN CENTRAL 


“THE NIAGARA FALLS ROUTE” 


Detroit 


San Francisco 


W. H. UNDERWOOD 
G. E P. A, Buffalo 
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Summer Schools Abroad. 
GERMANY. 


Greifswald, July 15-Aug. 3.—Fee, 20 marks. Lowest cost of 
board per day, 3.4 marks. Subjects: German, French, English 
literature, methods of modern language teaching, pedagogy, 
science, history, geography. For teachers of both sexes. 
Special conversation classes for foreigners. Address,Prof. Dr. 
Liebs, Ferienkurse, Griefswald. 

Jena, Aug. 5-17,—Entrance fee, 5 marks; each course of 12 





Barracks, Fort Wayne, Detroit. 


lectures, 10-15 marks; conversation classes, 30 marks. Cost 
of board per day 3-4 marks. Subjects: Pedagogy, science, 
history of art, mental and moral science, religion, German lan- 
guage and literature, education of defective children. For 
teachers of bothsexes. Conversation classes for foreigners. 
Address, Frau Dr. Schnettger, Garten str. 2, Jena. 

Kiel, July 8-27.—Fee, 20 marks. Cost of board per day, 2 
marks to 2 marks 50 pfennigs. Subjects: Pedagogy, pyschol- 
ogy, ethics, history, science, language, for teachers of both 
sexes. Address, Herr Nissen, Holtenauer str. 38, Kiel. 

Marburg, July 7 Aug. 27,and Aug. 4-24. Fee, 30 marks for 
each course, or 45 marks for both. Cost of board per day, 2 
marks 50 —— to 4 marks 50 pfennigs. Subjects: Peda- 

ogy, history of German language, German literature, modern 
istory, history of art, phonetics, German, English, French, 
English and French literature, modern language teaching ac- 
cording to the new method. For teachers of both sexes. 
Address, Herr A. C. Cocker, Villa Cranston, Marburg. 


SWITZERLAND. 


Geneva, July 16-Aug. 28.—Fee, 40 frahcs, plus 6 francs for 
special conversation classes and correction of written work. 
Board per day,4 francs. Subjects: Classical and modern 
French literature, French institutions, classes for study of 
spoken language, rhetoric, style, syntax, methods of teaching. 
For teachers and advanced students of both sexes. Address, 
Monsieur Bernard Bouvier, Bourg-de: Four, 10, Geneva. 

Lausanne, July 22-Aug. 30.—Fee, 30 francs. Board per day, 
4francs. Subjects: Literature, philology, phonetics, study of 
spoken language, methods of teaching. French institutions, 
history. For foreigners ot both sexes. Address, Monsieur J. 
Bonnard, Avenue Davel 4, Lausanne. 


Neuchatel, July 15.-Aug. 10 and Aug. 12-Sept.. 7. Fee: 25 


francs. Board per day, 4 francs. 
French language and literature. 

Elementary and advanced courses. 
Dessoulary, Académie de Neuchatel. 


SPAIN. 


Avila, Aug. 5-25.—Fee, 3cs to 2l.for the course. 
27 s.a week. Subject: Spanish language and literature. 
dress, H. B. Garrod, 74 Gower St., London, W. C 

FRANCE. 

Tours, Aug. 1-22.—Fee, 2 1.2 s.if name is entered before 
July 15, otherwise 2 1.58. Board per day, 6 francs. Subjects: 
French literature, history, language, political, social and econ- 


omic aspects of France. Similar summer schools at Lisieux 
na Address, H. B. Garrod, 74 Gower St., London, 


Subject: General study of 
For foreigners of both sexes. 
Address, Monsieur P. 


‘ Board 
Ad 


Paris, July 1-31 and Aug. 1-24. Fee, too francs for both 
courses, 60 francs or one course. poe eet Classical and 
modern French language and literature, elocution and pronun- 
ciation. Elementary and advanced courses. Board 5 francs 
per day. Address, Monsieur le Secrétaire, l’Alliance Fran- 
caise, rue de Grenelle 45, Paris. 

Grenoble, July 1-Oct. 1.—Fee, 50 francs for complete course. 
Board, 4-5 francs per day. Subjects: French language and 
literature, elocution and pronunciation, phere, history of 
art, political, social, economic aspects of France. Address, 
Monsieur Marcel-Reymond,4 Place dela Constitution,Grenoble. 

Nancy, beginning Aug. 1.—Fee, 40 francs for 40 lessons. 
Subjects: Classical and modern French language, literature, 
history and institutions of France. Board per day 4-5 francs. 
Address, Monsieur T. Garet, rue des Tiercelius 76, Nancy. 

Caen, July 1-30 and Aug. 1-30.—Fee, 11. for one week, 1 1. 
12 s. for two weeks. 21. 4s. three, 31. per month. Board per 
day 5-6 francs. Subjects: French language and literature, 
political and social aspects of France. For foreigners of both 
sexes. Address, M. Lebonois, 7 rue Neufe-Bourg-’l’Abbé, 
Caen. 





City Hall, Detroit. 











Long Island Attractions. 


New York city is singularly fortunate in its surre 1nd- 
ings. If it had no other summer resorts, Long Island, 
lying between the mighty Atlantic and the picturesque 
Sound, would furnish an almost ideal breathing-place for 
the metropolis. 

Look at Long Island on the map and you will see that 
its ocean coast-line, which is level from Brooklyn to 
Shinnecock hills, almost at the eastern end, runs nearly 
east and west. The island is almost the only section of 
the United States whose ocean boundaries take this di- 
rection. The prevailing south winds of summer come 
in tempered by the ocean surface. Long Island, there- 
fore, enjoys the most equable summer climate of the 
whole New York region. Only those who have experi- 
enced it can realize the difference between a hot mid- 
summer night spent in the heart of New York city, 
amidst piles of brick and mortar which give out, all 
night, the heat they have absorbed thru the day, and a 
similar night passed 
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There are several delightful towns within easy commut- 
ing distance of New York, where hotel accommodations 
may be had at from $8.00 to $30.00 per week, and board 
in private families, either in the towns or in nearby 
farms, at from $4.00 up. 

The character of such accommodations on Long 
Island is exceptionally good. The board is apt to be 
much better than in localities further away from New 
York. Excellent sea-food is especially abundant. The 
Blue Point oysters are natives of Great South bay. 
Little neck clams belong here. The interior of the 
island is filled with great truck and poultry farms. 

Long Island has always been popular with the artists, 
It has “atmosphere” and “character.” The moors and 
sand dunes are full of color. Many villages have 
an aspect of quaintantiquity. The sea is full of fascination, 














at one of the villa- 
ges on the island 
shore where cool 
evening passes into 
night that calls for 
blankets. 

“Those who want 
to spend a summer 
near New York, and 
still be comfortable, 
will find just what 
they want some- 





Each 
of the three general divisions of Long Island —the sea- 
shore, middle district, and northshore—has its peculiar 


where! between Brooklyn and Montauk Point. 


attractions. On the seaside are the great beaches, with 
their magnificent surf bathing, sailing, and deep sea 
fishing. Nearly eighty milesin length extends the Great 
South Bay, the great playground of the smaller yachts, 
the safest water in the world for amateur sailors, and the 
paradise of fishermen. Running back from this shore 
are great stretches of moorland. 

The center of the island is a country of farms and 
quaint villages, with picturesque lanes, and hill tops from 
which both sea and sound can be discerned. This region 
is one of the pleasantest farming communities in Amer- 
ica to pass a summer in. 

Quite different in appearance, topography, and soil is 
the northern shore. Here the sandy beaches have given 
way to bold, and in many cases precipitous 
bluffs, with occasional fascinating inlets from 
thesound. Thevillas and cottages sprinkled 
over these bluff sides attest the popularity 
of this shore. The boating facilities on the 
sound are excellent. 

Whatever a person’s tastes or the limits of 
his purse, there is place for him on Long 
Island. Most people will prefer to pass their 
vacation time in one or another of the many 
villages of the island, the choice depending 
in many cases upon the question whether 
daily trips to the city have to be made. 
























The island is thoroly con- 
venient. More than twelve 
hundred railroad trains are 
operated daily, of which six 
hundred and fifty arrive and 
depart from Brooklyn or 
Long Island City. The ord- 
inary roads are perfect for 
driving and wheeling. More than six hundred 
miles of thorofore have been macadamized. 
There are besides hundreds of miles of well- 
graded bicycle paths. The railroad runs special 
bicycle cars attached to many of its trains so 
that a tour may be begun or finished at any 
place desired. The ‘Cyclists’ Paradise,” a 
small hand book issued by the Long Island Railroad com- 
pany, hasa good map of the roads and paths of Long 
{sland, together with tables of distances, railroad time- 
tables, hotel lists, suggestions, and, in fact, complete 
information in condensed form. This book will be sent to 
any address upon receipt of two-cent stamp for postage. 

Teachers from a distance who wish to get acquainted 
with New York, but who naturally shrink from a sum- 
mer in the city cannot do better than to spend a portion 
of their vacation months on Long Island. There they 
will obtain the full benefit of a sea-side outing, while 
they can take an occa-ional trip into the metropolis. It 
is part of the liberal education of the educator to make 
himself familiar with 





the most interesting | 
portions of our coun- | 
try. 
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A large proportion of the teachers of the United States, now numbering over 400,000, will travel during the long 


summer vacation. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 


1901 


The PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION, at BUFFALO, with its manifold attractions, will 


be visited by many thousands of them. The proximity of the Exposition to DETROIT, where the NATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION will be held July 8-12, will make it possible for visitors to the one to take 


in the other. 


So, too, with the AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION which meets at SARA- 


TOGA, July 5-9. Many delightful side trips can be made from the different convention cities. Fuller informa- 
tion concerning interesting vacation outings will be given in subsequent issues of this Special Supplement. 








The Vacation. 
By Supt. H. C. HoLLINGswortH, Albia, Iowa. 


Progress in education is shown by the increased at- 
tendance at the various summer schools. In fact the 
summer school has come to be an important factor in 
our system of teacher training. The opening of the 
summer session at many of our leading colleges and uni- 
versities indicates that there is a growing demand for 
higher education and better preparation on the part of 
the great army of public school teachers. Before the 
close of the school year many teachers have made their 
plans for the long vacation. These plans frequently pro- 
vide for a period of from six to eight weeks at some good 
summer school. The wages in many cases would not 
justify this course, but the spirit of the times demands 
it. How much better to have a definite plan and a pur- 
pose to fit one’s self for better work and higher success 
in the school-room, than to let the summer days drift by 
with nothing to inspire effort, and no new ideas gained 
with which to enter upon the work of another year. 

It is true that teaching is arduous work, and after 
nine long months in the school-room teachers should have 
rest. But change of occupation and surroundings is 
rest, and recuperation often comes much more rapidly 
than by doing nothing. 

The mind should be pleasantly occupied not overtaxed, 
and a definite program of study, recreation, and rest 
systematically followed from day to day. 

The mind should not be held too closely to the techni- 
cal subjects, required to be taught in the school-room, 
but teachers should choose a course in which there 
should be one or two subjects chosen for their culture 
value. 

Teachers need broader views, wider acquaintance with 
literature and art, more illustrative material from which 
to draw, in order to enrich their teaching and inspire 
worthy effort in their pupils. 

The thoroly prepared teachers do not wear out. They 
thrive on the businessin which they areengaged. They 
enjoy it, and rarely does one hear of a person’s dying 
from enjoyment. 

The teacher who is trying to do that for which she is 
not fitted, frets, and stews, and worries, goes home tired, 
loses sleep, gets up unrefreshed goes back to the school- 
room as a slave, to find herself a miserable failure and as 
the days drag out their weary hours, vigor wanes, elas- 
ticity of mind becomes circumscribed, bodily functions 
are impaired and loss of health often results. 

The tonic of teaching consists in thoro mastery of the 
subjects to be taught, and without this tonic the business 
becomes a constant drudgery. 

The summer schools are doing a great work, and the 
colleges are to be commended for throwing wide open 
their doors and giving the teachers of the public schools 
an opportunity to use their libraries and laboratories, and 
to observe the methods of teaching of those who are 
masters ofthe art. But all cannot spend the vacation in 
the manner suggested. Every one, however, can have 
a plan, and a purpose to do some systematic work for 
self improvement. Books on methods, school manage- 
ment, childstudy, nature study, and education in general, 
are so abundant, that much may be done in acquiring 
useful knowledge without the expense of taking the 
summer school course. 


But nothing can be accomplished without planning. 
The days will glide by, and the vacation will come to an 
end, and we will have nothing to show for it, unless we 
make a program and stick to it. 

The mind should be nourished as well as the body. 
Select a good book, and read so many pages each day. The 
habit once formed of using the odd moments for the pur- 
pose of increasing one’s store of knowledge, will grow, 
and increase power and usefulness will result. 


er 
To New Mexico for an Outing. 


When the average tourist visits the Rocky mountains 
and revels in that magnificent scenery for which the re- 
gion is noted, he still feels that he is in his native land, 
altho the conditions which surround him differ from those 
to which he is accustomed in the East. But let him enter 
New Mexico, particularly in the region of the Rio Grande 
valley, and he will find himself in what seems like a for- 
eign country set in a far distant past. As soon as the 
traveler reaches Santa Fé he plunges into a changed 
mental, moral, and physical atmosphere. 

The old town seems asleep in the soft sunshine. Now 
and then a black-robed and black-shawled Mexican woman 
glides by, and a gaudy Indian turns from the scrutinizing 
gaze, or wrapping his blanket proudly around him stands, 
meeting it defiantly. From the country comes the burro 
laden with wood and driven by picturesque looking Mexi- 
cans who greet the stranger politely with “como le va.” 
Even around the plaza the modern shops that have 
sprung up fail to change the old-time character of the 
place, but seem mere unsightly excrescences on this 
growth of an ancient civilization. For there stands the 
** Palace” of the Spanish governors—an adobe building 
of one story, several hundred feet in length, but looking 
much as it did when haughty Spaniards passed in and 
out thru the low doorway and dark-eyed seforitas wan- 
dered on the “plazita” within. All Mexican houses are 
built arounda “plazita,” or little court, which is often 
very lovely with vines and flowers. A short distance up 
a narrow street is the old church of San Miguel, destroyed. 
during the Pueblo revolution of 1680—rebuilt in 1710 
—now supported by buttresses of masonry. In the lane 
beside it stands what is claimed to be the oldest house in 
the United States. It was originally two stories high 
and the glass windows (an innovation) are said to have 
been put in by the Spaniards, who occupied the house 
while the church was in process of construction. 

The comparatively few houses of Eastern residents 
seem to have fallen under the spell of drowsy quiet. 
The eye passes them to dwell on the low, flat-roofed 
adobe Mexican houses that creep up the sandy hillsides 
in clusters harmonizing so perfectly with their surround- 
ings that they seem like an emanation from the ground. 
The snow-capped Pecos mountains tower above them a 
mile in the air, and over all is a brilliant azure sky almost 
perpetually cloudless. It would be difficult to find a more 
restful place for nerves strained by Eastern ambition and 
energy. 

Those who wish to see this region with all its present 
charm must visit it soon, for Eastern fashions are creeping 
in. On Sunday, in the cathedral, Mexican womer worship 
in their unvarying costume—a black dress and a large 
black shawl worn over the head and draping the figure. 
In some cases, the little girls have exactly the same dress 
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as their mothers, but it is very noticeable that most of 
the young girls and children wear modern dresses and 
milliner’s hats. It is safe to predict that when the girls 
are grown up, modern dress will be the rule and gliding 
black-robed figures will be a thing of the past. 

The Indians also are becoming civilized. In the gov- 
ernment schools their children learn English and Eastern 
ways. Uncle Sam helps them with their irrigating ditches 
and supplies steel plows in place of their home-made 
wooden ones. The Indian is quick to appreciate 
his advantages, and these bright red implements are 
highly prized. On one occasion, when a shower came 
up, an Indian who was plowing was seen to put his new 
tool on his back and hurry to place it under shelter. 

The Indian’s adobe houses are generally clean and 
neat, tho with little in the way of furniture. Sometimes 
there is a cooking stove, but the squaw like the Mexican 
woman, grinds the corn for her tortillas on a matate or 
grinding stone identical with those that are found in the 
ruined cliff dwellings. She bakes these flat unleavened 
cakes in the adobe oven that stands like a large bee-hive 
near the house. 

Another and distressing feature in way of change is 
the outrage that is being perpetrated on their beautiful 
old churches—the earliest monuments of Spanish occu- 
pation. Each pueblo (or Indian village) has its adobe 
flat-roofed church. In former times every pueblo had 
a resident padre. Now a jolly Belgian priest presides 
over several of the villages around Santa Fé. He is at 
present engaged in putting red shingled roofs on these 
fine old buildings. Protests and a plea to spare the little 
church of San Illdefonso received the laughing reply, 
“Oh! now I have begun, I will finish,” and so the hideous 
work goes on. 

Still more to be regretted are the depredations com- 
mitted on the cliff dwellings. New Mexico abounds in 
these impressive ruins, tho in afew places some of 
these venerable relics have been partially demolished, 
and their stones, hewn by an ancient race, have been 
taken to build the house and barn of the settler. One 
is surprised that the human interest still lingering about 
these silent cities is not sufficient to protect them from 
such vandalism. These stones of volcanic tufa or sand- 
stone, which yield readily to modern tools, must have 
been fashioned with great labor and difficulty with the 
stone implements of the cliffs dwellers. But in places they 
are at the mercy of every newcomer, and the squatter 
rummages at will among the graves, often carelessly 
breaking precious pottery that has been buried with their 
dead—and carrying away what he chooses. 

Altho. there is so much that is delightful in this re- 
gion, it does not do to look too closely beneath the sur- 
face of society, if one would not see what is painful. 
‘When the tourist drives among the hills, he sometimes 
sees a cross set in the ground. This is not a sign of piety 
as we understand it, but it marks the spot where some 
Mexican penitentes performed their hideous rites on Good 
Friday. The penitentes torture themselves for their past 
sins and those they are about to commit. They drag 
heavy crosses which they can barely move. They scourge 
and lacerate their bodies with whips made of Spanish 
bayonet (Mexican amole) and the terrible cactus, some- 
times even crucifying one of their number. This 
year at Canones Pleza, the victim, was fastened to the 
cross, and tho not allowed to die he had not recovered a 
month after the occurrence. This form of penance is 
considered a great honor. 

The geologist finds much to interest him in New Mex- 
ico. There is an endless succession of crags and rocks 
that are not hidden by earth and drift as are our Eastern 
hillsides. Above Santa Fé the Rio Grande valley is 
carved out of solid rock and the story of their formation 
is plainly written on the cliffs which bound it in many 
places. Layer after layer of rock, now sandstone, 
red, yellow, or gray, again limestone or a conglomerate, 
rise one above the, other, and over all there is a layer 
of black lava which flowed from the San Antonio moun- 


tain fifty miles away. The mountain tells its own 
tale—smooth, rounded, without cafion or fissure, and 
without vegetation except in the hollows where 
the soil has settled. The mind staggers at an-effort 
to calculate how long the still visible crater has 
been extinct. The cafion, hundreds of feet deep, has 
been worn by water ever since the lava ceased to flow. 

The flora of New Mexico is varied and interesting. 
The botanist may collect in four or five weeks as many 
as a hundred species of flowering plants. Onthe barren 
hillsides, are found the dwarf cedar and the scrubby nut 
pine or pinon tree (pinus edulis) whose large nut-like 
seeds are much prized by the Mexicans. On the heights 
above are the pinus ponderosa and a few of the flexillis. 

Delicate flowers are found everwhere. Even on the 
high mesas, the painted cup nestles among sage 
bushes, while lupine and larkspur, the white mariposa 
lily and many other lovely flowers manage to live and 
bloom in the desert. On the hillsides cacti are found 
in all their glory. Conspicuous among them is the 
opuntia arborescens, with its scragly branches armed with 
wicked spines, and the Cereus Phoniceus whose tortoise- 
like form is covered in June with gorgeous crimson flow- 
ers. 

The climate of New Mexico varies according to alti- 
tude. The sun is hot of course. But the dry heat is 
not oppressive, for humidity, as we have it in the East, is 
absolutely unknown, and one can always be cool in the 
shade. The records of the weather bureau show that 
the mean temperature for July (the warmest month), is 
seventy degrees. The mean temperature for January, 
which is the coldest month, is twenty-eight degrees. 


ee 
A Tour in Touraine. 


That veteran English educator and writer Mr. J. H. 
Yoxall has an entertaining article in The Schoolmaster 
for May 18 describing an inexpensive trip for English 
teachers into picturesque Touraine, an excursion which, 
if taken as planned, will occupy only eight days from 
London. It would certainly seem that many American 
teachers who are going across the water this coming 
summer might like to include a tour into so fascinating 
a region. Of course the starting point need not be 
London, tho for many Americans England has come to 
be home country when they are abroad. 

As a preliminary to taking a little journey with Mr. 
Yoxall it might be well to say that in Touraine one can 
see France in quintessence. “ Normandy is Normandy, 
Burgundy is Burgundy, Provence is Provence, but Tour- 
aine is France,” says Henry James. “It isthe province,” 
says another writer, “where one breathes the purest air, 
where the hills white with blossom or yellow with vine, 
the ancient walls hung with honeysuckle, the rose gar- 
dens from which towers rise up, all remind you of fe- 
cundity and antiquity.” The region is one of grand old 
towns, Blois and Tours and many others. Thru the 
country runs the river Loire between lovely poplar 
avenues flanked by rich vineyards. 

Touraine is the promise of all France where the 
creature comforts are best and most inexpensively min- 
istered to. The very name suggests breakfasts with 
cafe-au-lait fumes, dainty fresh rolls and creamy pats of 
sweet butter; or dinner with soup, fish, an omelette, 
roast, a crisp, appetizing salad, a “sweet,” a bit of 
Rocquefort or Brie, and a dessert of fruits and biscuits. 
For half a dollar you can dine like a lord in the best 
hotels in Touraine. Everything is clean, orderly, and 
well arranged. Lunches are served daintily on little 
tables along the lively streets. The garrison band plays 
spirited musicinthesquare. Theair is fresh and breezy 
even when the days are warm, and the nights are cool. 

With physical wants well met, the tourist is apt to be 
in happy frame of mind for the enjoyment of the pictur- 
esqueness of the country and its people. Touraine is 
full of traces of Francois I., Henry II., Saint Martin, 
Louis XI., Rabelais, Jeanne d’Arc, Catherine de Medici, 




















Anne of Bretagne, Gambetta, Balzac, Rousseau, George 
Sand. The architecture is varied and fascinating. 
There is abundance of Gothic in the cathedrals, but the 
most characteristic architecture is found in the numer- 
ous Renaissance chateaux, handsome in mass and pro- 
portions, and covered with an embroidery of sculpture 
that is worthy of the hand of a goldsmith. Nearly all 
the architecture of the province is expressive of the 
gaiety of the wine-growing people of the Loire valley, 
used to good feeding and to a free, open air existence. 


Expenses. 


Supposing that the American teacher should wish to 
make his start from London, and to take a few days in 
Paris en route. Fifty dollars will cover the expense from 
London into and around Touraine, for the period of 
eight days, second-class railway, first-class boat, hotels, 
eabs, gratuities all included. Of course most Americans 
would want to include a longer stay in Paris, the Mecca 
of all good Americans. This plan allows for only a 
couple of mornings and evenings in Paris. 

The tourist should take with him Baedeker’s “ North- 
ern France”; it costs about $1.30 and is well worth the 
money. Baedeker’s “ Paris” is also a necessity if one 
is planning to stay at the French capital. The two best 
ways of approaching Paris are by Folkestone and Bou- 
logne-sur-le-Mere or via Havre and the Seine valley. 

Arrived in Paris, find a train to Tours, by way of Ven- 
dome. One good train leaves Paris at 12.80 A.M. Go 
to the Orleans railway station at least half an hour be- 
fore the train starts and ask for a round trip ticket to 
Tours (second itineraire) ; this will cost nine dollars, giv- 
ing the privilege of going by one route and returning by 
another. 

Going by way of Vendome you pass Chateaudun, with 
its castle of Dunvis and its public square in which the 
inhabitants defended themselves heroically against the 
Germans in 1870. Tours is reached about diner time. 
Three good hotels of moderate price are the Hotel du 
Croissant, the Hotel du Commerce, and the Hotel 
Negociants, each having an omnibus of its own. Bar- 
gain at the hotel for bed, morning coffee and roll, and 
dinner, tout compris (lights and attendance not to be 
charged extra.) This ought not to come to more than 
eight francs per day. Do not plan to lunch at the 
hotel. 

The guide book will give most of the facts about 
Tours. One fact it does not tell is that at No. 39 Rue 
Nationale Balzac, the great French writer was born. 
Your appreciation of the position of Balzac in French 
literature will be very much enhanced by reading the ap- 
preciation of him in Prof. G. M. Harper's Masterpieces of 
French Literature, published by Scribner’s. 

From Tours short trips should be made to Chenon- 
ceaux, Loches, Azay-le-Rideau, and Langeais. The 
chateau of Chenonceaux is open only on certain days, so 
that it is well to make inquiries before going out. The 
chateau is well worth seeing, for it is one of the most 
finished examples of Renaissance architecture in the 
world. Among other interesting features the visitor is 
shown the room that was occupied by Rousseau when in 
1747 he went to Chenonceaux to “ make a great deal of 
music and art in comedies.” Chenonceaux will live in 
the memory as one of the jewels of Touraine. 

On your return to Tours look for the Ligne de Chateau- 
roux and take train for Loches. The road skirts the 
river Indre, George Sand’s favorite stream. Loches 
itself is very well described by the guide-book. It con- 
tains the strangest cluster of buildings to be found in 
France—a lovely little church, with Romanesque atrium 
or narthex ; a huge square keep with historic dungeons 
constructed by Louis XI.; the tomb of Agnes Sorel ; 
an admirable old town gate, surmounted by a tower; a 
delicate hotel de ville of the Renaissance period and close 
by it a curious chancellerie. A day can hardly be spent 
more delightfully than in wandering about this town. 
A good luncheon may be had cheap at the Hotel de la 
Promenade. 
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The chateau at Langeais is not very adequately de- 
scribed in Baedeker. It is on the route between Tours 
and Angers. Architecturally it is more simple and sin- 
ister than any other castle on the Loire. It has been 
said to “mark the transition from the architecture of 
defence to thatofelegance. The villageabout the grim 
chateau is one of animated bustle and activity, “little 
ponds or tanks with women on their knees on the brink, 
punching and thumping a lump of saturated linen ; lean 
old cronies, the hue of whose faces makes their night- 
caps (worn by day) look dazzling; little alleys perforat- 
ing the thickness of a row of cottages and showing be- 
hind, at a glimpse, the vividness of a green garden.” 

The main event in the history of this chateau is the 
marriage of Anne of Brittany to her first husband, 
Charles VIII. It took place in the great hall in 1491. 

A little known but charming place is Azay-le-Rideau. 
A return ticket, second class, will cost about seventy 
cents. Take the train at the Tours station indicated by 
a signboard Ligne des Sables-d’Olonne. An hour’s ride 
on the train is followed by a short ride in a rude omni- 
bus, fare four cents. The village is exceedingly rural, 
with an inn at which jocular farmer lads kiss the giggling 
serving maids in public. Said maids are, however, ready 
to serve the stranger with an excellent lunch. The 
chateau here is not only one of the purest examples of 
French Renaissance, but is also one of the best pre- 
served. It escaped sacking in the stormy days of the 
Revolution, aid in its rooms to-day you will find the old 
furniture, intact, of the fifteenth century. Upon the 
walls of the church connected with the chateau is a 
memorial tablet which explains why this grand estate 
was not pillaged at the time the peasants were rising 
thruout France. Its owner, Messire Felix-Marie-Pierre 
Chemon de Champmorin was himself of the revolution- 
ary party, a lieutenant general under the Directory and 
under Napoleon I. His three sons were all killed in war 
between the years 1808-1813. 

After making these excursions from Tours, the trav- 
eler will take the train for Blois, breaking his journey at 
Onzain and Amboisé. Amboisé commands a glorious 
prospect of the Loire. At its castle Mary Stuart spent 
happy hours after her first marriage and from its bal- 
cony Catherine de Medici watched the captured Hugue- 
nots drown in the river. Onzain is the railroad station 
of Chaumont, a village popular with the artists for its 
loveliness. The chateau belongs to the Duc de Broglie, 
and it may require some diplomacy to gain admission. 

Blois is the last of the places to visit in the course of 
this pilgrimage. Good hotels are those de Franc, de 
Chateau, and d’Angleterre. The public garden is very 
attractive, especially after dinner, when the entire pop- 
ulation is abroad. The chateau is an old and elaborate 
residence of royalty, full of memories of Catherine de 
Medici and Anne of Brittany. Louis XII. was born 
here; here Henry II. caused the murder of Guise. 
From Blois Jeanne d’Arc set out to relieve Orleans. 

From Blois one leaves Touraine on the road to Paris 
via Orleans. Upon the length of one’s stay in Paris 
depends the expense of getting back to London. 

This province of Touraine is one that ought especially 
to attract the cyclists. The gradients along the Loire 
are all easy. A good itinerary is to start from Havre 
up the Seine valley to Paris ; thence by train to Fon- 
tainebleau, and then mount the wheel and follow the 
forest roads to Orleans, and so along the great poplar- 
shaded banks that skirt the river to keep its winter ful- 
ness within bounds, and on from Tours to Saumur and 
Angers, thru Brittany to St. Malo, or up the Cotentin 
to Cherbourg. 

Se 


The Kansas State Agricultural college has just sold 
in Kansas City 126 head of calves twelve months old. 
The remarkable feature is that it required only 500 
pounds of corn to make 100 pounds of beef, while in or- 
dinary feeding 1,000 pounds of corn are required for 100 
pounds of beef. 
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The New York State Institutes. 


The printed announcement of the summer institutes held 
by the New York state department of public instruction has 
appeared. It gives detailed information regarding the meeting, 
previously announced in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL at Chautau- 
qua, July 8-26, conducted by Philip M. Hull, and at Thousand 
Island Park, conducted by Charles A. Shaver. 

Each of these institutes will be divided into two departments 
of instruction, viz., professional training and academic review. 
Under the former head will come course in psychology, child 
study, nature study, kindergarten methods, primary methods, 
school organization and management, etc. The department 
for drill and review will be inducted for the benefit of those 
teachers who feel the need of getting a better mastery of the 
subjects of the ordinary school course, without special refer- 
ence to methods of teaching. 


Ticket Propositions. 

A fare ot one and one-third on the certificate plan has been 
secured. The following directions should be heeded: Tick- 
ets at full fare for the going journey may be secured within 
three days (exclusive of Sunday) prior to, and during the first 
three days of the meeting. The advertised dates of the meet- 
ing are from July 8 to 26, consequently you can obtain your 
ticket not earlier than July 4, nor later than July to. Be sure 
when purchasing your going ticket, that you request a trunk 
line certificate. Do not make the inlotake of asking for a re- 
ceipt. 

















Great Lake Steamer sailing from Buffalo harbor. 


Present yourself at the railroad station for ticket and certifi- 
cate at least 30 minutes before departure of train. 

The advantages of both Chautauqua and the Thousand 
Islands as summer resorts are too well-known to need lengthy 
description, For particulars regarding board at Chautauqua, 
address The Chautauqua Officers, Cleveland, O. 

The officers and instructors of the institutes are as follows. 


Chautauqua. 
Conductor in Charge, Philip M. Hull, A.M. State institute 
conductor; Secretary, Martha Van Rensselaer. 


COLLEGE DEPARTMENT. 


English T.iterature: Stockton Axson, Princeton university ; 
Mrs. H. C. Brainard, Chicago; Carlton E. Noyes, Harvard 
university. 

History: Laura L. Runyon, University school, Chicago. 

Mathematics: William Hoover, Ohio university; G. 
Bliss, University of Minnesota. 

Latin: George D. Kellogg, Yale university. 

Greek: Miss E. B. Bartlett, Yonkers, N. Y. 

French: Prof. Henri Marion, Annapolis, Md.; Madame H. 
Marion. 

German: Prof. Otto Heller, Washington university; H. D. 
Carrington, University of Michigan. 

Chemistry: Alexander Smith, University of Chicago; J. H. 
Ransom, Purdue university. 

Physics: J. H. Montgomery, Allegheny college. ; 

Zoology and biology: H. L. Osborne, Hamline university ; 
Louis C. Winship. ; 

Botany: Edna D. Day, Lake Erie college; Seraph A. Bliss. 


DEPARTMENT OF PEDAGOGY. 


Pedagogy: Thomas M. Balliet, Springfield, Mass; Amalie 
Hofer, Chicago; John W. Hall, Teachers college; W. W. 
Atwood, Chicago institute; Ada Van S. Harris, Newark, N. 
J.; Laura L. Runyon, Chicago. J 

Kindergarten: Mary B. Page, Chicago kindergarten insti- 
tute; Mabel Corey, Erie, Pa. 

Blackboard sketching: Josephine Rice, Jackson, Mich. 

Nature study: Anna B. Comstock, Cornell university ; 
Mathilde Schlegel, East Aurora, N. Y.; Florence W. Slater, 
New York. 

Elocution: S. H. Clark, University of Chicago. 

Physical culture: Caroline M. Wollaston, New York. 


DEPARTMENT OF DRILL AND REVIEW. 
Mathematics: George E. Bullis, superintendent of schools, 





Oswego, N. Y.; Arthur M. Curtis, B.S., State normal school, 
Oneonta, N. Y. 

Natural science: Irving P. Bishop, M.S., State normal school, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Edward S. Babcock, M S. Alfred university, 
Alfred, N. Y., English grammar and composition; Florence J. 
Parker, Geneva, N. Y. 

Drawing: Jessie H. Bingham, Utica, N. Y.; Alice A. Roth, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Genevieve Andrews, Plattsburg, N. Y. 

American history and geography: Supt. H. J. Walter, Wav- 
erly, N. Y. 

Civics and school law: J. Edward Banta, Binghamton, N. Y. 

General history and history of education: Sherman Williams, 
State institute conductor. 

Bookkeeping, commercial arithmetic and penmanship: 
William H. Covert, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Public school music: Julia E. Crane, Potsdam, N. Y. 


Thousand Island Park 


Conductor in Charge, Charles A. Shaver, State institute con- 
ductor, Watertown, N. Y.; Secretary, Myra L. Ingalbe, Hart- 
ford, N.Y. 

DEPARTMENT OF PEDAGOGY. 

Psychology: Samuel H. Albro, Fredonia, N. Y. 

Child study: Anna E, Friedman, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Kindergarten methods: Helen L. Sewell, Albany, N. Y. 

Primary methods :Sara A. Saunders, Brockport, N. Y. 

Grammar school methods: Alice Cynthia King, Utica, N. Y. 

History of education: Supt. Darwin L. Bardwell, A.M. 
Binghamton, N. Y 

Reading, school organization and management: Prin. Cor- 
nelius E. Franklin, training school, Albany, N.Y. 

Music: John B. Shirley, Lansingburg, N. Y. 

Physical culture and elocution: Margaret E. Whitaker, 
Lansingburg N. Y. 

Nature study, botany, and entomology: Mary Rogers Miller, 
Cornell university; Ornithology, Celeste E. Rogers, James- 
town, N. Y 

DEPARTMENT OF DRILL AND REVIEW. 

Mathematics: Irving B. Smith, A.M. State institute con- 
ductor; Supt Sylvester R. Shear, White Plains. N. Y. 

Natural science: Howard Lyon, Oneonta, N. Y.; P. F. 
Piper, Buffalo. N.Y. 

English grammar and composition: Mary A. McClelland, 
Albany, N.Y 

Drawing: Gratia L. Rice, State institute instructor; Ida C. 
Greene, Cold Spring, N. Y.; Josepbine C. Bassett, Richfield 
Springs, N. Y. 

Civics and school law: Supt. Avery W. Skinner, Oneida, 
American history and general history: Jennie Melvene Da- 
vis, Erasmus Hall high school, Brooklyn, N. Y 

Bookkeeping. commercial arithmetic and penmanship; H. 
H!. Southwick, State normal school. Plattsburg, N. Y. 

Geography: Myra L. Ingalsbe, Hartford, N. Y. 

— and literature: Roland S. Keyser, Ph.D., Jamaica, 














One of the beauty spots of Buffalo. 


Summer School Announcements. 


Columbia university, New York, N. Y., July 8-Aug. 16. 

New York university, summer courses, July 8-Aug. 16. Ad- 
dress Marshall S. Brown, University Heights, New York city. 

New York state department of public instruction, summer 
institute Chautauqua July 8-26, P. M. Hull, conductor; Thou- 
sand Island Park, July 8-26, C. A. Shaver, conductor. 

Art Students’ League, of New York, 215 West 57th street. 
summer school, June 1-Oct.1. Wm. St. John Harper, manag- 
ing director. 

Biological Laboratory of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences, Cold Spring Harbor, Long Island, N.Y., July 3- 

(Continued on page xii.) 
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LOW-RATE SUMMER TOURS 


TO THE 


Pacific Coast and Mountains of the Canadian Northwest 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 





In view of the extremely low rates authorized by the 
various transcontinental lines on account of the Inter- 
national Conference of the Epworth League at San 
Francisco in July next, the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany announces a thirty-day tour across the Continent, 
leaving New York, Newark, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, and other stations on its lines east of 
Pittsburg, on Monday, July 8, returning to New York 
Tuesday, August 6. 

The route will include stops at all the really import- 
ant points for rest and sightseeing, among them being 
Chicago, Omaha, Denver, Colorado Springs, Glenwood 
Springs (with a daylight ride through the Rocky Moun- 
tains, including the Royal Gorge and Grand Canon of 
the Arkansas), and at Salt Lake City, arriving at San 
Francisco 10.00 A. M., Tuesday, July 16, before the 
Convention opens. Six days will be allotted to San 
Francisco, for which time no hotel accommodations or 
other features will be included in the tickets. Leaving 
San Francisco Monday morning, July 22, Monterey, 
Santa Barbara and Los Angeles will be visited, all travel- 
ing over the new Coast Lire of the Southern Pacific 
Company being done by daylight, in order to view what 
is reputed to be the most attractive scenery in Cali- 
fornia. Leaving Los Angeles, San Jose will be visited, 
thence Portland, with two days’ stop, after which will 
come the crowning feature of the tour, the journey 
homeward via the Canadian Pacific Railway through the 
unrivaled mountains of British Columbia. 

The schedule over the Canadian Pacific Railway will 
be prepared with especial care, and the train side-tracked 
at nights where necessary, in order that no part of this 
delightful feature may be missed. by night traveling. 
This, in itself isa rare opportunity. In addition, stops 
will be made at Banff Hot Springs and St. Paul. 

The tourists will travel in the highest grade of Pull- 
man equipment, and the special train will be composed of 
vestibuled dining ‘car, sleeping cars, and an observation 
car. The latter car will be similar to those used on the 
famous Pennsylvania Limited. 

With the exception of the time devoted to San Fran- 
cisco, pas-engers will be located on the special train 
during the entire tour. Breakfast, luncheon and dinner 
will be provided in the dining car while en route and 
when side-tracked at the various places visited, Our 
patrons will therefore avoid the expense of high-priced 


hostelries, the hurry and annoyance of meal stations, and | 


the unsatisfactory accommodations afforded by inferior 
hotels. 

“A thoroly experienced Tourist Agent and a Chaperon 
will accompany the. party, and in fact the entire tour 
will be conducted under the same careful management 


| accommodations, with stage 





that has made the “ Pennsylvania Tours” world famous, 

The total rate for entire trip as outlined above, cover- 
ing one double ‘berth and all meals in dining car, from 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Harris- 
burg, Altoona, and points on the Pennsylvania Railroad 
east of Pittsburg, will be $1&8.50 ; two persons in a berth, 
each $168.50. 

Rate, going with the main party, with Pullman berth 
and meals up to arrival at San Francisco, returning from 
San Francisco independently by any direct route, with 
transportation only on return trip, $118.10 ; two persons 
in a berth, each $108.10. 

Rate, transportation, Pullman berth, and meals on 
special train to San Francisco, with transportation only 
returning independently via Portland and Northern 
Pacific Railway, or Canadian Pacific Railway and St. 
Paul, until August 31, $127.10; two in a berth, each 
$117.10. This route will especially appeal to those who 
desire to visit Yellowstone Park on their return journey. 
The tickets admit of stop-over at Livingston, at which 
point a ticket covering five and one-half days’ hotel 
transportation through 
Yellowstone Park, may be purchased for $49.50. 

Rate covering same as preceding trip up to San Fran- 
cisco with transportation only returning independently 
via Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, and Canadian 
Pacific or Northern Pacific and St. Paul, $131.60; two 
in a berth, each $121.60. - 

Rates from Pittsburg, $5 less than above figures. 

For the information of those who desire to travel 
independently after arrival at San Francisco, it should 
be noted that tickets permit stop-off within limit of 
August 31, at and west of Denver, Colorado Springs, 
Pueblo, Colo., and west of St. Paul. Stop-over will also 
be allowed until August 31, at Niagara Falls and Buffalo, 
for Pan-American Exposition, on tickets reading thru 
those points. 

Descriptive booklet will shortly be issued, giving the 
schedule and further details. Diagrams are now open, 
and as the number who can be accommodated will be 
strictly limited, names should be registered immediately. 

For further information apply to Tourist Agent, 1196 
Broadway, New York ; Thos. Purdy, Passenger Agent 
Long Branch District, 789 Broad street, Newark, N. J.; 
J. K. Shoemaker, Passenger Agent Middle Distriet, 
1411 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; B. Courlaender, 
Jr., Passenger Agent Baltimore District; Baltimore and 
Calvert Streets, Baltimore, Md.; C. Studds, Passenger 
Agent Southeastern District, 15th and G. Streets, 
N. W., Washington, D. C.; or address Geo. W. Boyd, 
Assistant General Passenger Agent, Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia. 
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AN In Going to the ; 
’ Pan-American Exposition § 
; at BUFFALO and to NIAGARA FALLS 





Secure Rates, Time Tables, Lists of 
Hotels and Boarding Houses, Etc. AA 


i WEST SHORE RAILROAD | 


= 113, 359, 671, 1216 Broadway. 275, 654 Columbus Avenue. 
R 








133 West 125th St. and at Stations Foot West 42d St. and Foot Franklin St. 
H. B, JAGOE, C, E. LAMBERT, Agent, 4 


General Eastern Passenger Agent, General Passenger Agent, 
359 Broadway, NEW YORK. NEW YORK. 
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Shasta-Northern Pacific Route. : 
The Northern Pacific is the ONLY line reaching the PARK. Sa 
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Send for an EPWORTH FOLDER, and SIX cents for WONDER- 
LAND, 1901, and read about this Park and country. Address 


CHAS. S. FEE, Gen. Pass. Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 
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Reduced Railway Fares. 


COLORADO 
SHORT 
LINE 


DURING THE SUMMER SEASON THERE WILL BE PLACED ON SALE ON VARIOUS DATES 
TICKETS AT REDUCED FARES TO 


CALIFORNIA and COLORADO POINTS; also to SALT LAKE CITY. 




















Personally Conducted parties or single tickets. 
Finest Standard and Gourist Pullman Equipment. Write for particulars. 





L. W. EwA.p, N. E. Passenger Agent, Wo. E. Hoyt, Gen’l Eastern Passenger Agent, 
192 Washington St., Boston, MAss. 391 Broadway, NEw York, N. Y, 
C. G. WARNER, RUSSELL HARDING, H. C. TOWNSEND, 
Second Vice-President, Third Vice-President and General Manager, General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Vii, 











When You Have Visited the 


PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION 


at Buffalo this summer, and have planned to include in your 
itinerary a short trip to the West, do not forget the fact that the 


NICKEL PLAGE ROAD 


offers rates lower than via other lines from Buffalo to Chicago and inter- 
mediate points, and that by purchasing your ticket over this popular line 
you will also secure a safe and pleasant journey to your destination. Solid 
through vestibuled sleepers and palatial dining cars are attached to the 
trains of this road, as are also modern day coaches with uniformed col- 
ored porters in attendance on the slightest wants of passengers. For rates 
and further particulars, write, wire, phone, or calj on - 


L. P. BURGESS, N.E.P.A., F. J. MOORE, Gen. Agt., A.W. ECCLESTONE, D.P.A., 
258 Washington Street, 298 Main Street (Eilicott Square), 385 Broadway, 
BOSTON, MASS. BUFFALO, N.Y. - NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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NATURE’S GRANDEST MONUMENTS 


The Big Trees of Calaveras and Mariposa Groves are among the thousand attractions along the 
Picturesque Routes of the 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


TEXAS, MEXICO, NEW MEXICO, ARIZONA, CALIFORNIA, and OREGON. 





Especial attention is called to the 


SUNSET EXCURSION TOURIST CARS 


leaving WASHINGTON, D.C., every MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and FRIDAY. 


These cars are of the latest build, 16 section rosewood finish, high-back seats, double windows, sliding roller cur- 
tains, Pintsch lighted, wide vestibules, and every modern improvement for the comfort and convenience of passengers. 
In charge of a Personal Conductor and Porter who go through with the car. 





Two new Pullman Trains. 


NEW COAST LINE between LOS ANGELES and SAN FRANCISCO 


passing through the principal Pacific Coast Resorts of California, bringing 
passengers directly to the center of San. Francisco without water transfer. 
Your choice—Daylight Ride or Sleeping Cars. 








EDWIN HAWLEY, Ass’t Gen’! Traffic Manager. 
349 Broadway, or 1 Battery Place (Washington Building), New York. 


For full infermation, free illustrated pamphlets, maps, and time-tables, apply to 


L. H. NUTTING, Eastern Passenger Agent, 





WIDE-AWAKE TEACHERS 


all appreciate the advantages of the routes 
to and from the 


Pan-American Exposition 





via the 


DELAWARE and 
HUDSON R. R.. 


* Ghe Leading Gourists’ Line of 
America.” 


as supplementing the glories of theExposi- 
tion with the glories of Nature, and per- 
mitting a stop at one of the many delight- 
ful summer resorts along this line, for their 
much needed rest and recreation. 

We confidently recommend this route: 
all-rail via D. & H., in connection with 
Erie R. R., to Buffalo; returning, via 
Niagara Falls, Thousand Islands, St. 
Lawrence River and Rapids, Montreal, 
Lake Champlain (side-trip to Ausable 
Chasm and Adirondack Mountains if de- 
siréd), Lake George and Saratoga Springs, 
a journey of uninterrupted delight. 


« A SUMMER PARADISE” 


a handsomely illustrated directory of hotels 
and boarding-houses sent free on receipt 
ef 4 cents postage. 


J. W. BURDICK, Gen, Passenger Agent, 
Albany, N. Y. 





BOSTON & ALBANY R.R. 


N. Y.C. & H. R. R. R. CO., Lessee. 





RATES AND CONDITIONS FOR EXCURSION TICKETS TO 


BUFFALO or NIAGARA FALLS 


AND RETURN, 





B. & A. R. R. to Albany, N. Y. C. & H. R. 
R. R. to Buffalo or Niagara Falls. 
(Returning same way.) 


ACCOUNT OF 


Pan-American Exposition 


MAY 1st to NOV. 1st, 1901. 





FRom CLASS A CLASS8B CLASS O 
BOSTON 819.00 $16.00 $12.00 
8. FRAMINGHAM 18.70 15.50 11.60 
WORCESTER 18.00 14.60 11.00 
PALMER 16.25 13.30 10.00 
SPRINGFIELD 15.65 12.75 9.50 
WARE 6.75 13.70 10.40 
WINCHENDON 18.00 14.50 10.50 
TEMPLETON 18.00 14.40 10.40 
A’ OL 16.90 13.70 10.45 
WESTFIELD 15.30 12.50 9.20 

ITTSFIEL 13.70 11.00 7.75 
NORTH ADAMS 14.00 11.25 8.00 
CHATHAM 13.10 10.10 6.85 

CONDITIONS. 


Class A—On sale daily, and good for passage, in either 
direction, May Ist to Oct. 2#th, final limit Nov. 2d. 
and in Pullman Cars on payment of additional 
charges for sach accommodations. 

Class B—On sale daily, one. goed for fifteen (15) days 

including date of sale, and for continuous passage 

only in each direction ; and are non-transferable, 
requiring signature of the purchaser, and must be 
stamped by agent at Buffalo or Niagara Falls before 
same will be good for Yr rmne Good in Pall- 
man Cars on payment of additional charges for such 
cl ee ke 
ass C—On sale daily, and good for eight (8) da 
——. date of sale, and for contipnous, aaeaes 
in each ion, and on day coach train only. ot 
‘ood in Pullman Sleeping or Drawing Room Cars. 
ickets are non-tra: 


pr ge F erable, and requite signature 


aser, and mustbe stam by a t at 
Buffalo or Niagara Falls before se will be good 
for return passage. 


A. S. HANSON, Gen, Pass’r Agent, 





to Go This 
Summer” 


The Passenger Depart- 
ment of the 





INDIANA RAILWAY 


has issued a 36-page book, *‘ Michigan 
in Summer,” containing 250 pietures 
of Northern Michigan points, also 
hotel rates, railroad fares, etc., to 





Petoskey 

Bay View 
Wequetonsing 
Roaring Brook 
Harbor Point 


Mackinac Island 
Traverse City 
Neahtawanta 
Omena 
Northport 


Also ‘* Where to Go Fishing,” giving 
list of trout-streams, etc., on the G, 
* & I., nearest station, hotel rates, 
etc. 

Either or both booklets will be sent 
FREE upon request to 


C. L. LOCKWOOD, G. P. & T. A. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Also folder showing schedule of all 
trains, including‘ Northland Express” 
with cafe-car service, and through 
sleeping-cars, daily, from Cincinnati, 
Chicago, Louisville, St. Louis, Indian- 
a polis, and Grand Rapids. 
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A TOUR THROUGH THE GREAT 
LAKES, COLORADO POINTS, 

ST. LAWRENCE RIVER, 
ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS. 


Arranged by the New York Central & Hudson 
River Railroad for Members Y.P. B. U. (Chi- 
cago Convention), Teachers and the Public, 


No. 1—Rail or Steamer, Day or Night Line to 
Albany,through the Mohawk Valley to Buffalo 
(Pan-American Exposition), Niagara Falls, 
Rail or steamer to Cleveland, Put-in Bay and 
Toledo or Cleveland to Detroit. Rail to Chi- 
cago. Returning through the Great Lakes, 
Michigan, Huron, Saint Clair and Erie to 
Buffalo, calling at Milwaukee, Mackinac Isl 
and, Detroit, and Cleveland, rail to Albany, 
thence rail or steamer to New York. 

The transportation for this most attractive 
American trip will cost - - only $30.55 


No. 2—Including with the above a side-trip 
from Chicago to Colorado Springs and Den- 
ver- - - = += = only $62.05 
If return trip is desired from Buffalo via the 

Thousand Islands, St. Lawrence, thence to New 

York via the Great North Woods, it will cost 

for No.1 - + - + = only $39.95 

for No. 2 - - - only $71.55 
From Buffalo, tickets will be good all-rail or 
as outlined westbound via Steamer to Toledo or 

Detroit. 


For full particulars call at New York Central Office, 
or address 


MILTON C, ROACH, G. E. P. Agt., 
1216 Broadway, New York. 

















PERE MARQUETTE. 
The Michigan Railroad 


The favorite line between 


DETROIT : MILWAUKEE 
TOLEDO : CHICAGO 


—and— 
Bay View Assembly Grounds 


Epworth League Assembly 
Grounds 











THROUGH TRAINS. 
UNEXCELLED SERVICE, 





j 


Boats run daily between Milwaukee, 
Manitowoc and Ludington, and between 
Milwaukee and Ottawa Beach **%%% 





Write for Booklet ‘‘Michigan Summer Resorts.”’ 


H. F, MOELLER, G.P.A., Detroit, Mich. 





























Epworth League 


Francisco, July 18-21. 


San Francisco is an ideal summer resort—weather always cool. 

Trip thither in summer, across high tablelands of New Mexico and 
Arizona, is pleasant—air bracing, no oppressive heat or dust. 

Best way to go is via Santa Fe Route, only line under one manage- 
ment, Chicago to San Francisco; three daily trains to California, 
Fred Harvey meal service, personally-conducted excursions. 

On the way visit Indian pueblos, and petrified forest; also grand 


California Excursions 


Account Fifth International Convention of Epworth League, San 


Hudson River by Daylight 








THE PALACE IRON STEAMERS 


OF THE 


Daily, Except Sunday. 


Canon of Arizona—world’s greatest scenic spectacle, now easily | Ly ALBANY, Hamilton St., 


accessible. 


See southern California—its noted resort hotels, idyllic valleys, 
majestic mountains, smooth beaches and lovely islands, its old missions, 
its semi-tropic fruits and flowers, its great oil wells. 
section reached via Santa Fe Route,cheaper than most other lines and 


3 


with greater comfort. 


Extremely low round-trip rates ; liberal stop-over privileges ; choice 
of routes returning; open to everybody. All ticket agents sell via‘ 
Santa Fe Route. Descriptive literature on request. 


Address G. C, DILLARD, G. E. P. Agt., A. T. & 8. F. R’y, 
377 Broadway, New York 


Santa Fe Route 


This important 


travel to or from the 


Catskill Mountains 


Lawrence River 


Send 6 cents postage for Summer Book to 





Pan-American Exposition 


The Most Charming Inland Water Trip on 
the American Continent. 





‘NEW YORK and ALBANY 


Hudson River Day Line 


Lv NEW YORK, Desbrosses St., 8.40 AM 
Lv NEW YORK, West 22d St., N.R. 9.00 AM 
8.30 AM 


The attractive route for Summer pleasure 


Saratoga and the Adirondacks 
Hotel Champlain and the North 
Niagara Falls and the West 
The Thousand Islands and Saint 


fhe superb steamers “New York” and “Albany,” of 
the Day Line, are the fastest in the world and are the 
finest of their class afloat. They are designed exclu- 
sively for the passenger service, and carry no freight. 
Their rich farnishings, costly paintings, private par- 
lors, and main-deck dining-rooms, commanding the 
river scenery, have given them a world-wide renown. 


F. B. HIBBARD, Gen’! Passenger Agt., 


Desbrosses Street Pier, NEW YORK. 
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SUMMER HOMES 


IN THE 


LAKE COUNTRY 


Northern Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and the 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan, on the line of the 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 


RAILWAY 


There are hundreds of the most charming Sum- 
mer resorts awaiting the arrival of thousands of 
Tourists from the South and East. 


aA 


AMONG THE LIST OF 


RESORTS NEAR CHICAGO 


are Fox Lake, Delavan Lake, Lake Geneva, the Lauderdale 
Lakes, Waukesha, Oconomowoc, Palmyra, The Dells at Kil- 
bourn, Elkhart Lake and Madison, while a little further off 
are Minocqua, Star Lake, Frontenac, White Bear, Minne- 
tonka, Marquette, Spirit Lake, Big Stone Lake, etc., etc. 


aA 


For pamphlet of ‘‘Summer Homes for 1901,’’ and 
for a copy of a handsomely illustrated Summer Book, en- 
titled ‘In the Lake Country,”’ send address with six 
cents in postage to 


F. A. MILLER, GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT, 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, Chicago, Ill. 








| 
| 
| 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION MEETING, 
DETROIT. 











SPECIAL TRAIN UNDER DIRECTION 
OF AUGUSTUS S. DOWNING. 


For Teachers, their Friends, and the Public. 


Special train is announced to leave New York 
from Grand Central Station, over the New York 
Central & Hudson River Railroad, on Monday, 
July 8th, 1:00 P.M., stopping at principal State 
points, arriving Detroit, 8:00 A.M., following 
day. Trip will be extended to Mackinac and 
Duluth through the Great Lakes. On the return 
stop at Buffalo, Pan-American Exposition, with 
option of returning direct line or by the Thous- 
and Islands, St. Lawrence River, Montreal, 
Quebec, Lakes Champlain and George, Ausable 
Chasm, Saratoga, etc. 

For further particulars and copy of Itinerary 
giving entire cost of tours, address 


MILTON C, ROACH, 


General Eastern Passenger Agent, 
N.Y. C. & H. RB. R. BR. Company, 


1216 Broadway, New York City. 

















To the 
Pan-American 
Exposition. 


On your trip to the Exposition decide to use the leading 
and only double-track line from the west to Buffalo, the 


Lake Shore 


and Michigan Southern Railway, 


A selection of this route is an absolute assurance of 
the best in travel that money can buy. It means a pleasant 
and restful journey—the most interesting to Buffalo. 

Eight through trains daily from Chicago; nine daily 
from Cleveland; also fast through trains from St. Louis, 
Indianapolis, Cincinnati, etc., over ‘*Big Four Route’’ 
via Cleveland. 

Tickets over this route afford use of steamer either 
way between Cleveland and Buffalo without extra charge. 
All tickets over Lake Shore (east or west) through Buffalo, 
admit of 10 days stop over in that city. 

**Book of Trains’? and ‘Book of Pan-American,’’ 
contain useful information about trains and Exposition, sent 
free on request. 

A. J. SmivH, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, O. 


Pan-American 
Souvenir 
Coffee Spoon. 


These spoons are of good 
quality, made especially for us 
by the Oneida Community 
Co., Limited, at their factory, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

They will be sent postpaid 
to any address for twenty (20) 
cents in coin. 

Detach coupon below, fill 
in name and full address plain- 
ly and mail direct to their 
factory. 
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Merve? Tr ANNIrvernervernerverervernervererververververververver trys 
MICHIGAN CENTRAL 


“THE NIAGARA FALLS ROUTE” 
twill make specially low rates of fare for 


Nat’! Edvcat’n’! Ass’n Meeting 


Detroit 


The Epworth League Convention 


San Francisco 


YPNINNNZ 


The fast through trains in connection with the Boston & Albany R.R. 
and the New York Central R. R., between Boston, New York, and Chi- 
cago, taking passengers via the Pan-American City and Niagara Falls, 
should be the favorite route for Educators and those combining instruction 
with pleasure. 

For information as to rates, service, etc., address 


O. W. RUGGLES W. H. UNDERWOOD 
G. P. & T. A., Chicago G. E. P. A., Buffalo 
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SOUGHERN RAILWAY Z| 


The Trunk Line to the 


SOUTH 


Foremost among Ameri- The 
can Railways in point of/‘Byffalo § 
equipment and superior ser- 
vice. Carrying the U.S, Fast 
& Mail, reaching the principal 
@ Cities and Resorts. 









Direct Route to 


Texas, Mexico, 
California, 274 
Cuba, West In- 
dies, and Cen- 
tral American 
Ports dd daa 






Pan-American 
Exposition 


Big Four Route in connection with Lake ss 6 
Shore & Michigan SouthernandNewYork #5 
Central R. R. offers the finest equippéd ; 

train service at frequent intervals to 
Buffalo from South and West. 
M. E. Ingalls, President. 
Warren J. Lynch, Genl. Pass. Agt. 
W. P. Deppe, A.G.P. A. 
Cincinnati, 









Perfect Dining and Pull- 
man Sleeping Car service 
on all through trains. 








New York Offices: 271 and 1185 Broadway 
ALEX. S. THWEATT, East. Pass’r Agent 


J. M. CULP 8. H. HARDWICK, Gen. Pass’r Agent W. A. TURK. 
Trafic Manager WASHINGTON, D. C. Asst. P. T. M 








Xii. 


(Continued from page iv.) 
Aug. 24. Address F. W. Hooper, 502 Fulton street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., or C. B. Davenport. University of Chicago, Chicago, 


Public Industrial Art School, Philadelphia, summer session 
at Saranac Lake, N. Y. Address J. Liberty Tadd, 319 N. 32d 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Cornell university, summer school, Ithaca, N. Y., July 5-Aug. 
16. 

School of Practical Agriculture and Horticulture, Briarcliff 
Manor, N. Y., July 23. Address George T. Powell, director. 

Champlain summer school (Roman Catholic), Plattsburg, N. 
Y., July 3-Aug. 23. 

Catholic summer school of America, Cliff Haven, N. Y., July 
7-Sept. 6. Secretary’s office, 542 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


| 
| 








Prin. WIvviam F. Brapsury, of the Latin High School, 
Cambridge, Mass, 
President of The American Institute of Instruction, which 
will hold its Seventy-first Annual Meeting at Saratoga, 
New York, July 5-8, 1901. 


The New England Conservatory of Music, Boston July 9- 

uly 26. 

J y boon Institute of Normal Methods, summer schools: 
Conservatory of Music, Boston; Northwestern university, 
July 9-26. President, Edgar O. Silver, 29 E. 19th St., N. Y. 

Harvard university, summer school of arts and sciences 
Cambridge, Mass., July 5-Aug.15. J. L. Love, clerk. 

Marthas Vineyard summer institute, Cottage City, Mass., 
July 9, terms of four and five weeks. W. A. Mowry, Hyde 
Park, Mass., president. 

Massachusetts State normal school, Hyannis, Mass., July 9. 
W. A. Baldwin, principal. 

Summer schcol of art, Ipswich, Mass.,July 1-Aug 3. Address 
Arthur. W. Dow, Ipswich, Mass. 

Claremont, N. H., Summer Institute, July 8-Aug. 2. 

Fryeburg, Me., school of methods, July 16-29. Address Rev. 
E. H. Abbott, Fryeburg, Me. 

Summer Scheel of Science for the Atlantic Provinces of 
Canada, Lunenburg, N. S. Address J. D. Seaman, Charlotte- 
town, P. E. I. 


Dartmouth college, summer school, July 5-Aug. 3. 
D. Worthen, director. 

Phillipsburg, N.J., High School Summer Extension Courses, 
July 1-Aug. 10. H. Budd Howell, director. 

Yale university, summer school of forestry, Milford, Pa:+ 
Address Prof. H. S. Graves, New Haven, Conn. 

Virginia summer school of methods, Staunton, Va., July I- 
26. E.C. Glass, conductor, Lynchburg, Va. 

University of North Carolina, June 17 July 6. 

Converse College state summer school for teachers, Spartan- 
burg, S. C.. June 20-July 17, Address State Supt. J. J. Mc- 
Mahan,Columbia,S.C., or Pres., B.F.Wilson Spartanburg, S.C. 

Benedict College state summer school for negro teachers, 
Columbia, S. C., June 22-July 17. Address, State Supt. John 
J. McMahan, Columbia, S. C., or Prof. Ralph Osborn, Colum- 
AS Oe 

Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn., June 24. 
J. T. McGill, Sec’y. 

Asheville, N. C.,summer school and conservatory, July 5- 
Aug. 24. Geo. L. Hackney, secretary. 

Chautauqua Assembly, Chautauqua, N. Y., July 3-Aug. 29. 
Address Chautauqua Assembly, General Offices, Cleveland, O. 

Wooster university summer school, Wooster, O., June 13- 
Aug.9. John Howard Dickason, Nelson Suavian, principals. 


a Wis 


Address 
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Mount Union college, Alliance, O., June 25-Aug.9. J. L. 
Shunk, secretary. 

Otterbein university, Westerville, O., June 18-July 30. T. J, 
Sanders, president. 

Benton Harbor college, summer session, Benton Harbor, 
Mich., May 27-Aug.6. Prin. G. J. Edgcumbe. 

Grand Rapids kindergarten association, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., July 6-Aug. 30. Address Clara Wheeler, 23 Fonntain 
street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

University of Michigan, summer session, Ann Arbor, June 
24 Aug.9. Address E. H. Mensel, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Ferris’ summer school, Big Rapids, Mich., May 20-Aug. 3. 

Valpairaiso college and Northern Indiana normal college, 
Valparaiso, Ind., June 11-Aug. 8. H.B. Brown, president. 

New School of Methods, Chicago, July 17-Aug 2. Address 
American Book Company, Chicago. 

Armour Institute of Technology, Chicago, IIl., June 2-Aug. 2. 
Address dean of the technical college. 

Illinois medical college, summer school, Chicago, Ill. H. 
H. Brown, M. D., Sec. 

Northwestern University Women’s Medical School, Chicago, 
Ill., July 2. Send for catalog “ W.” 


National summer school, Chicago, IIl., July 8-20. 
Ginn & Co., 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
ie gan School of Oratory, 1005 Steinway hall, Chicago, 

.» July 1. 

Longwood summer school, Longwood,Chicago,IIl., August 5- 
August 23. Address 9333 Prospect ave., Longwood, Chicago. 

Northern Illinois state normal school, summer session, De 
Kalb, June 24-July 26. 

[llinois State Normal university, Normal, Illinois, summer 
session, June Io-July I9. 

Northwestern university, Evanston, IIl., July 9-July 26. 

Galesburg, I1l., Kindergarten normal school, summer session, 
June 3-28. Radd A. Robertson, secretary. 

State university of lowa, lowa City, summer session, June 
17-July 27. Address dean of summer session, Iowa City. 

Drake university, Des Moines, Ia., summer Latin school; 
Write Chas. O. Denny. 

Ott summer school of oratory; Des Moines, Ia. 
E. A, Ott. 


University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, June 24 to Aug. 2. D. 
S. Kiehle, conductor. 

Kansas state normal, summer session, Emporia, June 6-Au- 
gust 7. Address Pres. A. R. Taylor, Emporia, Kan. 

Campbell university, Holton, Kas.,summer Latin school. 
Write D. H. Strong, prircipal. 

University of Nebraska, Lincoln, June 14-July 26. 
H. G. Shedd, Lincoln, Neb. 

Dakota university, summer school and institute, Mitchell, S. 
D., June 19-July 23. Address W.I. Graham, Mitchell, S. D. 

Cripple Creek, Colo., Chautauqua and summer normal, July 
8-August 29. Geo. J. Blakeley, Supt. Cripple Creek, Colo. 


Write 


Address 


Address 


Prin. FRANK W, WHITNEY, Phillips High School, Water- 
town, Mass. 
Secretary of American Institute of Instruction which meets 
at Saratoga Springs, July 5-8. 


Denver Normal and Preparatory school, summer session, 
Denver, Col., June to-July 12. Fred Dick, Supt. 

University of Denver summer school, June 12-July 23. Ad- 
dress Herbert A. Howe, dean, University Park, Colo. 

Yellowstone Park summer school. Address Mrs. J. M. 
Turner, Burlington, Wis. 
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[FOR THE NEW YEAR] 





ELEMENTARY 
TEXT.BOOKS 


Stewart and Coe’s First Days 
in School - 125 


The Baldwin Primer - = 30 
Baldwin’s Schoo! Readers: 


Eight Books or Five Books 

Elementary $.60; Advanced $1.25 
Milne’s Arithmetics : 

White’s New Arithmetics: 

First Book -  § - 

Complete - ; 
Rice’s Rational Spelling Book: 
Metcalf’s Grammars: 

Elementary English - - “4 
Maxwell’s Grammars : 

Introductory Lessons - - 

- .60 

Lyte’s Language Series : 
Elementary English - - .35 
Composition - - .50 

Advanced Grammar and 

New Education Readers 
Books I and II, each - .35 
manship: Books, per dozen- .75 
Charts, perset = - - 1,50 
Penmanship: 

Books, per dozen - . - .75 

Patterson’s American Word 
BOOM oS ip 9 ee E 

of the United States - = - 1.00 
Overton's Applied Physiolo- 
ntermediate - - ‘*; “- .50 

Advanced Sas i ee 

Full Course—Seven Books 

and Charts | 


Natural Geographies : 
Elements, $.30; Standard, .65 
Elementary - - - 
Part I, - $.17; Part II, - 
English Grammar - .60 
Advanced Lessons 
Elements of Grammar and 
Composition BE ca, rt ss eg 
Barnes’s Natural Slant Pen- 
Barnes’s National Vertical 
Charts, per set - 1.50 
McMaster’s School History 
ies: Primary Rs ROE ee 
Natural Course in Music: 
Short Course—Two Books 





He must be 





‘ . . ‘ 
an ingenious or peculiar school- 


master who cannot find, in: our list 
of publications, text-books which 
will meet his exact needs, 


Whether for an elementary school 


or for college preparatory work, 
whether for a large class or for a 
small one, or for a single pupil with 
special needs, we can furnish just 


‘the beok he wants. 


Among the five awards received 


-by us at the Paris Exposition were 


two of the highly coveted Granp 
Prix—one for our text-books on 
Elementary Education and the other 
for those on Secondary Education. 


Ghe Inference, 


we need hardly point out, is—when 
in need of the best books extant in 
any branch, call on or address 


AMERICAN 
BOOK. 
COMPANY 





SUPPLEMENTARY 
READING 


Lane’s Stories for Children -$. 


Baldwin’s Fairy srerien, and 
Fables - - - 
Old Greek Stories -.  - 
Old Stories of the East-  - 
Fifty Famous Stories Retold 


Bradish’s Old Norse Stories - 
Pyle’s Prose and Verse for 
Children : - - - 
Clarke’s eee Nights- ~ - 
Story of Troy-  - - - 
Story of Aineas - - \- 
Story of Ulysses - - . 
Defoe’s Robinson -Crusoe - - 
Dickens’s Tale of Two Cities - 
Scott’s Kenilworth - -. - 
Quentin Durward - oo 
Talisman - . - - : 
Krout’s Alice’s Visit to the 
Hawaiian Islands . - 
Shaw’s People of Other Lands 
Discoverers and Explorers - 
Payne’s Geographics! pratine 
Studies . - 
Carpenter's etgraphicad 
Readers: 
Asia . - - 
North America - - 
South America a iss 
Holder’s Stories of Animal Life 
aes s Short Stories of Our 
hy Neighbors - -— - 
Dana’s Plants and pscenl Chil- 
dren - - - - 
Needham’s Outdoor Studies 
Eggleston’s Stories of Great 
Americans for Little Am- 
ericans-. - - 
Stories of American Lae and 
Adventure 
Guerber’s Story of the Thirteen 
Colonies. - 
Story of the Great Republic. : 
Story of the English - 
Story of the Chosen People - - 
Story of the Greeks . 
Story ofthe Romans -- - 
Clarke’s Story of Cesar - - 





Principals and Teachers are cordially invited to correspond with us 
and to examine these books before ordering for the coming year. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO BOSTON 


ATLANTA 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
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Ge With a 


FRICK AUTOMATIC 
PROGRAM CLOCK 


in the School operating 


Secondary Clocks and Electric Bells 
in the differ- 
ent rooms ab- 

—ff— solutely cor- 
rect time, and 
correct signals 
for classes, 
étc., is se- 
cured: all 
clocks are 
alike, all bells 
ring on the ex- 
act minute, teachers are relieved of 
all concern as to times for begin- 
ning periods, etc. 

The following letter from one of 
the hundreds of Schools and Colleges 
in which the Frick Clock is regarded 
as indispensable tells its own story. 






























































Sam Houston Normat InstitvreE, 
Huntsville, Texas, Nov. 14, 1899. 

4 “*T consider the Frick Program Clock worth not less than #2('0 

a year tous. Its value can hardly be over-estimated | i would 


rather do without any other piece of school apparatus 
H. C. Prircuett, Principal. 
























Catalog illustrating Frick Clocks and their 
uses cheerfully mailed for the asking 


FRED. FRICK, Mfr., Waynesboro, Pa., 

















Ghe Pioneer System 


s SMITH’S venmansnirs 
: PENMANSHIPg 

The only syetem of penmanship based upon the intermedial slant 
which presents a complete series adapted to all grades. Smith’s Inter- 


medial led the way to the rational and natural slant and still leads. 
Others follow. The series comprises : 


SMITH’S INTERMEDIAL WRITING PRIMER, 
For pencil or pen. 

SMITH’S INTERMEDIAL SHORT COURSE, 
Nos. i, 2, 8, 4, 5, 6. 

SMITH’S INTERMEDIAL REGULAR COURSE, 
Nos. 1, 2, 8, 4, 5, 6, 7. 

SMITH’S INTERMEDIAL BUSINESS FORMS, 
No. 8. 


SMITH’S INTERMEDIAL PRACTICE BOOKS, 
Nos. 1, 2, 8, 4. 


SMITH’S MANUAL OF INTERMEDIAL PEN- 
MANSHIP. For Teachers and Students, 


SMITH’S INTERMEDIAL PENMANSHIP 
CHARTS. 
+*«Correspondence regarding Smith’s Intermedial System is reques- 
ted. Superintendents, Principals, and Teachers are invited to examine 
od — and also to send for circular of any of the following publica- 
AMERICAN MUSIC SYSTEM ‘CHARTS AND 
READERS. 
IDEAL VERTICAL COPY BOOKS. 
MONTEITH’S NATURAL HISTORY READINGS 
(third year grade) 
Natura History Reapines, Book One—Mammals, 
Naturat History Reapines, Book Two—Birds, etc. 


SPALDING & MOORE’S LANGUAGE SPELLER, 
Part One. 


SPALDING & MOORE’S LANGUAGE SPELLER, 
Part Two. 


GILBERT & SULLIVAN’S PRACTICAL LES- 
SONS IN ALGEBRA. 


RICHARDSON, SMITH & COMPANY, 
135 Fifth Avenue, New York, 



























Monographs on Teaching 


ENGLISH 
I. METHODS OF TEACHING NOVELS, by May ESTELLE 
Cook. 
Il. EDITING ENGLISH CLASSICS, by Linpsay Topp 
DAMON. 
lil. METHODS OF TEACHING RHETORIC, by Rosert 
HERRICK. 


IV. THE TEXT-BOOK ON COMPOSITION AND RHETO- 
RIC, by Epwin M. Hopkins. 


FRENCH 
I, THE TEACHING OF LRN TARY FRENCH, by An- 
DRE BEZIAT DE BORDES. 
Il. FRENCH PROSE COPIPOSITION, by ALICE GABRIELLE 
TWIGHT. 


ECONOMICS 
I. ECONOMICS AS A STUDY IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 
Il, METHODS OF TEACHING ECONOMICS IN SECOND- 
ARY SCHOOLS, by HENRY W. THURSTON. 


MATHEMATICS 


I. THE TEACHING OF ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, by 
SARAH C, BROOKs. 


LATIN 


I. FIRST YEAR LATIN WORK, by E. H. Scorrt. 


Any or all of these pamphlets will be sent postpaid 
to teachers on request. Address the Publishers 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY, 
378-388 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 








GRAND RAPIDS 


ona school desk denotes that it is the world’s standard in school furni- 
ture. There is nobabel of words used in 1ts description. No conglomera- 
tion of freak ideas in its constraction. It 1s a plain American School 
desk described in plain American language, built on pmericon ideas- the 
kind of ideas that are conquering the world. The GRAND RAPIDS desks 
have penetrated every quarter of the globe and in every land and every 
clime have been proclaimed supreme. Shakespeare has said: 
“ What’s in a name? 

Call a rose by any other name 

And ’twould smell as sweet.” 
In some cases Shakespeare may be right, but his lines above quoted will 
oes apply to school furniture, for to the great majority of school officers 

e name 


“GRAND RAPIDS” ON A SCHOOL DESK IS EVERYTHING. 


They insist upon it that the desks they purchase have thisname stamped 
upon them for then they are sure of one hundred cents value for every 
dollar invested. ‘*G RAPIDS ”’ desks are made in three styles 
known as follows: BALL BEARIN G AUTOMATIC COMBINATION AD T- 
ABLE (like ilustration),and FRICTIONSIDE ADJUSTABLE CHAIR DESKS. 

The Test of Time bas proven each of these desks to be the best in ae 
somone class and through them the name GR RAPIDS has becom 

us around the world as the home of school furniture and the birth. 
place 0 of the best school desk ever made. If you are interested in school 
iture it will pay you to investigate the desks made at 


GRAND RAPIDS SCHOOL FURNITURE WORKS. 


Eastern Sales Office - - - 814 Constable Building, NEW YORK. 
Western Sales Office: Cor. Wabash Ave, and Washington St., CHICAGO, 
Works - - - GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN. 


Sena pn Canine, Sree for the asking. 
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~~ Judson & Bender's. 
_ Graded Literature Readers 








Followmg ts a partial list of cities that have already 
adopted the series in whole or in part: 


Kalamazoo, 
Mich, | 
Waco, Tex. 
Stockton, Calif. 
Chicopee, Mass, 
Rutland, Vt, 
New Rochelle, 
N. Y. 
Beloit, Wis. 
Jackson, Miss. 
Niagara Falls, 
N.Y. 
Catskill, N. Y. 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


New York 
Philadelphia 
Brooklyn 
Boston 
Buffalo 
Detroit 
Washington 
Jersey City 
Providence 
Rochester 
Worcester 
New Haven 
Hartford 
Trenton 


Des Moines 
Elizabeth. N. J. 
Houston, Texas 
Montgomery, 
Ala. 
Auburn, N, Y. 
Joliet, Ill, 
Meriden, Conn. 
Kingston, N. Y. 
Newport, R, I. 
Bayonne, N. J. 
Saginaw, W.S., 
Mich, 
Orange, N. J. 


With respect to educational, literary, and artistic fea- 
tures, Judson & Benders Literature Readers reach a 
standard of excellence not hitherto attained or attempted. 








MAYNARD, MERRILL & COMPANY., Publishers 


29, 31, and 33 East Nineteenth Street, New York 
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NEW BOOKS 


FOR 


Supplementary Reading 


BOYLE’S CALENDAR STORIES. 


Origin of names of months and days charmingly 
told and beautifully illustrated.’ 30 cents. P 


ROCHELEAU’S 
GREAT AMERICAN INDUSTRIES. 


Vol. 1. MINERALS—192 p., clo., 50c.; bds., 36c. 


Vol. Il. PRODUCTS OF SOIL. 172 pages, cloth, 
50c.; boards, 36 cents. 


Vol. Ill. MANUFACTURING. 180 pages, cloth, 
50c. ; boards, 36 cents. 


© 





The third volume of this'valuable and popular series 
is now ready. It will be found equally interesting 
with the first two volumes. 


MULLER’S 
LITTLE PEOPLE OF THE SNOW. 


A volume that will be read with eagerness by every 
child, as it tells of an Eskimo child’s life. Cloth, 108 
pages. Illustrated. 35 cents. 


A. FLANAGAN CO., Publishers, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Se ee ee ee ee te ee te 
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There are M 
Good Things in 
the World. 


= 


er... 


but the best things ever placed in a school-room are a set of 


Chandler Adjustable Chair Desks 


They are sensible—they are comfortable—they can be adjusted to fit the 
form—they are healthful—they suit the pupils—they please the teachers 
and satisfy the taxpayers. There is some good reading matter published 
describing these desks—send for it—sent free. The Chandler Desks 
are made only at 


CHANDLER ADJUSTABLE CHAIR & DESK WORKS, 


General Sales Office - 165 Devonshire Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
Factory - * = * * - - WALPOLE, MASS. 





Psychology tor Teachers. 


ALLEN’S MIND STUDIES FOR YOUNG TEACHERS. 


By JEROME ALLEN, Ph D., late Dean of the School of Pedagogy, Uni- 
versity of the City of New York. ; 

To aid teachers who know little about psychology, and who desire to 
be informed concerning its principles, especially its relation to the work 
of teaching, this beok has been prepared. lts method1s subjective, lead- 
ing the student to watch mental processes. and draw his own conclua 
sions. It is written in language easily comprehended, with many prac- 
tical illustrations. ; ; es 

This book has been extensively used as a text in the Normal institutes 
of the “ estern states and is without doubt the most popular introduc- 
tion to educational psychology. Size, 65x 4% inches. 122 pages. Cloth 
binding, 59c; to teachers, 40c.; postage, 5c. 


KELLOGG’S ELEMENTARY PSYCHOLOGY. 


By Amos M. Keuxoae, author of School Management, etc This book 
is for beginners. An attempt is made to exhibit the processes by which 
we know, by waplorins familiar examples and illustrations. It isa good 
book for high schools and for beginners in pedagogy before taking up a 
larger book. Questions are added to each chapter. 

Size, 644x414. 50 pages. Limpcloth covers. 25c. 


KIRKPATRICK’S INDUCTIVE PSYCHOLOGY. 
Au Introdaction to the Study of Mental Phenomena. 

By Prof. E.A. Krexparricx. The author believes that the induac- 
tive method of study, now almost universally followed in teaching the 
natural science, should equally be emplo in teaching and studying 

ychology. To obtain real knowledge the pupil must observe and ana- 
tae the actual processes of his own mind and those of others. instead of 
taking for granted what others say; he must be led to observe, jadge, 
and think for himself. This book, introducing the learner to the study 
of the mind, in this way secures his interest and attention. For reading 
circles it is excellent. The-chapter on Child ngs | is especially strong 
and valuable. Size, 654x45¢inches. 28 pages. Cloth binding, 80c.; 
to teachers, 64¢.; postage, 6«. 

ROOPER’S A POT OF GREEN FEATHERS: 
A Study in Apperception. 


By T. G. Rooper. This isa very famous little book and deserves the 
reputation it has as the most interesting of all books on psychology It 
is a simple discussion of the mental operations by which we acquire 
knowledge. Com. Harris and many other eminent educators recom. 
mendit. Size,6%x4%inches. 46pages. Limpcloth covers. 25e. 


WELCH’S TALKS ON PSYCHOLOGY. 


This book states in a remarkably clear and effective way the outline 

rinciples, and the entire second pt is devoted to the educational side. 
z well-known school inspector of Canada, anys: “Itis the most lucid 
and practical introduction to mental science I have ever seen.” 

Size, 634 x 434 inches. 186 pages. Cloth binding. 50c.: to teachers 
40c.; by , Se, extra, 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St., New York. 
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1901-UP-TO-DATE TEXT-BOOKS=!90 


ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


By Jacques W. Repway, F.R.G.S. t2mo. 383 pages, $1.25, net. Maps—Diagrams—Chatts—Questions 
—Exercises—Clear—Simple—Logical—Comprehensive. Prepared as a-sequel to the author’s popular 
Natural Geographies, it is an invaluable aid to Teachers in every Grammar Grade. 


GENERAL HISTORY OF EUROPE (300-1900 A.D.) 


By Professor OLIveR J. THATCHER and FERDINAND SCHWILL of the University of Chicago, 12mo. 
600 pages, $1.50, net. Maps—Bibliography—Essay Topics—Chronological and Genealogical Tables. 
A great advance oa all other High School Texts, 


Scribner Series of School Reading— 


TWO NEW VOLUMES. 


THE HOWELLS STORY BOOK. 


Stories for Children by WiLL1am Dean Hows _ts, selected'and edited by Mary E. Burt and illus- 
trated by MitprRED HowELts. 12mo, 60 cents, met. A delightful book for Children. 


HERAKLES: THE HERO OF THEBES, 
And Other Heroes of the Myth. Adapted from the Second Book of the Primary School of Athens, 
Greece. By Mary E. Burt and ZENAIDE RaGoZzIN. 12mo, 60 cents, mez. Interesting and Instructive, 
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New York—CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS— Chicago 


SHEE SEDEEASEBPEREAHEE EE BENE OG FST 4OOGGE EFT ECEE GH ES HEOOROOB 


GOOD BOOKS _ A If it is the 
HELP GOOD TEACHERS. Yee Columbia 


EVERY EARNEST TEACHER owes it 
to himself and to his pupils to use only 


the very best books obtainable. 
EVERY WIDE-AWAKE TEACHER rec- i a ae mat otis and certain in your own mind 
ognizes that bookkeeping, business forms — oy = Ans - ie detail. Designed on the 
and practice should be taught in every GS goa i caoniien t= pee ee IS 
eeblic school in the advanced grade or gether in the most workmanli e manner—finished in the 
hi i ng nae best style known to the trade. For years the COLUMBIA 
igh school courses. 
: - 3 has been at the top of the ladder, placed there by the 
MANY HUNDREDS GF TEACHERS untiring efforts of its manufacturers; maintained there 
sy. Sn ag go a a ee ie ee EY by unflagging effort to improve in every possible way. 
In the hearts of the school-room world it reigns supreme, 


Commercial and Industrial with none to dispute its title to being 
Bookkeeping The Best School Desk Made 


By H.M. Rowe, Ph.D., well adapted to their use. The In-- | Every desk exactly as represented. Every desk equal to 
duetive Set has been supplied to over 1cco schools within sample shown. Satisfaction guaranteed in every case 
the last four months. Easy to teach, Interesting to E Bosk ted i for 15 ‘ 
anlihe Pimctical to. yee tn ea. balers calling, very desk warranted in every way for 15 years, - If you 

; - want absolu'ely the best—BUY THE COLUMBIA. 
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Price lists with discounts, regular dnd introduc- MADE AT 


tory, with booklets and full information, sent on 
application free of cost to teachers and school officers. PIQUA SCHOOL FU RNITU RE WORKS 
Eastern Sales Office: Western Sales Office : 


SADLER-RO WE COo., Baltimore, Md. | 1% Fifth Avenue, - NEW YORK 94 Wabash Avenue - CHICAGO 





Factory - PIQUA, OHIO 
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y VOLUME LXII., No. 5. . 61 E. Ninth Street, New Yor™ 
i A YEAR; 10 CENTS A COPY. FEBRUARY 2, 1901. 266 Wabash Av., Chicago, lik 














THE SCHOOLMASTER. 


1 of the New Century differs greatly 


from the pedagogue of 100 years.ago. 
He knows more and he demands 
better tools. 


7 TO DO THE BEST WORK HE REQUIRES 
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Text-books which represent the latest 
and most approved educational 


thought on each particular sub- 


ject, 


Text-books which contain the highest 
attainable mechanical excellence, 


Text-books which, though accurate as 
truth itself, are nevertheless as 
attractive and interesting as any 
fascinating story, in short, 


Text-books which suit the pupil, the 
_teacher, and the school officer. 


WHERE TO OBTAIN THESE- 


The best informed teacher is never 
in doubt where to obtain the best 
books for schools. When he needs 
text-books, whether for an elementary 
er a secondary school, he sends to 








LEADING 
GEXGS ON 
BOTANY 


Apgars’ New Plant anata: - + $9.55 - 


Apgars’ Trees - the Northern United 
States - 1.08 
Chapman’sF lora of the Southers Usites 
States 
Clark’s Laboratory Manual in Practical 
Botany - 
Coulter’s Manual of the Botany of the 
Rocky Mountains- - 
Dana’s Plants and Their Children. - 
Gray’s How Plants Behave -— - 
How Plants Grow. With a Popala 
Flora - 

Lessons in Botany. Keveed - 

Field, Forest, and Garten: Botany: 
Flera only 

School and Field Book of Botany. 
Lessoas and Flora’ - 

Manual of Botany. F ‘ora ony. Re 

vised 

The Same. Tourist’ 8 . Edition - - 

Lessons and aaaant (1 Vel.) Re- 

vised - + 

Gray’s Botanical Text- Sack: 

Vol. I—Structural Botany. (Gray) 

. Vol. ll—P hysiological Botany. 
(Goedale) - 

Gray and Coulter's Shorsi — “ 
Western Botany - 

Gray, Watson, and Robinson’s Synopti- 
cal Flora of North America. Vol. I, 
Part I., Fasciele I - 

The Same. Vol. i Pt. I, Fascicle 11 
Herrick’s-Chapters on Plant Life - 
Hooker’s Botany 
Steele’s Fourteen Weeks in | Botany. 

(Wood) - - 

Willis’s Practical Flora - 

Wood’s Object Lessons in Botany 
Lessons in Botany. Revised - 
New American Potanist and Florist 

(Willis) - 

Descriptive Botany. “Flora only 

Class Book of Botany 

Illustrated Plant Record - 
Youmans’s First Book of Botany - 

Descriptive Botany - - 





























AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA PORTLAND, ORE. 
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With a 


FRICK AUTOMATIC 
PROGRAM CLOCK 


in the School operating 


Secondary Clocks and Electric Bells 
in the differ- 
ent rooms ab- 
solutely cor- 
rect time, and 
correct signals 
for classes, 
etc., is se- 
cured: all 
clocks are 
alike, all bells 
ring on the ex- 
aet minute, teachers are relieved of 
{bri concern as to times for begin- 





























ning periods, etc. 

The fellowing letter from one of 
the hundreds of Schools and Colleges 
in which the Frick Clock is regarded 
as indispensable tells its own story. 











Sam Houston NorMat Institute, 
Huntsville, Texas, Nov. 14, 1899. 
“I consider the Frick Program Clock worth not less than #200 
a year tous. Its value can hardly be over-estimated. I would 
rather do without any other piece of school apparatus.” — 
H. C. Prrroxert, Principal. 


Catalog illustrating Frick Clocks and their 
uses cheerfully mailed for the asking 


FRED. FRICK, Mér., Waynesboro, Pa. 
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Psychology for Teachers, 


ALLEN’S MIND STUDIES FOR YOUNG TEACHERS, 


By JeRomE ALLEN, Ph.D., late Dean of the School of Pedagogy, Un. 
versity of the City of New York. 

To aid teachérs who know little about psychology, and who desire to 
be informed concerning its principles, especially its relation to the work 
of teaching, this book has been prepared. Its method 1s subjective, lead. 
ing the student to watch mental processes, and draw his own concly 
sions. It is written in language easily comprehended, with many prac 
tical illustrations. 

This book has been extensively used as a text in the Normal institutes 
of the “ estern states and is without doubt the most popular introdue 
tion to educational psychology. Size, 65x 4% inches. 122 pages. Cloth 
binding, 50c; to teachers, 40c.; postage, 5c. 


KELLOGG’S ELEMENTARY PSYCHOLOGY, 


_ By Amos M Ketxoaa, author of School Management, etc. This book 
isfor beginners An attempt is made to exhibit the processes by which © 
we know, by employing familiar examples and illustrations. It is a good 
book for high schools and for beginners in pedagogy before taking up a 
larger book. Questions are added to each chapter. 

Size, 644x444. 50 pages. Limpcloth covers. 25c. 


KIRKPATRICK’S INDUCTIVE PSYCHOLOGY, 
Av Introdaction tothe Study of Mental Phenomena, 


By Prof. E.A. Krrxratricx. The author believes that the indno- 
tive method of study, now almost universally followed in peobing the 
natural science, should equally be eraployes in teaching and studying 

ychology. To obtain real knowledge the pupil must observe and ana. 
yze the actual processes of his own mind and those of others, instead of 
taking for granted what ethers say; be must be led to observe, judge, 
and think for himself. This book, introducing the learner to the study 
of the mind, in this way secures his interest and attention. For reading 
circles it is excellent. The chapter on Child Bendy is especially strong 
and valuable. Size, 654x4%inches. 8 pages. Cloth binding, 806; 
to teachers, 64°.; postage, 6e. ~ 


ROOPER’S A POT OF GREEN FEATHERS : 


A Study i» Apperception, 

By T. G. Rooper. Thisisa very famous little book and deserves the 
reputation it has as the most interesting of all bookson psychology It 
isa simple discussion of the mental operations by which we acquire 
knowledge. Com. Harris and many other eminent educators recom- 
mend it, Size,é64x4%inches. 46pages. Limpcloth covers. 25c. 


WELCH’S TALKS ON PSYCHOLOGY. 


This book states in a remarkably clear and effective way the outline 
principles, and the entire second-part is devoted to the educational side. 
A well-known school inspector of Canada, says: ‘““Itis the most lucid 
and practical introduction to mental science I have ever seen.” 

Size, 634x444 inches. 186 pages. Cloth binding, 50c: to teachers 
40c.; by mail, Se, extra, 


-E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St., New York. 





Ghe Pioneer System 


SMITH’S penmansnirs 
PENMANSHIPad 

‘The only system of penmanship based upon the intermedial slant 
which presents a complete series adapted to all grades. Smith’s Inter- 


‘the way to the rational and natural slant and still leads. 
Othersfoliow. The series comprises : 


SMITH’S INTERMEDIAL WRITING PRIMER, 
For pencil or pen. 

SMITH’S INTERMEDIAL SHORT COURSE, 
Nos. 1, 2, 8, 4, 5, 6. 


SMITH’S INTERMEDIAL REGULAR COURSE, 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. 


SMITH’S INTERMEDIAL BUSINESS FORMS, 


No 8. 


SMITH’S INTERMEDIAL PRACTICE BOOKS, 
Nos. 1, 2, 8, 4. 


SMITH’S MANUAL OF INTERMEDIAL PEN- 
MANSHIP. For Teachers and Students. 


SMITH’S INTERMEDIAL PENMANSHIP 
CHARTS. 


+*.Correspandence regarding Smith's Intermedial System is reques- 
ted. Superintendents, Principals, and Teachers are invited to examine 


its merits. 


Richardson, Smith QQ Company 


also announce the publication of 


Spalding and Moore’s The Language Speller, 
PART TWO, 

same semen plan as part one which has won the highest approval} 
ef leadin ucators. The k is for the use of the Grammar Grades 
and correlates the work of the school in all its branches on the lines of 
Spelling and Language. é 

Language Speller, Part One. 20 Cents. 

Language Speller, Part Two. 30 Cents. 


Sent, postage paid, on receipt of the price. 


RICHARDSON, SMITH & COMPANY, 


135 Fifth Avenue, New York: 


en the sam 
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GRAND RA 


ona school desk denotes that it is the world’s standard in school furni- 


ture. There is no babel of words used in its description. Noconglomera- 
tion of freak ideas in its constraction. It 1s a plain American School 
desk described in plain American language, built on American ideas- the 
kind of ideas that are conquering the world. The GRAND RAPIDS desks 
have penetrated every quarter of thé globe and in every land and every 
clime have been proclaimed supreme. Shakespeare has said. 
“ What’sin a name? 

Call a rose by any other name 

And ’twould smell as sweet.” 
In some cases Shakespeare may be right, but his lines above.quoted will 
nce apply to school furniture, for to the great majority of achool officers 

© name 


“GRAND RAPIDS” ON A SCHOOL DESK IS EVERYTHING. 


They insist upon it that the desks they purchase have thisname stamped 
upon them for then they are sure of one hundred cents value for every 
dollar invested. ‘‘GRAND RAPIDS’ desks are made in three styles — 
known as follows: BALL BEARING AUTOMATIC, COM SINATION ADJUST- 
ABLE (likeillustration),and FRICTIONSIDE ADJUSTABLE CHAIR DESKS. 

The Test of Time bas proven each of these desks to be the best in its 
respective class and through them the name GRAND RAPIDS has become 
famous around the world as the home of school furniture and the birth- 

lace of the best school desk ever made. If you are interested in school 
urniture it will pay you to investigate the desks made at 


GRAND RAPIDS SCHOOL FURNITURE WORKS. 


Eastern Sales Office - - - 814 Constable Building, NEW YORE 

Western Sales Office: Cor. Wabash Ave and Washington St., CHICAGO 

Works - - - - - - GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
Send for Catalogue, Sree fcr the asking, 
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THE LATEST V. J. 
CENSVS REPORT 
gives the number of cities in the United 
States which have a population of not 
less than 25,000 each as 159, Of this 


number the aggregate population of 
those which have already introduced the 


Graded — 
Literature 
Readers 


MORE THAN 8,000,000. 


FOR SPECIAL TERMS FOR 
INTRODUCTION WRITE TO 


MAYNARD, MERRILL 6 CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
29-335 E. 19th St., New Mork City. 
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but the best things ever placed in a school-room are a set of 


Chandler Adjustable Chair Desks 


They are sensible—they are comforiable—they can be adjusted to fit the 
form—they are healthful—they suit the pupils—they please the teachers 
and satisfy the taxpayers. There is some good reading matter published 
describing these desks—send for it-sent free. The Chandler Desks 
are made only at 


CHANDLER ADJUSTABLE CHAIR & DESK WORKS, 


General Sales Office - 165 Devonshire Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
Factory - - “ = - - - WALPOLE, MASS | 











A. C. WEBB, Supervisor Draw- 
, ing, Nashvitie, Tenn., 


G. W. WARE, Supervisor 
Drawing, Dallas, Tetas, 
— AND— 


©. P. ZANER, Pres. Zanerian 
Art College, Columbus, O. By 





= eam 


FOR USE IN PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


Drawing made simple. 

Drawing made interesting. 

Drawing made instructive. 

Drawing practically applied. 

Drawing that makes both teacher and 
pupil enthusiastic. 


Drawing that produces results highly 
satisfactory wherever used. 


PRIMARY BOOKS, 4 Nos., 1:c. each ; ADVANCED Books, 4 Nos., 
zoc.each. Each book has 40 pages—66% percent. more than other 
series. Thisis the comingsystem. Send for 16-page circular of 
specimen drawings, fullinformation, etc. 


WINCHELL’S ORTHOGRAPHY, ORTHOEPY, AND 
PUNCTUATION. 


Facts of the English language, with a concise and complete 
Exposition of the Principlesof Punctuation, with a large number 
of illustrations and examples for practice. 

The latest and most complete work in this line. Each topic 
treated in a most interesting way. In addition tosubject-matter 
twenty lessons of the most common misspelled words are given, 
Cloth, 160 pages, so cents. 











ENTERTAINMENT CATALOGUE—Contains 74 pages describing the best 
published in the following lines: DiaLoGuzs. SonGs For ENTER- 
TAINMENTS, RECITATIONS. TABLEAUX. SPEAKERS, Mock TRIALS, ALL 
THE New ENTERTAINMENTS, Plays, Dramas, ACTION Sones, Com~ 
MENCEMENT EXERCISES, PANTOMIMES, etc. 


A. FLANAGAN CO., 


266 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





BOOKS ON 


HISTORY OF EDUCATION 


Allen’s Historic Outlines of Education. 


This is an excellent little book to read as an introduction to the sub- 
ject or for reviewing the main points of educational history. It givesin 
outline the different views of edacation held from the time of the 
Greeks to the present day. Manilacoverg, 15c. 


. p) . . 
Browning’s Educational Theories. 

_This book has become the recognized standard short history of educa- 
tion. and has no superior. It describes the main lines of thought whieh 
have heen followed upon edacational subjects, so far as they are impor- 
tant at the present day, and is of great praetieal use to teachers in two 
ways: it may show what is the historical ground for retaining existing 
practices in edacation, or for substituting others; and 1t may. by telling 
what rent edacators have attempted and what great thinkers have con- 
ceived as possible in this department. stimulate teachers to complete 
their work or to carry out their principles under easier conditions. 

237 pages. Cloth, 50c. 


. 4 . 
Browning’s Aspects of Education. 

A Sketch of the History of Education from the earliest time to the 
present. written in the author's clear and brilliant style. As a book to 
precede the more thoro study in detail of the advance of educational 
ideas, there is no better book. Limp cloth covers, #5c. 


Lang’s Great Teachers of Four Centu- 


RIES. An Oatline History of the Great Movements and Masters of 
the past four hundred years. It presents as clear an account of the im- 
ortant period which 1t covers as is possibleinasmallspace. It contains 
my, he emg of all the great educators of the past four hundred years, 
and gives outlines ot their educational ideas and the effect they have 
had on the world. Limp cloth cover, 25c. = «% ins pee Bees, 


Ouick’s Educational Reformers. 


By Rey. Ropert HERBERT QuioK, of Trinity College. Cambridge. E 
This is the most widely-known and the most entertaining History of Ed- 
ucation, and is the best one for the ordinary teacher and student to read: 
_ Our edition is one-third cheaper than any other. It is handsomely 
printed and in beautiful library cloth binding. Size, 7% x 5 inches. 
335 pages. #1.00; to teachers, 80c.; postage, 10¢. 


* 

Seeley’s Common School System of 

GERMANY AND ITS L¥SSONS TO AMERICA. No book. in 
English, gives so complete and accurate an account of the German 
School System. Its value lies not only in this fact, but also in its com- 
parison of the German schools with our own—and in pointing out what 
may be learned from the former to our advantage. It deserves a place 
in the library of every thinking teacher. 

248 pages. $1.50; to teachers, $1.20; postage, 10c, 


E. L KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St., New York. 
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NEW SCRIBNER TEXT-BOOKS 


REDWAY’S ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


383 Pages. Maps, Diagrams, and Charts. With Questions and Exercises. $1.25 net. 
Distinguished by actually being ELEMENTARY—By Practical Usefulness—By Author's Reputation—By 
Best Maps in any Physical Geography—By being a continuation of the author's Natural Scheol Geographies. 


_ DAVIDSON’ S HISTORY OF EDUCATION. 
300 Pages, with Bibliography. $1.00 net. 
Distinguished by Difficulty of Author's Task, and yet his Greatest Book, as well as his Last Life Work 
—By Unusual Scholarship, Combined with Judgment—By Mest Remarkable Tributes from Critics and 
Immediate Adoption as a Text-Book. 


THATCHER AND SCHWILL’S GENERAL HISTORY OF EUROPE 
600 Pages. Maps. Genealogical Tables aad Index. $1.50 net. 

Distinguished by Period Covered, 300 te 1900, A.D.—By Conformity to Recommendations of the Best 

Yeachers—By Treating ESSENTIAL Facts—By Being the Outgrowth of Previous Successful Advanced Text- 
Beoks—By Being Adopted, as Soon as Published, by the Board of Education of Chicage. 
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| New York—CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS—Chicago 
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SAMPLE PAGES AND-+« | IF 0 0s the 
BUSINESS PAPERS, FREE Calenhis 


0 TEACHERS and school officers who desire to examine 
a practical and interesting system of bookkeeping for | that’s all you 


Grammar and High Schools, | care to Knotw— 


COMMERCIAL AND | for then you are assured and certain in your own miad 


that it is all right in every detail. Designed on the 

INDUSTRIAL BOOKKEEPING latest improved ideas—made of the best material—pub 

By H. M. ROWE, PhA.D.., together in the most workmanlike manner—finished in the 

has proven to be a revelation of simple methods and practical | best style known to the trade. For years the COLUMBIA 
results. Adopted in over 1000 schools in last five months. has been at the top of the ladder, placed there by the 
untiring efforts of its manufacturers ; maintained there 
: ° 2 by unflagging effort to improve in every possible way. 
Sadler's Arithmetics, In the hearts of the school-room world it reigns supreme, 


Richardson’s Commercial Law, with none to dispute its title to being 
Billing’s Synthetic Shorthand, The Best School Desk Made 
Lister's Writing Lessons, Every desk exactly as represented. Every desk equal to 


Banks’ Easy Method of Touch Typewriting, sample shown. Satisfaction guaranteed in every case. 
Every desk warranted in every way for 15 years. If you 
and the want absolutely the best—-BUY THE COLUMBIA. 


New Method Speller, 


are a few of our Commercial Publications that are in great MADE AT 


demand. Send for prices. _ PIQUA SCHOOL FURNITURE WORKS 


Eastern Sales Office: Western Sales Office : 


S ADLER-ROWE CO., BALTIMORE, MD, | 1% Fifth Avenue, - NEW YorK 94 Wabash Avenue - CHICAG® 


Factory - PIQUA, OHIO 
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"NEW -YORK:AND-CHICAGO: 











\ VOLUME LXII., Ne. 9. 
f 0A YEAR; 10 CENTS A COPY. 


MARCH 2, 1901. 








61 E. Ninth Street, New York, 
266 Wabash Av., Chicago, Ill. 











STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS IN 
ZOOLOGY AND BOTANY.#.% 





Apgars’ New Plant Analysis 
Burnet’s School Zoology - - - - - 


Clark’s Laboratory Manual in Practical Botany - 


Cooper’s Animal Life- - - - - 
Dana’s Plants and Their Children -* - : 


Gray’s How Plants Behave’ - 
How Plants Grow, with a Popular Flora 
Lessons in Botany. Revised - 
School and Field Book of Botany. 
and Flora . 
Manual of Botany. Flora only. Revised 
Herrick’s Chapters on Plant Life - -_ - 
Holder’s Stories of Animal Life - 


Holder’s Elementary zeny : 

Hooker’s Botany- - wi elton 

Johonnot’s Book of Cats ie aes Se 
Friendsim Feathersand Fur- -_ - 
Néighbors with Wings and Fins -_ - 


” Lessess 


$ .55 
‘75 
96 


.65 


- 54 
- .80 


94 


- 1.80 
- 1.62 


Some Curious Flyers, Creepers, and Gevlamers 


Some Neighbors with Claws and Hoofs 





Kelly’s Short Stories of Our Shy Neighbors - 


Lockwood’s Animal Memoirs. Part I~Mammals 
Animal Memoirs. Part II—Birds - - ° 


McGuffey’s Familiar Animals and their Wild Kindred 

Living Creatures of Water, Land, and Air - - 
Monteith’s Popular Science Reader a 
Morse’s First Book of Zoology - -  - 


Needham’s Elementary Lessens i in Zoology 
Qutdoor Studies = - . 


Payne’s Geographical Nature Studies 
Steele’s Popular Zoology- —- 


Fourteen Weeks in Zoology - 
Fourteen Weeks in Botany 

Treat’s Home Studies in Nature 

Willis’s Practical Flora - - : : 

Wood's Object Lessons in Botany . - 
Lessons in Revised 
New American Botanist and Florist 
Class Book of Botany - - =.- 
Illustrated Plant Record - - 





OTHER NOTABLE BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS 


New Education Readers 
BookslandH,each - - - - - 
Barnes’s Natural Slant Peamanship 
Books, per dozen- ‘- : 
Charts, per'set - - x 
Stewart and Coe’s First Bien! in School 
The Baldwin Primer- - - - - 
Baldwin School Readers 
Five Book Series 
Eight Book Series 
Natural Geographies 
Elementary - - - 
Advanced - -. - 
Rice’s Rational Spelling Book 
Part I 


Patterson’s American Word Book 

Barnes’s National Vertical Peamanship 
Beoks, perdozen- - 
Charts,perset - .- - 

Milne’s Arishmetics: 
Elements 


Hernhraok’s Asithmetics 
Grammar Shoot - 


> $.35 
EY i 
- 1.50 
.25 
.30 





White’s New Arithmetics 
First Boek - - - 
New Elementary -_ - 
New Complete -_ - 


Maxwell’s English Ceurse 
Introductory Lessons 
Advanced Lessons -~— - 
Lyte’s Language Series : 
Elementary English - - - - 
Elements of Grammar and Composition 
Advanced Grammar and Composition 
Metcalf’s English Series 
Elementary English - - - - - - 
English Grammar ee tl OO EE ee 
McMaster’s School History of the United States - 
Overton’s Applied Faphgee 
Primary- - - - 
Intermediate-- - - + 
Adwameed - - + - 
Natural Course in Music 
Full Course—Seven Books and Charts 
Shert Course—Twe Books 





Copies semt, postpaid, to any address On receipt of price 


New York 
Cincinnati 
Chicago 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


- 2.75 
- 2.50 


.50 
.60 
.60 
50 
50 
-75 
87 
-99 
.40 
25 
1.20 


1.00 
1.00 


.90 
£50 


.90 
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With a 


FRICK AUTOMATIC 
PROGRAM CLOCK 


in the School operating 


Secondary Clocks and Electric Bells 
in the differ- 
ent rooms ab- 
solutely cor- 
rect time, and 
correct signals 
for classes, 
etc., is se- 
cured: all 
elocks are 
alike, all bells 
ring on the ex- 
act minute, teachers are relieved of 
all concern as to times for begin- 
ning periods, etc. 

The fellowing letter from one of 
the hundreds of Schools and Colleges 
in which the Frick Clock is regarded 
as indispensable tells its own story. 






































Sam Houston Norma InNstTITUTE, 
Huntsville, Texas, Nov. 14, 1899. 
“I consider the Frick Program Clock worth not less than $200 
ayeartous. Its value can hardly be over-estimated. I would 


rather do without any other piece of school apparatus.” — 
H. O. PaircHett, Principal. 





Catalog illustrating Frick Clocks and their 
uses cheerfully mailed for the asking 


‘FRED. FRICK, Mfr., Waynesboro, Pa. 














Ghe illustration shows our 





SHELDON 
RAPID-ACTING 


WwooD WORKERS’ VISE, 


especially adapted for Manual Training Schools. 
It is the cheapest, strongest, simplest, and most 
easily operated vise in the market. Jaws are 
seven inches wide, will take in seven-inch work, 
weighs twenty pounds. 

We manufacture benches of most approved 
patterns, and carry all the standard’ tools for 
Manual Training schools, besides specialties such 
as Ball’s Special Back Saws for elementary work, 
Chip Carving Knives, Jennings Special Manual 
Training Chisels, our Special Sloyd Knives, etc, 





Correspondence invited and estimates given: 


ORR & LOCKETT HARDWARE CO., 


71-73 Randolph Street, Chicago. 




















Ghe Pioneer System 


SMITH’S -INTERMEDIAL 


PENMANSHIPa 


‘The only system of penmanship based upon the intermedial slant 
which presents a complete series adapted to.all grades. Smith’s Inter- 
medial led the way to the rational and natural slant and -stilt leads. 
Others follow. The series comprises : 


SMITH’S INTERMEDIAL WRITING§PRIMER, 


For pencil or pen.: 


SMITH’S INTERMEDIAL SHORT COURSE, 
Nos: 1, 2, 8, 4, 5, 6. 


SMITH’S INTERMEDIAL REGULAR COURSE 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 
SMITH’S si aac BUSINESS FORMS, 
o 8. 
SMITH’S INTERMEDIAL PRACTICE BOOKS, 
. Nos. 1,2,38,4 
SMITH’S 'MANUAL OF INTERMEDIAL PEN- 
MANSHIP. For Teachers andjStudents. 


SIMITH’S S3INTERMEDIAL PENMANSHIP 
CHARTS, 


+ * Correspondence regarding Smith’s Intermedial System is reques- 
te — Priacipals, and Teachers are invited te examine 
merits 


Richardson,.Sm ith CQ. Company 
» also anneunce the publication of 
Spalding and Moore’s The Language Speller, 


PART TWO, ~ 


on the same general piene as t One wiiich has won the highest approval 
ucators. k .is forthe use of. the Grammar Grades 
the sale 3 - the school in all its peaye on the lines of 


Language. 
Language: Speller, Part One:: 20 Cents. 
30 Cents, _ 


Language Speller, Part Two. _ 
Sent, postage paid, on receipt of the Price. 


RICHARDSON, SMITH Y COMPANY,. 


135 Fifth Aventtie, ‘New Yorks 


|: Bastern’ Sdies Office. »~ in’ 
“Work 7 Pinas 
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GRAND RAPIDS 


ona school desk denotes that it is the world’s standard in school furni- 
ture. There is nobabel of words used in its description. Noconglomera- 


tion of freak ideas in its construction. It is a plain American School 
desk described in plain American language, built on American ideas—the 
kind of ideas that are conquering the world. The GRAND RAPIDS desks 
have penetrated every quarter of the globe arid in évery land and every 
clime have been proclaimed supreme. Shakespeare has said. 
“ What’s in a pame? 

Call a rose by any other name 

And ’twould smell as sweet.” © 
In some cases Shakespeare may be right, but his liries above quoted will 
a apply to school furniture, for to the great majority of school-officers 

© hame 


“GRAND RAPIDS” ON A SCHOOL DESK IS EVERYTHING. 


They insist upon it that the desks they purchase have thisnamestamped 
upon them for then Shey are sure of yt hundred coats value for,every 
dollar invested. ‘*G AP. desks are made in three s 
known asfollows: BALL BEARING AUTOMATIC COMSINA 
ABLE (likeillustration),and FRICTION: rae AD oi dag 
The Test of Time has proven each of these 
poepecsve class and through them the name GR R has 
famous around the world as the home of school farniture and’ tie. birth: 
Parra of the best school desk de. If you are pnteteaton tmsehool 





ever mai 
iture it will pay you te investigate the desks made at 


GRAND--RAPIDS-SCHOOL FURNITURE WORKS. 


- 814 Constable Building, NEW YORK 
‘Western Sales Office : : Cor. Wabash. Ave and Washington St., CHICAGO 

re GRAND RAPIDS, — 
Send, ‘For, Catajopue, Shee for the asking. 
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The recent rapid increase in the use of REED- 
AND KELLOGG in the Regents’ Schools of the 
State of New York is indicated by the following. 


TWO SIGNIFICANT FACTS 


in the Regents’ Report for 1901 : 
I, Reed and Kellogg are new more largely used for Elementary 
English than all other authors combined. 


Il, Ifthe ratio of increase which has been maintained. for the 
last three years is continued till July 1, 1901, Reed and 
Kellogg will then be more largely used for Advanced Eng- 
lish than all other authors combined. 

The following are the official figures taken from the Text-Book 

Tables issued by the Examination Department of the University 

of the State of New Yerk: 


ELEMENTARY ENGLISH 








NUMBER OF SCHOOLS REPORTING 
18¢8 1899 1900 


Reed & Kellogg : : : : 245 302 359 - 


All Other Authors* —: : : 352 330 324 
*27 Competitors in 1898 and 1899, and 88 in 1900. 


ADVANCED ENGLISH Se ee 
Reed & Kellogg : : : : 184 218 260 


Ail Other Authors* : : : 344 346 325 
*84 Competitors in 1898, 82 in 1899, 29 im 1900. 

For over ten years Reed & Kellogg have held first place in the 
New York State Regents’ Schools in competition with from 
twenty to thirty-three other text-books on grammar. 

In view of the large number of text-books on English Grammar 
that have been published to meet the amended requirements of 
the Regents’ Syllabus, this record is especially notable. 





Favorable terms for introduction will be given upon application to 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., Publishers, 


29,51 and 33 East 19th St., New >’ ork. 
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but the best things ever placed ina school-Foom ate’a’setlef == ine; 


Chandler Adjustable Chair Desks 


They are sbudttlexeed are comfortable—they can be aN to fit the 
form—they are healthfal—they suit the pupils—they please the teacher 
and satisfy the taxpayers. There is some good reading matter published 
describing these deske—send for. it--sent free,. The: sek ae os Beate 
dre made only at’ © + « ? vt gt 


»; HANDLER. ADJUSTABLE CHAIR & : ei WORKS. 


aisicut stse Stites fo" ..” Y6SDevonahive: Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
Factory - <- <= = = = "= WALPOLE, MASS. 
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_ than ‘‘ wringinge blood from the nose.” 
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TWO MEN'S OPINIONS. 


” 





John Milton declared that “ grammar-bookes 
no more prepared children for writing compositions 
He referred 
to the formal grammars.of his day. Southworth’s 
‘Composition and Grammar is written on natural 
lines and not on formal ones. It is decidedly a new 
departure. Have you seen it? 

Robert Recorde, M.D., the inventor of the sign 
of equality (=), wrote the first successful arithmetic 
(1540). 
taught rightly it is “a grate proddyr-of ye witte.” 


In his preface he avers that if arithmetic is 


Modern pedagogics emphatically endorses his opin- 
ion. Southworth’s Arithmetics discard all cut-and- 
dried methods. They are vigorous prodders of the 
intellect. They compel the pupil to help himself, 
Would. you not like -to inspect these up-to-date 


books? We should be pleased to hear from you. 





T. R. SHEWELL & CO., 


BOSTON : NEW YORK: CHICAGO; 
68 Chauncy Street. 111 Fifth Ave. 378 Wabash Avenue. 


Monographs on Teaching 


ENGLISH 


I. - Methods of Teaching Novels, 
by May EsTELLE Cook, 


II, Editing English Classics, 
by Linpsay Topp Damon. 


III. Methods of Teaching Rhetoric, 
by RoBert HERRICK. 


IV. Thé Text-Book on Composition ana Rhetoric, 
by Epwin M. Hopkins, 


FRENCH 


I. The Teaching of Elementary French, 
by ANDRE BEZIAT DE BorDES. 


II.. French -Prose.Composition, _ 
by ALICE GABRIELLE TWIGHT. 


ECONOMICS 


I. Economics as a Study in Secondary Schools. 
II. Methods of Teaching Economics in Second- 


ary Schools, by Henry W. TuursTon, 
eo ansts « MATHEMATICS. 
T he y 8 eaching. of Elementary Arithmetic, 
we by Sarau C, Brooks. 
Ie iE irst Year: Latin Work;~ 





-by- E. H. Scort- 


r. 


ai iy’ or “gil of these pamphicts wall Fe sent pesioai Te 
te teachers on request. Address.the, Publis sent 


32a 


SCOTT, ‘FORESMAN AND: COMPANY, 
378-388 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 
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NEW SCRIBNER TEXT-BOOKS. 





383 Pages. Maps, Diagrams, and Charts. 


Immediate Adoption as a Text-Book. 


600 Pages. Maps. 


REDWAY’S ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


With Questions and Exercises. 
Distinguished by actually being ELEMENTARY—By Practical Usefulness—By Author's Reputation—By 
Best Maps in any Physical Geography—By being a continuation of the author's Natural School Geographies. 


DAVIDSON’S HISTORY OF EDUCATION 

300 Pages, with Bibliography. 

Distinguished by Difficulty of Author's Task, and yet his Greatest Book, as well as his Last Life Work 
—By Unusual Scholarship, Combined with Judgment—By Most Remarkable Tributes from Critics and 


THATCHER AND SCHWILL’S GENERAL HISTORY OF EUROPE 
Genealogical Tables and Index. 

Distinguished by Period Covered, 300 to 1900, A.D.—By Conformity to Recommendations of the Best 
Teacher—By Treating ESSENTIAL Facts—By Being the Outgrowth of Previous Successful Advanced Text- 
Books—By Being Adopted, as Soon as Published, by the Board of Education of Chicago. 


$1.25 net 


$ 1.00 net. 


$1.50 net. 








New soa © saabiesiumata SCRIBNER’S oe 
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BRIGHT IDEAS! ~ ~ ~ 
MAGNETIC ORIGINALITY! 


These are two characteristics of the SADLER-ROWE CoMPANY’S 
commercial publications that impress themselves upon the in- 
vestigating teacher the moment he begins the examination of 
any of them. The Teacher’s Individuality must be a dominant 
feature in the school-room. The Author's Individuality in sub- 
ject-matter and scholarly presentation must be the potent in- 
fluence in any truly authoritative and inspiring class-room 
text-book. 

The educated palate rebels at the “educational hash” which is 
so often being served up as pure, wholesome food by the unknown 
and unnamed educational “‘ chefs” whe purloin from those who 
have had the creative genius to produce works that, because of 
originality and true merit, are rich in educational nutriment. 


THE BUDGET SYSTEMS OF BOOKKEEPING 


to-day stronger imthe affections of teachers, and are more highly 
caseuan = bom and ore extensively used than ever before since their first 
publication. 


SADLER’S COMMERCIAL ARITHMETICS 


still hold their place as the standard publications of their kind. 


RICHARDSON’S COMMERCIAL LAW 
at guce. post seal rank because of its originality in subject-matter 


COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL BOOKKEEPING 


ithin the short period of six months, has secured for itself an 
suthoritative position and unqualified success. Over 1000 schools 
have y adopted it. 








so it is with every 


otted at head. 
e 
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teachers and school offieers. 


Basin 0o issued by this  Qempenr, Th They 
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SADLER-ROWE COMPANY, —" 
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If tt 15 the 


Columbia 


that’s aliyou 
care to Know— 


for then you are assured and certain in your own mind 
that it is all right in every detail. Designed on the 
latest improved ideas—made of the best material—put 
together in the most workmanlike manner—finished in the 
best style known to the trade. For years the COLUMBIA 
has been at the top of the ladder, placed there by the 
untiring efforts of its manufacturers ; maintained there 
by unflagging effort to improve in every possible way. 
In the hearts of the school-room world it reigns supreme, 
with none to dispute its title to being 


The Best School Desk Made 


Every desk exactly as represented. Every desk equal to 
sample shown. Satisfaction guaranteed in every case. 
Every desk warranted in every way for 15 years. If you 
want absolutely the best—BUY THE COLUMBIA. - 





MADE AT 


PIQUA SCHOOL FURNITURE WORKS 


Eastern Sales Office : Weatern Sales Office: 
190 Pifth Avenue, - NEW YORE 94 Wabash Avenue - CHICAGO 


Factory ~ PIQUA, OHIO 


















W.00 A YEAR; 10 CENTS A Copy. 
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Apgars’ New Plant Analysis - - - $.55 
Burnet’s School Zoology - - 95 
Clark’s Laboratory Manual in Practical Botany - .96 
Cooper’s Animal Life - - 1.25 
Dana’s Plants and Their Children - - - .65 
Gray’s How Plants Behave - Seay. | 
How Plants Grow, with a Popular Flora - .80 
Lessons in Botany. Revised. 94 

School and Field Book of Botany. “Lessons 
and Flora-— - - 1.80 
Manual of Botany. Flora only. Revised - 1.62 
Herrick’s Chapters on Plant Life -  - - .60 
Holder's Stories of Animal Life- - - - ~- .60 
Holder’s Elementary Zoology - - - 1.20 
Hooker’s Botany -_ - ene SOREN - .35 
Johonnot’s Book of Cats and Dogs ee eters % 
Friends in Feathersand Fur - - - .30 
Neighbors with Wings and Fins - = = .40 

Some Curious F lyere, Crnepere, and Swim. 
mers - - =~ 215" 40 


Some Neighbors with Claws and Hoofs - 











Kelly’s Short Stories of Our Shy Neighbors -  - $.50 
Lockwood’s Animal Memoirs. Part I—-Mammals_ .60 
Animal Memoirs. Part II—Birds’ - .60 
McGuffey’s Familiar Animals and Their Wild 
Kindred - 50 
Living Creatures of Water, ‘Land, and Air - .50 
Monteith’s Popular Science Reader - - 95 
Morse’s First Book of Zoology- —- Lo at 
Needham’s Elementary Lessons in Zoology - - .90 
Outdoor Studies - oe 
Payne’s Geographical Nature Studies ee. 
Steele’s Popular Zoology - - - -  -=/5.20 
Fourteen Weeks in Zoology - - - - 1.00 
Fourteen Weeks in Botany- - - - ~- 1.00 
Treat’s Home Studiesin Nature - - - - .go 
Willis’ Practical Flora - : - - 1.50 
Wood’s Object Lessons in Botany gt ie ee 
Lessons in Botany. Revised +. 3 86 
New American Botanist and Florist- - - 1.75 
Long’s Home Geography - : - . - <a 











New Education Readers 


BooksIandII,each - - - - - $.35 
Barnes’s Natural Slant Pemedaehip 
. Books, per dozen - - - . - +75 
Charts, perset' - eS =e GO 
Stewart and Coe’s First Days i in School BSS eke a ee 
The Baldwin Primer - : - eda ee Geta ee | 


Baldwin School Readers 
Five Book Series 
Eight Book Series 

Natural Geographies 


Elementary - - - - - + = + .60 

Advanced ae Se ot, oe RS 
Rice’s pation Spelling Book 

Part I . “ - eet en 

Part we ra A ep he a 
Patterson’s American Word Book - - - =: .25 
Barnes’s National Vertical Penmanship 

Books, per dozen -« -  - = - + 2 = 5 95 

Charts, perset <- {- - + “* ‘+ +4,§0 
Miine’s Arithmetics ; 

Elements re Pain Se ni TER es, SN Sa 

Intermediate - : : . - : - - 430 

Stabdard---- 6 we se eg 
Hornbrook’s Arithmetics 

Primary - . : - : - : - .35 

Grammar School -. : : - - 65 


OTHER NOTABLE BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS 








White’s New Arithmetics 


First Book - - - - - + +. -=§.30 

New Elementary - We ete ee Ce 

New Complete - - - oo ae 
Maxwell’s English Course 

Introductory Lessons -_ - - 2 ag ae 

Advanced Lessons ei SSM hs = er 
Lyte’s Language Series 

Elementary English - - - - - = .35 

Elements of Grammar and Composition - - .50 

Advanced Grammar and Composition - = 275 
Metcalf’s Engiish Series 

Elementary English - ea 

Advanced Grammar - - - - =- - .60 


McMaster’s School History of the United States - 1.00 
Overton’s Applied waren 


Primary - - - es 8 NS eae 
Intermediate - - ee i ce 
Advanced - Se 


Natural Course in Music 
Full Course—Seven Books and Charts 
Short Course—Two Books 





NEW YORK 
CINCINNATI 
CHICAGO 





Copies sent, postpaid, to any address on receipt of price. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 3233s, ... 













61 E. Ninth Street, New York. 
266 Wabash Av., Chicago, Ill. 


STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS IN 
ZOOLOGY AND BOTANY 
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One Frick Automatic Program Clock 


WILL OPERATE 


Secondary Clocks and Electric bells in any or 
every room of the school plant, no matter how 
many roonis or buildings, giving absolutely 
correct time and correct signals for classes, 
opening and closing schoo], intermissions, etc. All 
clocks are alike, all bells ring on the 
exact minute, every period of the day’s pro- 
gram is carried out on the exact minute with- 
out any effort on the part of the teacher, system 
is made perfect and discipline raised to the high- 
est plane. 

Can be instantly set to ring the bells on any 
minute of the day or night. 

In Public Schools it will change classes at differ- 
ent timesin different departments, or all classes 
simu!taneously, as required. 

‘In Colleges it will ring the bells at different 
times on different days and nights, making all 
changes of program automatically. 

Here is what one of the hundreds of schools aud 
colleges using the Frick Program Clock says of its 
merits :— 











Gre se i er 





Cortland, N. Y., Nov. 18, 1899. 
“T consider a Frick Program Clock as a most 
valuable assistant in school management. To 
ensure uniformity and promptnesgs in the passing 
of classesin a school of several departments nothing is of greater 
aid.”—Francis J. CHENEY, Prin. 


Catalogue illustrating FRICK CLOCKS and 
thetr uses cheerfully mailed for the asking. 


FRED. FRICK CLOCK CO., 


Successors to Fred, Frick, 
“ Waynesboro, Pa. 
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Vidi Vici 
I came T saw I conquered 
This tells the story of our goods at the Paris Exposition. For our general exhibit of school furniture—school apparatus 
and assembly chairs we were awarded A GOLD MEDAL, the highest possible award in this class. For our exhibit of 
school desks alone we were awarded A SILVER MEDAL, the highest possible award that could be made under rules 
governing committee of award. 
Everything pertaining'to superiority and leadership comes easy to us and falls to our lot wherever we go: 


If you want the BEST in school desks and supplies get the prize winners made and sold by us, and be a winner thereby. 
Send for our booklets describing our goods and you will appreciate why we are at all times WINNERS. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., 


School Furniture and Supplies. 
EASTERN OFFICE: 111 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. WESTERN OFFICE: 94 WABASH AVE, CHICAGO. 
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FITCH’S: 


LECTURES ON TEACHING 


Ww have just issued a new edition of the great educational 
book. It is from new plates, in large clear type, on 
good paper, in the handsome and durable binding of Kellogg’s 
Teachers’ Library. It contains 462 pages and was made to 
sell at $1.50, but we will furnish it for the present for $1.00. 
You can return it if not satisfied. This would be included in 
almost any list of the six most valuable books for teachers, 
The titles of the chapters are 
The Teacher and His Assistants 
The School, Its Aims and Organization 
The School-Room and Its Appliances 
Discipline 
Learning and Remembering 
Examining 
Preparatory Training 
The Study of Language 
The English Language 
Arithmetic as an Art 
Arithmetic as a Science 
Geography and the Learning of Facts 
History 
Science 
The Correlation of Studies 


The special price now offered will be continued for a limited 
time only and orders should be sent at once. 


EF. L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers, 


63 East 9th Street, New York. 


HISTORY OF EDUCATION 


Allen’s Historic Outlines of Education. 


This is an excellent little book to read as an introduction to the sub- 
ject or for reviewing the main points of educational history. It givesin 
outline the different views of education held from the time of the 
Greeks to the present day. Manilacovers. 15c. 


Browning’s Educational Theories. 


_This book has become the recognized standard short history of educa- 
tion. and has no superior. It describes the main lines of thought which 
have been followed upon educational subjects, so far as they are impor- 
tant at the present day, and is of great practical use to teachers in two 
ways: it may show what is the historical ground for retaining existing 
practices in education, or for substituting others; and 1t may. by telling 
what Day educators have attempted and what great thinkers have con- 
ceived as possible in this department, stimulate teachers to complete 
their work or to carry out their principles under easier conditions 

287 pages. Cloth, 50c. 


Py > . 
Browning’s Aspects of Education. 

A Sketch of the History of Education from the earliest time to the 
present written in the author's clear and brilliant style. As a book to 
precede the more thoro study in detail of the advance of educational 
ideas, there is no better book. Limp cloth covers, 25c. 


Lang’s Great Teachers of Four Centu- 


RIES. An Ontline History of the Great Movements and Masters of 
the past four hundred years. It presents as clear an account of the im- 
epee period which it covers as is possibleinasmallspace. It contains 

iographies of all the great educators of the past four hundred years, 
and gives outlines ot their educational ideas and the effect they have 
had on the world. Limp cloth cover, 26c. 


Quick’s Educational Reformers. 


By Rey. Ropert Herserr Quick, of Trinity College. Cambridge, Ene. 
This is the most widely-known and the most entertaining History of Ed. 
ucation, and is the best one for the ordinary teacher and student toread. 

Our edition is one-third cheaper than any other. It is handsomely 
printed and in beautiful library cloth binding. Size, 744 x 5 inches. 
85 pagos. $1.00; to teachers, 80c.; postage, 10c. 


9 

Seeley’s Common School System of 

GERMANY AND ITS LFESSO’S TO AMERICA. No book, in 
English, gives so complete and accurate an account of the German 
School System _ Its value lies not only in this fact, but also in its com- 
parison of the German schools with our own—and in pointing out what 
may be learned from the former to our advantage. It deserves a place 
in the library of every thinking teacher. 

243 pages. $1.50; to teachers, $1.20; postage, 10c. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East 9th Street, 


NEW YORK, 
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but the best things ever placed in a school-room are a set of 


Chandler. Adjustable Chair Desks 


They are sensible—they are comfortable—they can be adjusted to fit the 
form—they are healthful—they suit the pupils—they please the ‘teacher 
and satisfy the taxpayers. There is some good reading matter published 
describing these desks—send for it—sent free. The Chandler Desks 
are made only at 


CHANDLER ADJUSTABLE CHAIR & DESK WORKS, 


General Sales Office - 165 Devonshire Street, BOSTON, MASS 
Factory - - - - - - - WALPOLE, MASS, 











JUST PUBLISHED. 
we 


A Quolation Book 


For Grammar Grades, 


With Selections for all the Special Days in the 
School Year. 


Edited by ALICE M. KELLOGG, 


This is the only book of quotations prepared 
exclusively for grammar grade work. There 
are 340 short, pointed, unhackneyed selections 
covering, besides subjects relating to the Special 
Days, Tributes to Great Men, Character Build- 
ing, Culture, Inspiration for Life, Incentives a: 
for Work, Nature, etc., etc. Eighty pages, 
clear type, good paper. Price, 25 cents. 


a 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
Educational Publishers, 
61 East 9th Street, - - New York. 
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ENTERTAINING BOOKS 


The Truth About the Filipinos. 


TEN MONTHS A 
CAPTIVE AMONG 
FILIPINOS 


By Albert Sonnichsen 
With Portrait. 8vo. $2.00 


President Schurman of Cornell 
University, who was president of 
the tirst Philippine Commission 
writes: - : ‘ 

“Mr. Sonnichsen’s book is val- 
uable for the side-lights_ it throws 
on recent history in the Philippine 
Islands. But it is especially to be 
commended for the interest of the 
story of Mr. Sonnichsen’s captivity 
which he tells with a careless art 
that hides art and, as he produces 
always the impression of verisimil- 
itude, he enchains the reader’s at- 
tention and sympathetic interest 
from beginning to end. 

“As I write these lines word 
comes that Aguinaldo has been 
captured. The Tagalog bubble has 
burst. Mr. Sonnichsen’s book is 
one of the few photographic snap 
shots we have, or are likely to 
possess, of the nature and opera- 





NEW FICTION. 


MISTRESS NELL 


By George C. Hazelton 

Reversing the usual process, Mr. Hazelton, the dram- 
atist, has turned novelist, and out of his very popular 
play has constructed a romantic comedy of the same 
name. The story of Mistress Nell and the Merry Mon- 
arch is told with such spirit and wit as to hold the at- 
tention from the outset. /rontispiece portrait af Neli 
Gwyn in photogravure. 12mo, $1.50 


THE INLANDERK 


By Harrison Robertson 
A dramatic story of love and jealousy, the scene of 
which is Louisville, Ky. The book is a noteworthy 
successor to the author’s *‘ Red Blood and Blue,” whic 
had a large and appreciative audience. 12mo, $1.50 


By Edith Wharton 
Mrs. Wharton’s new volume of stories is marked by 
her usual distinction of both style-and_ substance, 
and in range and variety it surpasses ‘“The Greater 
Inclination,” the appearance of which will be remem- 





MY AUTO: 
BIOGRAPHY 


By Prof. Max Muller 
With Portraits. 8vo. $2.00 


A work of the deepest interest in 
which the famous Oxford scholar 
describes his career up to the time 
when he became a professor at the 
English universicy. The period 
covered in the volume was in many 
respects the most interesting in the 
author’s life, the work being com- 
plementary, in a sense, to the two 
volumes of recollections which Pro- 
fessor Max Muller published a few 
years ago under the title of ‘‘Auld 
Lang Syne.” He dwells with espe- 
cial particularity upon the effect of 
environment upon his life—includ- 
ing in that phrase friends and cir” 
cumstances. The intimate personal 
charm of the book is great. Many 
men of note figure in the pages; and 


the thought is both stimulating and 
entertaining. 


Ghree Stories of Power and Beauty 
11th THOUSAND. 50th THOUSAND. 1th THOUSAND. 


CRITTENDEN Ghe OLD GENTLE- THE HOUSE of 
Diy dian: Dans Sie MAN of the BLACK EGREMONT 


1zme, STOCK $1.50 
‘“* Crittenden’ is one of the finest books By Mollie Elliot Seawell 


- ; By Thomas Nelson Page 5 . 
iat Reve bach WeEenennoe © fous Sune: Sseaevimues is Conat “Made radiant by romance filled with 
indeed, it is a masterpiece of character Howard Chandler Christy | the two great qualities of loyalty and love.” 
delineation.”— Boston Courier. 5 Ages , Y. Times 

_ Can only evoke one criticism, charm- | « SUNS, 
12mo, $1.25 ing.”—N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 12mo, $1.50 


tions of the Aguinaldian ‘ Repub- bered asa genuine literary event. 12mo, $1.50 


jic.’” 











—N. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, New York 




















NOW READY 


the WHOLESALE AND RETAIL SET of 


Commercial and Industrial 


BOOKKEEPING 


By H. M. ROWE, Ph.D. 

Advance orders have already been received for a large part 
of the first edition. It fully maintains the high standard of 
excellence established in the Inductive Set, which has been 
adopted in over twelve hundred schools within the last six 
months. Sample pages with full information will be sent upon 
receipt of request. 




















IN PREPARATION 
COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
GEOGRAPHY 


By JOHN J. MACFARLANE, A.M., 
Librarian of the Philadelphia Commercial Museum. 


Edited by EDWIN HEBDEN, A.M., 
Principal Group A, Baltimore Public Schools. 


RPready June 1,1901. | | 








CAMBRIDGE STREET SCHOOL, OTTAWA, ONT. 
George Bayly, Architect, Ottawa, Ont. 





This building is sound-proofed by the use of 


Cabot’s Deafening “Quilt,” 


“the most perfect deadener made.” Nota mere felt or 
paper, but a thick, quilted cushion which absorbs and 
dissipates the sound-waves. Proof against moths, ver- 
min, and decay, and uninflammable.' Special book on 
School-house deafening, with twenty plates of build- 
ae and sample of Quilt, sent on request, free. 


‘SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manfr., Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 








Applications of teachers and school officers desiring sample 
pages and full information will be placéd on file and receive 
prompt attention. 

This is the book you have been looking for—intensely inter- 
esting—intensely practical. 











.. ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO 
SADLER-ROWE COMPANY, Baltimore, Md. 


6 fr teu. Wut. 
Z S Sere ry 











- $2.00 A YEAR; 10 CENTS A COPY, 


1 School Board Number 











Fifty-Six Pages 
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STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS IN 
ZOOLOGY AND BOTANY 


Apgars’ New Plant Analysis - - - - $ .55 

Burnet’s School Zoology 

Clark’s Laboratory Manual in 1 Practical Botany - 

Cooper’s Animal Life - 

Dana’s Plants and Their Children Be 

Gray’s How Plants Behave - - 
How Plants Grow, with a Popular F lora . 
Lessons in Botany, Revised - 


9 
School and Field — of Botany: Lessons and x 


Flora - - 1.80 
Manual of Botany. “Flora only. Revised - 1-62 
Herrick’s Chapters on Plant Life - .60 
Holders’ Stories of Animal Life ee - 60 


Holders’ Elementary Zoology - 
Hooker’s Botany - - 
Johoninot’s Book of Cats and Dogs ~ 
Friends in Feathersand Fur - - - 
Neighbors with Wings and Fins -_ - 
Some Curious Flyers, Creepers, and Swim- 
mers ce 
Some Neighbors with Claws and Hoofs -  - 54 








Kelly’s Short Stories of Our Shy Neighbors - .50 
Lockwood’s Animal Memoirs, Part [Mammals .60 
Animal Memoirs. Part II—Birds - - 
McGuffey’s Familiar Animals and Their Wild 
Kindred - 2 
Living Creatures of Water, Land, and Air : 
Monteith’s Popular Science Reader 
Morse’s First Book of Zoology - - - - 
Needham’s Elementary Lessons in Zoology - 
Outdoor Studies - s 
Payne's Geographical Nature ‘Studies 
Steele’s Popular Zoology - oe - 
Fourteen Weeks in Zoology’ - 
Fourteen Weeks in Botany 
Treat’s Home Studies in Nature 
Willis’ Practical Flora - : - 
Wood’s Object Lessons in Botany - 
Lessons in Botany. Revised -_ - 
New American Botanist and Florist - 
Long’s Home Geography - - - - 








OTHER NOTABLE BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS 


New Education Readers 
BooksIandII, each - - - - $.35 
Barnes’s Natural Slant Penmanship - 
Books, per dozen - . - .75 
Charts, perset - - - + 1.50 
Stewart and Coe’s First Days in a School 25 
The Baldwin Primer - 30 
Baldwin School Readers 
Five Book Series 
Eight Book Series 
Natural Geographies 
Elementary -_ - - .60 
Advanced . : 
Rice’s Rational Spelling Book 
rt I ° - Pe te 
oa Se - -22 
Patterson’s American Word Book - 25 
Barnes’s National Vertical Penmanship 
Books, perdozen -  - - - -75 
Charts, per set - . See ee, 1.50 
Milne’s Arithmetics 
Elements - -30 
Intermediate - : - -30 
Standard- - - .65 
Hornbrook’s Arithmetics 
Primary - : . - . +35 
Grammar School - - 65 








White’s New Arithmetics 
First Book - - 
New Elementary 
New Complete - 
Maxwell’s English Course 
Introductory Lessons 
Advanced Lessons 
Lyte’s Language Series 
Elementary English -_ - 
Elements of Grammar and Gompucition 
Advanced Grammar and Composition ~- 
Metcaif’s English Series 
Elementary English - - - 
Advanced Grammar - - - - - 
McMaster’s School History of the United States 
Overton’s Applied sipitons saan 
Primary - . - 
Intermediate - -~ 
Advanced - 
Natural Course in Music 
Full Course—Seven Books and Charts 


Short Course—Two Books 


. 





Copies sent postpaid to any address on receipt of price. 


ewcwwart AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY se 


CHICAGO 








Ghe tliustration shows our 


SHELDON 
| \\  RAPID-ACTING 


WOOD WORKERS’ VISE. 


especially adapted for Manual Training Schools. 
It is the cheapest, strongest, simplest, and most 
easily operated vise in the market. Jaws are seven 
inches wide, will take in seven-inch work, weighs 
twenty pounds. : 

We manufacture benches of most approved 
patterns, and carry all the standard tools for Manu- 
al Training schools, besides specialties such as 
Ball’s Special Back Saws for elementary work, 
Chip Carving Knives, Jennings Special Manual 





THE FRICK AUTOMATIC 
PROGRAM CLOCK | 


WILL OPERATE 


Secondary Clocks and Electric bells in any or 
every room of the school plant,-no matter how 
Many rooms or buildings, giving absolutely 
correct time and correct signals for classes, 
opening and closing school, intermissions, etc. All 
clocks are alike, all bells ring on the 
exact minute, every period of the day’s pro- 
gram is carried out on the exact minute with- 
out any effort on the part of the teacher, system 
is made perfect and disciplive raised to the high- 
est plane. 

Can be instantly set to ring the bells on any 
minute of the day or night. 

In Public Schools it will change classes at differ- 
ent timesin different departments, or all classes 
simu taneously, as required. 

In Colleges it will ring the bells at different 
times on different days and nights, making all 
changes of program automatically. 

Here is what one of the hundreds of schools and 
colleges using the Frick Program Clock says of its 
merits :— > 

Cortland, N. Y., Nov. 18, 1899. 

“*T consider a Frick Program Clock as a most 
valuable assistant in school management. To 
ensure uniformity and promptness in the passing 

of classes in a school of several departments nothing is of greater 


Training Chisels, our Special Sloyd Knives, etc. aid.”—FRancis J. CHENEY, Prin. 


Catalogue illustrating FRICK CLOCKS and 
thetr uses cheerfully mailed for the asking. 


FRED. FRICK CLOCK CO., 


Successors to Fred, Frick, 


Correspondence invited and estimates given, 


ORR & LOCKETT HARDWARE C0., 


7I-73 Randolph Street, Chicago. 











Waynesboro, Pa. * 














Veni Vidi Vici 
I came Tsaw © I conquered : 
This tells the story of our goods at the Paris Exposition. For our general exhibit of school furniture—school apparatus 
and assembly chairs we were awarded A GOLD MEDAL, the highest possible award in this class. For our exhibit of 


school desks alone we were awarded A SILVER MEDAL, the highest possible award that could be made under rules 
governing committee of award. 

Everything pertaining to superiority and leadership comes easy to us and falls to our lot wherever we go. 
If you want the BEST in school desks and supplies get the prize winners made and sold by us, and be a winner thereby: 
Send for our booklets describing our goods and you will appreciate why we are at all times WINNERS. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., 


School Furniture and Supplies. 
EASTERN OFFICE: 111 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. WESTERN OFFICE: 94 WABASH AVE, CHICAGO, 
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PUBLISHERS, M’F’RS OF 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES 






DIRECTORY 





AND SCHOOL 
EQUIPMENT. 


We give below a list of the leading firms of publishers of school books and manufacturers of school supplies and equipment. 


This will be a great convenience to subscribers to THE JOURNAL in sending orders. 


information, you will get special attention by mentioning THE JOURNAL every time you write. 


In writing for circulars, catalogs, or other 





School Book Publishers. 


Amertene Book Co., 
N. Y., Cin.. Chica ra Boston, 
Atianta, ray . cg 
Appleton & Co., D., & Chi. 
Miiton Bradley Co. eS a 
Baker & TaylorCo., New York 
H. Holt & Co., ” 
Jenkins, W. R. * 
Longmans, Green & Co., “ 
Maynard, Merrill &Co., ‘ 
The Morse Co., ~ 
Potter & Putnam, 2 
Scribner’s Sons, Chas., sy 
Eaton Co., Chicago 
Powers & Lyons, iss 
Flanagan, A. = 
Western Pub eee 
Scott, Foresman & C * 
McClure, Phillips & ‘Co., N. RS 
The Macmillan Co., N.Y. &C 
Ginn & Co., Boston, N. Ye Chi: 
Heath & Co., D. C. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston, N. N. Y., Chi. 
T. R. Shewell & Co., “ 
Silver, Burdett & Co, e er 
Lippincott Co., J. B. "Philadelphia 
ay, David, 
Sower Co., Ghitetop her “ 
Open Court Publishing Co. 
Prang Edu. Co., Bos., N. Y. 
Rand-McNally 
Richardson-Smith Co. 
Sadler-t.owe Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Thompson, Brown & Co., Boston 
University Publishing Co., 
N. Y., Boston, and — Orleaus 
Werner School Boo 
Chicago, N.Y , Boston, Phila. 
Williams & eects 


“ 


Chi. 


Y¥.& Culcago 
Henry T. Coates & a Phil 
wm, tion: 4 Harison, iy 
Book Supply Co., Chlcaget Ti. 
Williams ilkins Balt , 
AinsBorth & Co, Shige “ 
Berlitz & Co., .¥. 
A. C. McClurg & Co.,, Chicago 
B’kboards, Crayons, Erasers. 


N. Y. Silicate Slate 0o., New York 
American Sch. Furniture Co., 
New York, Chi 

Andrews Sch. Furnishing Co, NY 
Standard Crayon Co., Lynn, Mass. 
Potter & Putnam >. be 
J.L. Hammett & €o., Boston 
E, W. A. Rowles, Chicago 
Haney Sch Furn, Co., 


Grand Rapids 
E, J. Johnson & Co. 
Amer, Schl. Farn. Co., N.Y. & Chi. 


Rand, McNally & Co. 
Chicago and N. Y. 


School Bells. 


McShane &Co., Baltimore. Md. 
E. W. A. Rowles, Chicago 


School Cabinets. 
Allen, 8. D 


Wm. H. Barten, 





Teachers’ Agencies. 
Pratt Feawory genes 5 7 ew York 
Young-Fuiton, Mrs. M, J 
Schermerhorn Co.,, J. w. * 
Bello *s Teachers’ Bureau, ‘** 
C.J. Albert Chicago 
Orville Brewer Teachers’Ag.** 
eg Fe bn eer 8 Boston. 
Fisk h i 

Boston. Hew York, Chicage 
Toronto, Los Angeles 
The Educational Exchange, 
Des Moines, Ii 
Charles J, Parker, Raleigh, hLN.O 
Robertson’s Teachers’ Agency, 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Albany Teachers’ Ageney, Albany, 





Central Teachers’ Bureau, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 
B. F. Clark, Chicago, i 
Dewb rry&Sons, Birmingbam, 
Gunston Bureau, Hancock, Md. 
Huysson & Rockwell, N. 
National Teachers’ Association, 


Holland, Mich. 
Bardeen’s Agency, Syracuse, N.Y. 
Typewriters, 


Am, Writtoe> Mach. Co.,New York 

Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, “ 

Smith Premier Co., Syracuse, N.Y 

Pittsburg, Pa. 

Hotels. 

Grand Union 

St. Denis 

Continental 


Schools. 
N. E. Conservatory ef Music Bos. 
Cortina School of 
Cornell University. 


New York 
Phila. 


ranton, Pa. 
gaa College of ‘an- 
ess 
University of Chicago, Tl. 
Martha’s Vineyard Summer 
School, Hyde Fark Mass. 
Colambian Correr. College, 
Washington, D. 0. 
New York Universiy, N.Y. 
Teachers College, N. ¥. 
S. Unseld, . N.Y. 


School Clocks. 
Fred Frick Clock Co. Waynesboro, 
a. 


Manual Training Supplies. 
American Schoo] Furniture Co., 
New York, Chicago 
Milton Bradley po 


aa er 
Gustaf Larsson. peings 
Hammacher, Schlemmer Ba ont 
New York 
Orr & Lockett, Chicago 


Chandler & Barber, Boston 


Phys. and Chem. Apparatus. 
Crowell Apparatus oe 


ae, 2 
Eimer & Amend, Y 


Chicago Laboratory on ply C 
hicago, Tit 





Bausch & Lomb, Rochester, a LS 
Knott, App. Co., L, F., Bos 
Bullock & Crenshaw, phil 
Insurance, 
Mass, Mutual Life 
Springfield, Mass. 

Mutual Life New York 
Travelers’ Insurance Co., * 

Maps, Globes, etc, 
Am. School Furniture Co. 

New York, Chicago 

Howell, E. E., Washington, D.C. 
Andrews Sch. Furnishing Co., 


New York 
Potter & Putnam, N.Y. 
J.L, Hammett Co.. 
Haney Schl. Furn. Co. . 
Grand Rapids 
McConnell Sch!, Bae. Co., Phila. 
Rand, McNally & Co 
Chicago and N. Y. 
Pens, Pencils, and Ink. 
Gillott, Jos. & Sons, N. 
Esterbrook Pen Co. Os * 
E. Faber, * 
Dixon Pencil Co., Jersey City, N..J 
Eagle Pencil Co. a N.Y. 


School Supplies. 

See also Blackboards, Book Covers, 
Charts. , Maps, ‘Globes, Be Us, 
School Blau 8, Kinderycarten Mater: 
al, e 
Schermerhorn Co., J. W.,: N.Y. 
Andrews Sch. Fur. Co. ee 
American School Furniture Co., 

Chicago & N.Y. 
E, W. A, Rowles, Chicago, Ill. 
Prang Educational Co, 
New York, Chicago, Boston 
Chandler & Barber Boston 


Potter & Patnam 
J. L, Hammett & Co , 


Boston and N. Y, 
N. Y. Silicate Slate Co. N 
McConnell Sch! Fura. Co. Phila’ 
Rand MeNally Co., 
Chi, & N. Y. 
Haney Sch!, Farn. Co 
Grand Rapids 
Milton Bradley er a. 
field, Mass. 


Wm, H, Barten, len, §. Dak. 


llinerals. 
Howell, E. E. Washington. D.C, 
Roy Hopping, New York 
Photos for Schools.. 


Helman-Taylor Art Co., N. 7 
Berlin Photo Co 

Perry Pictures Co., Malden. Mase. 
Art Study Co., Chicago 


Sterecpticons. 


Boston 


Williams, Brown & Earl Tete. 
(has. Beseler Co,, N.Y 
Metatosh Stereopticon Co. Chi. 


Records, Blanks, Stationery. 
Acme Stationery & Paper Co 


New York 
J.L, Hammett & Co., Boston 





~ 


E, W. A. Rowles, 
Rand, MeNally & Co., 


Pencil Sharpeners. 
y. H. Cook & Ce, Sangagaases . Vase, 
W. A. Rowles, 0 
Now, ork Silicate Slate oot N. NY. 
Boston, ‘Mass. 


~,School Equipment. 
Sam‘el Cabot, 
Burlington Venetian Blind Co 
Barl ington, Vt. 
H.W. Johns, Mfg. Co., N. 


Chicago 


Asbestolith Co., N. ¥ 
Daus Duplicator Co., N. ¥. 
Charts. 

Silver, Burdett & Co. Boston 
Potter & Pu'nam, New York. 


American School Furniture Co,. 
New York, Chicago 
Western Pub. House. Chicago 
Kellogg & Co.,E L., N.Y Pe 
Williams & Rogers, Roch’st’r. N 
E W. A, Rowles, Chicago 
Rand, McNally & Co 
Chicago, and N. Y. 
Haney Schl, Forn. Co 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Milton Bradley Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 


Dialogs, Recitations, etc, 
Kellogg & Co., E.jL.,N.Y. Chicago 


Music Publishers. 
H. M. Place Indianapolis 
Richardson-Smith Co. Vy. 
Novello, Ewer Co., 


Book Covers. 
Holden Book Cover Co., 
Springfield. Mass. 
Triangular Book Cover Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


School Furniture. 
James G. Wilson, New York 
Haney Schl, Furn, Co., 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 

E. W. A. Rowles, Chicago 
Milton Bradley Co., 

Springfield, Mass. 


Dictionaries & Cyclopedias. 
Appleton, D. & Co.,; sew York City 
Lippincott Co., J. Phila. 


Diplomas, Secacs Cards, etc. 


Ricketts, C. L., Chicago 
Ames & Rollinson, N.Y. 
E, W. A. Rowles, Chicago 


Gymnasium Apparatus. 
Spalding, A. G. & Co., New York 


Kindergarten Material. 


Schermerhorn Co.,J.W., N.Y. 
Milton Bradley Co., 
Springfield, aes 
Prang Edu.Co., Boston &N.Y. 
J, L. Hammett &Co., Boston 
Globes. 
Potter & Putnam, N.Y. 
Amer *chl. Furn. Co., N.Y. 
Raid, McNally Co., Chicago 
























Daus’ “Tip Top’ 
Duplicator 


100 copies duplicated in black ink from pen. 
0 copies from Typewriter 


PRICE COMPLEGE, $7.50 


To introduce we will allow our discount to the trade 33 1-3, 
per cent. for payment within five days after receipt o goods. 


SENT SUBJECT TO 
TEN DAYS TRIAL. 


Sole Manufacturers, 


THE FELIX F. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 


5 Hanover St., NEW YORK. 
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ENTERTAINING BOOKS 


The Truth About the Filipinos. 


TEN MONTHS A 
CAPTIVE AMONG 
FILIPINOS 


By Albert Sonnichsen 
With Portrait. 8vo. $200 


President Scharman, of Cornell 
University, who was president of 
the first Philippine Commission 
writes :— 

“Mr. Sonnichsen’s book is val- 
uable for the side-lights 1t throws 
on recent history in the Philippine 
Islands. But it is especially to be 
commended for the interest of the 
story of Mr Sonnichsen’s captivity 
which be telis with a careless art 
that hides art and, as be produces 
always the impression of verisimil- 
itude, he enchains the reader’s at- 
tentiyn and Sympathetic interest 
from beginning to end 

“As I write these lines word 
comes that Aguinaldo has been 
captured. The Tagalog bubble has 
burst. Mr. Sonnichsen’s book is 
one of the few photographic snap 
shots we have or are likely to 
possess, of the nature and opera- 





NEW FICTION. 


MISTRESS NELL 
By George C. Hazelton 

Reversing the usual process, Mr. Hazelton, the 
dramatist, has turned novelist, and out of his very 
popular play has constructed a romantic comedy of 
the same name. The story of Mistress Neil and the 
Merry Monarch is told with such spirit and wit as to 
hold the attention from the outset. Frontispiece por- 
trait ar Nett Gwyn in photogravure. 12mi0, $1 50. 


By Harrison Robertson. 

A dramatic story of love and jealousy, the scene of 
wage is Lonisville, Ky. The book is a noteworthy 
successor to the author’s “Red Blood and Blue,” which 
had a large and appreciative audience. 12mo, $1.50. 


CRUCIAL INSTANCES 
By Edith Wharton. 

Mrs. Wharton’s new volume of stories is marked by 
her usual distinction of both style and substance, 
and in range and variety it surpasses *‘ The Greater 
Inclination,” the appearance of which will be remem- 


AGrOMDORA PHY 
By Prof. Max Muller 
With Portraits. 8vo. $200 

A work of the deepest interest in 
which the famous Oxford scholar 
describes his career up to the time 
when he became a professor at the 
English university. The period 
covered in the volume was in many 
respects the most interesting in the 
author’s‘life, the work being com- 
plementary, in a sense, to the two 
volumes of recollections which Pro- 
fessor Max Muller published a few 
years ago under the title ot “ Auld 
Lang Syne.” He dwells with espe- 
cial particularity upon the effect of 
environment upon bis life—includ- 
ing in that phrase friends and cir- 
cumstances. The intimate personal 
charm of the book is great Many 
men of note figurein the pages; and 
the thought is both stimulating and 





tions of the Aguinaldian ‘ Repub- bered as.a genuine literary event imo, $1 50. ng} 
iio’ entertaining 


THREE STORIES OF POWER. AND BEAVTY 
138th THOUSAND. 
THE HOUSE OF 
EGREMONT 


By Mollie Elliot Seawell 


‘*Made radiant by romance filled with 
the two great qualities of loyalty and 
love."—N. Y. Times. 

I2mo, $1.50 








11th THOUSAND. 50th THOUSAND. 
RITTENDEN THE OLD GENTLEMAN 
— John Fox, Jr. OF THE BLACK STOCK 


‘Crittenden’ is one of the finest books By Thomas Nelson Page. Drawings, in 
that have been written since a long time: Color, by Howard Chandler Christy 


in ieed, it is a masterpiece of character as, © ‘an only evoke one criticism, charm- 
delineation.” — Boston Courier. ing.”—N. Y Times Saturday Review 


T2mo, $I 25 I2mo, $1.50 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, New York 
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Ghe Commercial Branches in 
Grammar and High Schools. 


THE SADLER-ROWE COMPANY make a spe- 
cialty of commercial text-books and supplies. 


COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL BOOKKEEPING 
for courses of six months to three years. Twelve hundred 
adoptions in eight months. 


SADLER’S COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC, three to 
select from. 


RICHARDSON’S COMMERCIAL LAW, a most popular 
book. 


SYNTHETIC SHORTHAND (GRAHAM PITMANIC), 
A book that makes the work easy for beginners. 


BANK’S TOUCH TYPEWRITING. The latest and best 











CAMBRIDGE STREET SCHOOL, OTTAWA, ONT. 
George Bayly, Architect, Ottawa, Ont. 


Macfarlane’s Commercial 


7 This building is sound-proofed by the use of 
and Industrial Geography 


Cabot’s Deafening “Quilt,” 


“the most perfect deadener made.” Nota mere felt or 
paper, but a thick, quilted cushion which absorbs and 
dissipates the sound-waves. Proof against moths, ver- 
min, and decay, and uninflammable. Special book on 
School-house deafening, with twenty plates of build- 
ings, and sample of Quilt, sent on request, free. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manfr., Boston, Mass., U.S.A. | 


You will want to see it. Prospectus and sample 
pages ready June 1. 





SEND POSTAL FOR INFORMATION, PRICE LISTS, ETC. 





State your position. 


SADLER-ROWE CO., Baltimore, Md. 











[Fty-Two Two Pages 


CHO Ojo GURN! 


-NEW-YORK-AND-CHICAGO: 


oe voLUME CXIL, Ne. —% " 61 East Ninth Agreet, New Yorl - 
00 A YEAR; 10 CENTS A COPY. ee UNE 1, 19 E 1, 1901. _303 Washinaten Sty; Beste Til 


STANDARD BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS 


New Education Readers Hornbrook’s Arithmetics 
Books I and II: Each : $ 35 Primary + 4 
Book HI . - - - A0 Grammar < 

Barnes’s Natural Slant Penmanship White's Arithmetics 


Books, perdozen -~—s- 15 First Book = - 


‘ 2 0 New Elementary 
Charts, per set ad New Complete - 


Stewart and Coe’s First Days in School .25 M 
Fey axwell’s English Course 
The Baldwin Primer - - - 30 Introductory Lessons 
Baldwin's paca — Advaticed Lessons = - 
Five Book Series Lyte’s Language Series 
Eight Book Series Elementary English - - ~- 
Natural Geographies Elements of Grammar and Composition 
Elementary - - .60 Advaneed Grammar and Composition 
Advanced - - - 1.25 Metcalf’s English Series 


Rice’s Rational Spelling Book Elementary English - - - - 
Part I = if English Grammar ee 


a fa etek Aa Ee he 22 McMaster’s Primary History of the United States 
Patterson’s American Word Book .25 School History of the United States - 
Barnes’s National Vertical Penmanship Overton’s Applied Physiclegicn 

Books, per dozen - .75 Primary — - - 

Charts, per set - - 1.50 Intermediate - - - 


Milne’s Arithmetics Advanced = = + 
Elements - - 80 Natural Course in Music 
Intermediate .30 Full Course—Seven Books and Charts 
Standard - - - 65 Short Course—Two Books 


CHOICE SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


~ Famous Stories. Geography. 
Lane’s Stories for Children - - - - ; Krout’s Alice’s Visit to the Hawaiian Islands 
me thar! Por aud Fables = - ‘ Payne’s Geographical Nature Studies - - 
reek Stories - - - ; , : 
Old Stories of the Bost : : oe 8 = — 
Fifty Famous Stories Retold = - ‘ : 
North America . - 


Bradish’s Old Norse Stories - - Soath Aaseet 
Holbrook’s "Round the Year in Myth pe Song Mn ret et 
History. 


Clarke’s Arabian Nights +a ee 
Story of Troy : eae Eggleston’s Stories of Great Americans for Little Amer- 


Story of Aeneas icans - - “ Soe s é 5 
Story of Ulysses . Stories of American Life and Adventure - 


Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe _.. ‘ Guerber’s Story of the Thirteen Colonies 
Dickens's Tale of Two Cities : Story of the Great Republic - 
Little Nell P Story of the English 
Scott’s Kenilworth 2 Story of the Chosen People 
Quentin Durward Sait = Story of the Grecks —- 


Talisman N s ‘d Story of the Romans 
ature tudy. 
y Clarke’s Story of Cassar - 


Holder’s Stories of Animal Life 
‘Kelly’s Short Stories of Our Shy Neighbors < Patriotic and Moral. 
Dana’s Plants and Their Children - : Markwick and Smith’s The True Citizen - 
Needham’s Outdoor Studies -- - - - ; Persons’s Our Country in Poem and Prose 
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Copies sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


cncmmatt A MPRICAN BOOK COMPANY sz, .. 


CHICAGO 
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NEVER HAD 
AN EQUAL, 


Competent judges say that the Pan-Amert 





can Exposition will be superior to anything of 
its kind ever seen on this continent, and It is 
within twelve hours’ ride of forty million peo 
ple, How can it fall to be a suceesa when you 
consider that it la reached from all directions 
by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES, 


THE FRICK AUTOMATIC 


PROGRAM CLOCK 
WILL OPERATE 


Heeondary Clocks and Electric bella in any or. 
every room of the school plant, no matter how” 
many roome or bnildings, giving absolutely 
oerrect time and correct slianale for clasnes, 
opening and closing achoo), intermiasions, etc, All 
clocks are alike, all bella ring on the 
exact minute, every period of the day's pro. 
aram ia carried out on the exact minute with. 
ont any effort on the part of the teacher, system 


in made perfect and disqipline rained to the high. . ‘ 


ont Plane. 
Can be indtantly wt .to ring the bells on any 
minute of the day or night. ' 
Tn Public Schools it will abange classes at differ. 
ont timesin different departments, or all classes! 
simu taneously, as required, 


In Colleges it will ring the bella at different 

4 , \ times on different days and nights, making all 
which comprise the New York Central, Boston Mi ' changes of program automatically, 

& Albany, Michigan Central, Lake Shore, Big i Hore ia what one of the hundréda of Whools and 

. . . . . . colleges neing the Frick Program Clock says of its 

Four, Pittaburg & Lake Erle, and Lake Erie & Ne seiriae 
Cortland, N, Y,, Nov, 18, 1809, 

“T consider a Frick Program Clock ad ‘mw mont 

valuable assistant in school management. To 

ensure uniformity and promptners in the passing. 

of claasea in a achool of several departments nothing ia of greater 

aid,"—Inanom J, Onenny, Prin, ‘ 


Weatern Railways, 


Hor a copy of the New York Central's Pan-American 
Exposition Polder, * Four. Track Series" No, 15, send 


& postage atamp to George H. Daniela, General Pas. , ‘ E ‘ PTO = 
wenger Agent, New York Oentral Railroad, Grand Catalogue illustrating f RI A CLOCKS and 
Central Station, New York thetr uses cheerfully mailed for the asking. 


FRED. FRICK CLOCK CO., 


Successors to Fred, Frick, 


Waynesboro, Pa. 
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T came T saw T conquered 
This tells the story of our goods at the Paris Exposition. For our general exhibit of school furniture—school apparatus 
and assembly chairs we were awarded A GOLD MEDAL, the highest possible award in this class. For our exhibit of 
school desks alone we were awarded A SILVER MEDAL, the highest possible award that could be made under rules 
governing committee of award, 
Everything pertaining to superiority and leadership comes easy to us and falls to our lot wherever we go. 
If you want the BEST in school desks and supplies get the prise winners made and sold by us, and be a winner thereby. 
Send for our booklets describing our goods and you will appreciate why we are at all times WINNERS. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL FURNITURE CO.,, 


School Furniture and Supplies. 
EASTERN OFFICE: 111 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. WESTERN OFFICE: 94 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 
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PUBLISHERS, M’P’RS OF 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


DIRECTORY 


We give below a list of the leading firms of publishers of school books and manufacturers of school supplies and equipment. 
This will be a great convenience to subscribers to Tue JouRNAL in sending orders. In writing for circulars, catalogs, or other 


information, you will get special attention by mentioning Tur JOURNAL every time you write. 


~ 2 naman ne tant 


School Book Publishers, 


American Hook Co., 
Om. Chic nag f Boston, 


Teachers’ Agencies. 
Pratt Teachers’ Agene sey New York 
VYoung-Fulton, Mrs, 


AND SCHOOL- 
EQUIPMENT. =~ 





phe gg & Lomb, Kochester, N.Y. 
Koott, Aer. Co, L. ¥.4 Boston 
Bullock & Crenshaw, Phila, 


EK. W. A. Rowles, Chicago 
Rand, McNally & Co., * 


4 Atianta, P Sehormerhorn Co,,d,W. “ Pencil Sharpeners. 
y appoint On, DN, Y Y. & Chi, hehe #Teacher»’ Bureau, “ Mass. M Jaseraace., Ag Cook & Ce.. Leominster, Mass. 
ce Mit‘on Bradiey Co, Sprinutd, Maus, | C-d, Albert Obi AES, TERSERY 34 Springfield, ¥. W. A. Rowies, Chicago 
Baker & Taylor Oo., New York | Orville Brewer Tenchers'Ag." | wa urual Life ornate, Fen. New York Silicate Slate Co., N.Y. 

H, Holt & ¢o., Rastern Tonehers’ Boston. | travelers’ Insurance Co.,"  “ School Equipment. 


Jenkins, W, Kh, a 
Longmans, Green & Co,, * 


Wisk Teacherw Agencies, 
Boston, New York, Chicagc 


Maps, Globes, etc, 


Samuel Cabot, Boston, Mass. 


y Burlington Venetian {Blind Co. 
a Maynard, “erriiia&Ov,, Tt ronto, Loe Anweles| Am, Sehool Furniture 4 o ’ 
M “ The Educational Exchange, New York, Chicago Burli Vt. 
Merely op Ara Howell, F, ¥.,_ Washington, D. C,| H.W. Johns, Mfg. Co., meee yy. 
Scribner's sone, Chas, sd 
Katou C 10 *  Ohicago Robertson's Teucherst Axericy piskiisd  Waibesiiat ew Jone ae ti ~~ ney gl N. ¥ 
we Uwon “ , .¥. , * 
Panname, omy % “ Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, | J, L, Hammett Co... Boston Trenhtin Labeatiey Sones FY, 
Wentern Pub House, ¢ ? Haney Scht. Furo, Co, ‘ Basten 
beott, Foresman & Co “ Central Teachers’ Bureau, Phil- 3 . Grand Repids 
McClure, Philiips & C Dey N.Y. é : as lelphia, Pa. wetness a 1 Sag. Co., Phila. ite Charts. 
' The Macmillan Co,, N.Y. & Chi, | 8 ¥. Clark, Chicago, Ill, | Rand, MeNally & Co , Silver, Burdett & Co. Bor top 
Ginn & Co., Hoston, Nv Y., Chi. Dewb ery Stone, Biemingten.Ale. Chicago and N.Y.| potter & Pu-nam, “New York 
, Heath & Co., D. €, Gunston Bureau, — Hancock, Md, Pens, Pencils, and Ink. American School Fornitare Co. 
Houghton, Mittin & Co, ponnee & Woekwet, N. Gillott, Jos. & Sons, . N.Y New York, Chicago 
i Boston, N. Y., Chi, | “#tions Tem ari’ Assoolation, Exterbrook Pen Co., Western Pub, House Chicago 
7. B. Shewell & Co, , o ; Shesibenas oUan ie E. Faber, rm Kellogg & Co,,E L.. N.Y Chicago 
ver, Burdett & C« “ . ardeen's Agency, Syracuse, N Y.| pivon pencil Co. Jersey City, N wiewet Regers, Roch'st’r. N.Y 
Lippinentt Ca. J. n. "Philadelphia Tene ei eo eo Boston Eagle Pencil Co. te 4 z A WA, Rowton, me Chicago 
“y, Dav ewriters, an eNally & C 
Sower (o., Christopher se Am, Written mach, Co,.New York School ‘Susie. Chicago, and N. Y. 
Open Court Vublishing Co. Chi. | Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, “ See also Black beards, Book Covera,| Haney Schl, Forn, Co. 
Prang Uda. Co, Bos, % Y. & (1. | Smith Premier Oo., Syracuse, N.Y. Maps, Globes, Bells, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Potter & Putnam, ve 


Rand.Mo ally N. Y, & Chi 
Richardson.Smith Co, NY. 


Des Moines, Ia, 
Charlies J, Parker, Kaleigh, N. G 


Pittsburg. Pa. 
San Typewriter Co., N.Y. 


Andrews Sch, Furnishing Co., 


Char ta, 
PH ge ‘hohe: Kinderyerten ‘Mater: 
al, ete, 


Athestoli‘h Co., 


Milton Bradley Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 


Sadler. oweso., Baltimore, Md. shermerhorn Co., J. W. y. 
ty Tompson, Browne & Co., Boston Hotels, Suaeadte Sch, Fur. Co. , xy. ee ee ‘Oo 
University Pablishing Co,, Grand Union New York | American School Furnitare Co., gh ay ae nas ™ 
af , boston, and New Orleaus | St. Denis % Chicago & N.Y. [Music Publishers. 
a Werner school Bouk Ov., Continental Phila, |B, W. A. Rowles, Chicago, Ill. ; H. M. Place Indiavapolis 
bs Chie auO, N.Y, Boston, Phila, Schools. Prang Educational Co Richardson-Smith Co. i, Ze 
ay Williams & Rogers, , on N, E. Conservatory ef Music Bos. New York, . Chicago, Poston Novello, Ewer Co., N.Y. 
; Koch, N, ¥.& 1 fe. Jortina School of Languages N Y. | Chandler 4 Berb Bosto Book Covers. 


Henry T. Coates&Co,, Phil, 
Wm, Beverley Hartson, 


Cornell Univers ty, Ithaca, N. Y 
International Corres. School, 


Potter & Pathan, 
J. LL. Hammett & bo, 


Holden Book Cover Co., 


Book Supply C5, Chicago] nl. Bosto aNn.y. Springfield. Mass, 
. Williams & Wiking Balt International College’ of, oh N. ¥, Silicate Slate Co. _N Y'| Triangular Book Cover Co. 
pinewert®, & Co,, reo = uages, N.Y. ’.| MeConnell Schl urn. Co. Phila’ Syracuse, N. Y. 
erlitz & Co, ; aa: Y | Univer-ity of Chicago, Ill, | Rand MeNally Co, School Furniture. 
i A. ©. McClurg & Co,, Chicego Mar‘ha’s Vineyard Summer * Ohi. & N.Y’ James G. Wilkon, New York 
by Fisher & Schwate, Phila School, Hyde Park Mass. | Haney Schl, Furn, Co, Haney Schl, Furn. Co., 
‘ Columbian Corres. College. Grand Rapids Grand Rapids, Mich. 
B’kboards, Crayons, Erasers. Washington, D. Q Milton Bradley Co,, E W.A. Rowles. Chicago 


N. V, Silicate Slate ™... New York 
American seh, “urnitare €0,, 
New York, Chicago. 





Ne York Universi:y, 
Teachers College, N }- 
Ss. Unseld, 

School Clocks. 


Sprin a Mass. 
Wm H, Barten, len, 8. Dak. 
Geo. L. ‘English ‘& Co., N.Y. 


Milton Bradley Cc., Sprefi. Mase. 


Dictionaries & Cyclopedias. 
Appleton, D. & Co., New York City 


Asdrews ach Fors shing 0 Wd, | Fred Frick Clock Co. Waynesboro flinerals, Lippineott Co., J. B: Phila. 
Potter & Putnam, hart ok Howell, E, E. Washington. D. C.| Diplomas, Reward Cards, etc. 
JL, Hammet: & Go., Boston Manual Training Supplies, | Roy Hopping, New York. Ricketts. C. 1. Chicago 
KW. A Rowles, Chicago | American Sehoo) Furntiure Co.,, Ames ollinson N.Y. 
Haney Sch, Eurn, Co,, New York, Chicago BO Tier icoty Seneels. a E. W. A. Rowles, * Chicago 


Grand Rapids Milton EB ners Cc eae 


Springfield, Mass Gymnasium Apparatus. 


Berlin Photo Co., 
New York 


KE. J. Johnson & Co, Perry Pictures Co., Malden, Mast Spalding. A.G & Co, 


Amer, Schl. Furn Co. , N.Y. & Chi | Gustaf Larseon oston 


Rand, MeNally & € ¢ Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co., Art Study Co,, 1cago . Piano as0rng — v 
(6) ion oand N.Y. New York chermerhorn Co., “a a 
species Orr & Lockett, _ Stereopticons. Milton Bradley Co., 


Chicago | wititams, Brown & Earl Ebi. Springfield, Mase. 














School Bells. - Chandler & Barber, Boston | ¢ had. Beseler Co., 
: . 1: | P Edu. C Boston & N, Y. 
MoShane & Co.. Baltimore. Md | Care. ee Chimes SOREN. Mcltntosh Stereopticon Co. Chi ZL. Mamet, &Co., cb Boston 
KE. W. A, Rowles, Chicago PP * Indianapolis | Records, Blanks, Stationery. Globes. 
School Cabinets Eimer & Amend. K Y, | Acme Stationery & Paper Co Potter & Putnam, N.Y 
. Chicago Laboratory Supply Co., New York | Amer ‘ ch], Furn. Co., N. Y. 
Wm. H. Barten, Allen, 8.D.) Chicago, ll, J.L, Hammett & Co., Boston '! Rand, McNally Co., Chicago 











Daus’ “Tip Top’ 
Siusilaemtor 


100 copies aepenene in black ink from pen. 
50 copies from Typewriter 


PRICE, COMPLEGE, 37.50 


.To introduce we will allow our discount to the trade 33 1-3 
per cent, for payment within five days after receipt of goods. 


SENT SUBJECT TO 
TEN DAYS TRIAL. 


Sole Manufacturers, 


THE FELIX F. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO., 


5 Hanover St., NEW YORK. 
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ENTERTAINING BOOKS 


The Truth About the Filipinos. 


TEN MONTHS A N EW FICTION; AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


. ene eo G By Prof. Max Muller 
With Portraits. 8svo. $2.00 
By Albert Sonnichsen MISTRESS NELL A work of the deepest interest in 


‘With Portrait. sve. $2.00 BY —_, ae Hazel which the famous Oxford scholar 
President Scharman, ef Cornell dramatist hae trned suvedeks eS of e Bo describes his career up to the time 
the “iret” Phi was président of popular play hes constructed a romantic comedy of when he became a professor at the 
the first Philippine Commission, eho a aime name. abe met eee Mell pad - English university, The period 
onareh is told with suck spirit an as to 
"8iir, Somnich @ book is val- hold 71 the attention from the outset. Frontispiece por- covered in the volume was in many 


usable for the yee it throws 
on recent history in the hilippine trait of Nell Gwyn in photogravure. 12mo, $1.50. respects the most interesting in the 


I 8 But it is espec to be : author’s life, the work being com- 
commande ~ een Be the THE INLANDER plementary,in a sense, to the two 


d for 
—," f'Mr Sonoichsen's be jo | By Harrison Robertson volumes of recolfections which Pro- 
that hide: a6 art and, Fi Rn pone A dramatic story of love and jealousy, the scene of fessor Max Muller published sfow 


e produces whisk is Louisville, Ky. The bock is a noteworth eg 
a ee + me why Ba no ger gadeossor to the authors "Hed Blood and Blue.”"which years ago under the tithe of “Anid 


had a large and appreciative audience. 12mo, $1.50. Lang Syne.” He dwells with espe~- 
edn and sympathetic interest cial particularity upon the effect. of 


ee * TY cae on lines word CRUCIAL INSTANCES environment upon his life~inelnd- 


geome that inaldo | has By Edith Wharton ing in that phrase friends and cir- 
santered, 7) ig zagsice babbie | k is Mrs. Whatton’s new vofame of stories is marked by cumstances. Theintimate persona} 


her usual dis ken of both style and substance, f the book i t. Man 
oaty BM hergayne, « 4-4 and in range and variety it surpasses “Phe Greater peepee wees S an oA 
Bow the nature and the Inelina: a of which wil] be remem- —_ figu . Sah 
sot th the Againaldian ‘Repub- bered ee soumine event. 12mo, $1.50. the ee is both stimulating and 
entertaining. 

















Three Stories of Power and Beauty : 


1th THOUSAND. 50th THOUSAND. 18th THOUSAND. 


CRITTENDEN THE OLD GENTLEMAN THE HOUSE OF 
By John Fox, Jr. OF THE BLACK STOCK. EGREMONT 
“*Orittenden’ is one of the finest books | By Tomes Nelson Page. Drawings, in By Mellie Elliot Seawell 
that nares en bn we eget tong Sipe: Celor by Howard Chandler Christy. “Made radiant ods yomenee filed with 
indeed, it is master arac “ 
delineation.”—Boston Courier. ingen Y ions ude foes + oa. new. Fim imes. a 
Tame, $1.25 I2me., $1.50 amo, $1.36 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, NEW YORK CITY. 























IN PREPARATION: 
COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL 


GEOGRAPHY. 


By Joun J: Macrartaner, A.M., Librarian of the Philadelphia Com- 
mercial Museum. 

Edited by Epwin Hespen, A-M., Principal Group A., Baltimore Public 
Schools. 


ie ak 


Pready June 1, 1901. 
Applications of teachers and school officers desiring sample pages and 
fall information will be placed on file and receive prompt attention. 
This is the book you have been looking for—iatensely interesting— 
intensely practical. 
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Strong School, New Haven, Ct. 


For Grammar and High Schools. 
e : W. N. ALLEN, Architect, New Haven. 


Teachers of the Commercial Branches Should Investigate 


COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL 


BOOKKEEPING, | /4B01'S DEAFBKING “QUILT” 


The only scientific and sanitary sound-deadener on the 
Pen eS en ee Cornea, market. It breaks up and absorbs the sound-waves, which 

By H. M. Rows, Ph.D. no mere felt or paper can do ; it is uninflammable ; moths 

And our pablications in Aritlmetic, Commercial Law, Shorthand’ or vermin will not attack it; and it will not decay, 
Typewriting, Penmanship (slant), Business Practice, English— Every school-room should be isolated from the noises of 
Correspondence and Spelling. every other. “Next to light and ventilation, sound- 


Our books are unique, labor saving and possessed of superior pedagogi- deadening is the most important item of school-house 
cal and practical qualities not found in any other publications. zonsteastion.” 


Descriptive matter, price list and sample sheets sent to teachers and 


: i ion, Send for a sample, catalogue and brochure contain tes of 
ee a ae tweuty important schools deadened with Quilt. — 


7 SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Mofr., 
SADLER-ROWE COMPANY, Boston, Mass., U.S. A 


Bew ‘ .  & at all central points, 
BALTIMORE, MD. tre of unsanitary imitations. gents central points. 


Another school-house that has been sound-proofed by 
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dq hirty-First Annual Summer Number 


NEW ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOKS 





McMASTER’S PRIMARY HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES - -$ 60 


A brief history containing a graphic and interesting narrative of 
events and touching only upon those topics most important to cbil- 
dren. The numerous illustrations are historically authentic ana 
ferm a striking feature of the book. ‘The maps are also notable. 


RARNES’S NATURAL SLANT PENMANSHID 


Seven Books, per dozen - - - - - $ .75 
Charts, per set - - - : - - 1.50 


This system has a slant of 23-1-2 degrees which bas been found by 
extended experiments to characterize all natural writing. It has 
the round open form of the best vertical copies, with no extremes 
or eccentricities. No other system is so legible and so rapid. It is 
particularly endorsed by business men. 





NEW EDUCATION READERS 


BooksI and II. Each - - - - - - $ 85 
Book III - : - . - . : - 40 


A new system embodying the best features of the phonic, the syn- 
thetic, the word and the sentence methods. It forces notbing upon 
the child, but accomplishes more than other systems attempt. No 
other method gives the child so large a vocabulary in the same time 
and none is so thoroughly simple and teachable. 


THE NEW McGUFFEY READERS 


Five Book Series 


An entirely new series, containing the same characteristics which 
gave McGuffey’s Readers their unparalleled popularity and useful- 
ness. Prepared in conformity with the latest and most approved 
ideas of teaching reading. 








| WOOD RANGER. 
bm McMaster’s Primary 
History. - 


ARNOLD’S STORIES OF 
ANCIENT PEOPLES $ .50 
SHAW’S PEOPLE OF 
OTHER LANDS -_ .30 
DISCOVERERS AND EXPLORERS - - .oo 
BraDisy’s OLD NoRSE STORIES” - - 45 
Stewart & Cor’s First Days IN ScHOOL ~~ .25 
MaRKWICK & SMITH’s THE TRUE CITIZEN’ .60 
THWAITES’S STORIES OF THE BADGER STATE 
CLARKE'S STORY OF ULYSSES - - - .60 
Krout’s ALICE’s VISIT TO THE HAWAIIAN 
ISLANDS - - - - - .45 
DIcKENS’s TALE OF LITTLE NELL - - .50 


BALDWIN’S DISCOVERY OF THE OLD 
NORTHWEST - - - - .60 


WINSLOW’s NATURAL ARITHMETIC, Book 1 $ .10 

SOUTHWICK’S STEPS TO ORATORY - - 1.00 

Logie & URCKE’s STORY READER - - 30 
WIGHT’S SELECTIONS FROM THE BIBLE - 
NEIDLINGER’S EARTH, SKY, AND AIR IN 
SonG, Book I - - - - 
HORNBROOK’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL ARITH- 
METIC - - - - - - 
MILNE’S INTERMEDIATE ARITHMETIC - 


HARVEY'S ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN LAN- 
GUAGE AND GRAMMAR - - 


NEw ENGLISH GRAMMAR - - - 


Burns’s How To TEACH READING AND 
COMPOSITION. - a é 3 


HINSDALE’S ART OF STUDY - - - 
SWETT’S AMERICAN PUBLIC SCHOOLS . 








FROM NEW EDUCA.ION READERS—Book I. 














STANDARD BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS 


BALDWIN'S SCHOOL READERS RICE’s RATIONAL SPELLING Book McMASTER’S UNITED STATES HISTORIES 
Kight-Book or Five-Book Series PartI -§$ .17|PartII - $ .22 Primary, $ .60| School, - $1.00 

BARNES'’S NATIONAL VERTICAL PATTERSON’S AMERICAN WORD Book .25 OVERTON’S APPLIED PHYSIOLOGIES 
PENMANSHIP. Books, per doz, $ .75 NATURAL GEOGRAPHIES Primary . - - = 
Charts,perset - - - 1. Elementary- -~ - .60 Intermediate .  * 

MILNE’s ARITHMETICS Advanced - - - 1.25 Advanced - : - : 
Elements - -~ - 30 MAXWELL’s ENGLISH COURSE WEBSTER’S SCHOOL DICTIONARIES 
Intermediate . - 30 Introductory Lessons - 40 Primary - : : 
Standard - - - 65 Advanced Lessons .60 Common School - -~— - 

Wuite’s New ARITHMETICS METCALF’S ENGLISH SERIES NATURAL COURSE IN Music 
First Book - -~ - .30 Elementéry English - - 40 Full Course—Seven Books 
Elementary - - - .50 English Grammar - - .60 Charts 
Complete - - - .65 THE BALDWIN PRIMER - - .380 Short Course—Two Books 


and 132 Volumes of Supplementary Reading. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta Portland, Ore. 








| A FASHIONABLE 
MAN ABOUT 1840. 


From McMaster's Prim- 
ary History. 




















The Wide and Successful Use of 


FISHER & SCHWATT’S ALGEBRAS 


in Leading Public and Private Schools make them TRIED BOOKS. 


The series embraces the following algebras, prepared to meet the most varied requirements of public and private schools. 


College Algebra (in Press) 


Text-Book of Algebra, Part I. 


Elements of Algebra 
School Algebra 


Secondary Algebra 
Rudiments of Algebra 


Books of this series have already been adopted and are having large sales in NEWYORK CITY, PHILA DEL- 
PHIA, DENVER, and in many other important cities and schools. 
BALTIMORE | The SECONDARY for exclusive use in the High Schools, 


ADOPTS 


§ The RUDIMENTS for exclusive use in the seventh and eighth grades of the Gramthar Schools. 


What Geachers Who Have Used These Books Ghink of Them: 


Conpirt, [ra S., lowa State Normal School, 


Cedar Falls, lowa. —I have never had a! 


class of beginners take hold of the subject 
with more zest or get hold of the practical 
workings any more rapidly. The book is 
entirely satisfactory. In recent examina- 
tions for state cert: cates, students trained 
in your text made an unusualiy good show- 
ing. 

PARSELL, C. V., Principal, the Cascadilla 
School, Ithaca, N. Y.—We are now using 
your books, the Secondary and the Ele- 
ments. Next year it is probable that we 
shall use not only these but the Rudiments. 
We have found your books highly accept- 
able; in fact, we believe them to be for our 
purpose the best published.” 


Horne, Josepu L., Brigham Young Acad- 
emy, Provo City, Utah.—‘' Better results 
have been obtained from your Algebra than 
from the use of any other text-book.’ 


ScaRBOROUGH, I. H., Professor of Mathe- 
matics, State Normal School, Warrensburg, 
Mo.—* Your Secondary Algebra was intro- 
duced in our school last September. When 
I first examined the book, I recognized that 
it possessed superior merits, and since test- 
ing itin my classes [am more than pleased 
with its success.” 

Woopin, Percival S., Principal Olney 
Consolidated school, "Philadelphia. =f 
have tried your Rudiments of Algebra for 
a year in elementary algepra work, and be- 
lieve it to be vastly superior to any similar 
work on this subject at present published.” 


RanuM, ARTHUR, Professor of Mathema- 
tics, University of Washington, dseattle.— 
‘“T have found your Algebras eminently 
Satisfactory in the class-room, as well as 
thoroughly up-to-date. Theyrepresent the 
latest and best mathematical thoughts put 


|in the most convenient and practical shape. 


FELGER, A. H., North Side High School, 
Denver, Col.—‘*I havé three classes that 
are using the Secondafy Algebra, and am 
delighted with it.” 

Hampy, THos, B., Principal High School, 
Asheville, N. C.—‘tI have taught Algebra 
for ten years ; have used text-books by sev- 
eral authors, but I have found none equal to 
yours.” 


Rosinson, J. W., Superintendent of 


| Schools, North Adams, Mich.—‘'I have used 


your Secondary Algebra ever since it was 
published, with very gratifying results. I 
believe itis the best text-book on the sub- 
ject now published for the use of secondary 
schools.” 

SHIEL, JEFFERSON, The Episcopal Acad- 
emy, Philadelphia —‘‘Your Algebras are the 
best I have ever used. Next year I shallaave 
every class use the books, since my experi- 
ence with them has been so satisfactoz’..’ 


Such practical and emphatic endorsements must be attributed to the fact that THESE BOOKS ARE NOT ONJ VY 
TEACHABLE BUT SOUND, ARE NOT ONLY SOUND BUT TEACHABLE. 


Special Announcement—we shall publish during the summer a College Algebra, prepared on the 
same lines as the more elementary algebras of our series. 


For further information and introduction and exchange terms, address 


FISHER & SCHWATT, Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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of the leading S. ho >] Boards. 


DIXON’S “HIGH SCHOOL” 
PENCILS 








ROUND SHAPE, “SATIN FINISH,” REGULAR DIAMETER. 
GrabDE Stamps’ §S SM MB M MH H VH 
TRADE Nos. 980 981 982 983 984 985 986 
ROUND SHAPE, “SATIN FINISH,” TABLET SIZE. 
GRADE STAMPS S SM MB M MH H VH 
TRADE Nos. 987 988 989 999 991 992 993 


Dixon’s ‘‘ High School” pencils, being of fine quality and carefully graded, have been adopted by many 
The two sizes make them peculiarly suited for schools. 





Readers of THe ScHoot Journat not familiar with the valuable qualities of the DIXON PENCILS can 
obtain samples in response to a request with 16 cents in stamps. 


JOSEPH DIxON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, 


JERSEY CITY. N. J. 
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COFFEE GROWN 33¢. 


Requires Only Two-Thirds the Regular Qvantily. 





It is packed in absolutely air-tight, one-pound, trade-mark bags, which will preserve the strength, 
and flavor for any length of time, even after it has been opened. 





GOOD DRINKING COFFEES | VERY FINE ROASTED COFFEES 


(Freshly Roasted.) 12, and 15c. per pound. (Good Body.) 20, and 25c. per pound. 





EXCELLENT TEAS IN THE CUP. 


Formosas, Oolongs, Mixed, Ceylons, Japans, English Breakfast, Young Hysons, Gunpowders, and Imperials. 
50, 35, SOc. ; and Best Oolong and Mixed, 65c. per pound. 





GET UP CLUBS. 





WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF SELLING 
AT COST ji ftcicuatey | BUTTER 


All orders by MAIL or TELEPHONE (2451 Cortlandt) promptly attended to. 
Send postal for New Catalogue and Terms to 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


31.33 VESEY STREET, cor. CHURCH, NEW YORK. 
P. O. Box 289. Telephone, 2451 Cortlandt. 
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7 |EXCELLENT BOOKS | , 


For Secondary Schools 

















Milne’s High School Keller's first] Year in 
Algebra - - $1.00 German - - $1.0 


“—* School el mT Second Year in Ger- 
> - - +00 yr man : - - t 
Milne’s Plane and Solid me Ra NS ’ : 
— - . ; eis SEN se . ; Coy’s Latin Lessons 1.c 
Phillips & Fisher's Bh < eerna CONC IRED G j Dodge & Tuttle's Latin 
Elements of Geom- AY ae : ; 3 Prose Composition 
a: a D4 
daa : <S ‘\ Harkness’s Complete 
Phillips & Strong’s Ele- : Aes ‘ 2 Latin Geesaner - . I. 
ments of Trigonom- 4 i ‘xX —_ Short Latin Gram- 
etry - - - ; : 7 e : mar - . 5 


White’s Elements of ‘ Yi aaa Lane & Morgan’s 
Geometry - - I. ty Bates ; ‘e AY ai ; School Latin Gram- 
Buehler’s Practical Sa 7 : : a jae s,s a 
Exercises in English .5c Sg ~ eee  — Mather & Wheeler's 
Hill’s Foundations of te a op Lakth PLOU WEURG 14 
Rhetoric - - 1 : aes : , wre Smiley & Storke’s Be- 
Smith’s History of —m ginner’s Latin Book 1. 
Greece—Revised 1. i se = = ..= | Harper & Tolman’s 

History of Rome— CRS aR acibeaae ‘ “i Cesar - - - I. 
Revised - - 1.06 Net , pavstnmatn | SSL Sei ° ‘ 
Lancaster’s Manual of ile ‘ ; a % — —— _—, 
English Histo ry— A Descriptive Catalogue of our High School and College $1 Ee : 
Revised < I. Text-Books, with Authors’ Portraits, has just been published, Harper & Gallup’ . 

3 ; forming an attractive volume of 300 pages. A copy of this helptul Cicero - - . 
—. of Physics . : book will be sent to all superintendents and teachers of the higher Lindsay’s Corn ehius. 
Siete. dean ae ines : branches on request. Nepos - - 

rish’s t 7 : 
Ame 7 ¥ Ka : .50 Gleason’s TermofOvid . 

Storer & Lindsay’s Manual of Chemistry - - 

Todd’s New Astronomy - - - - - - 


Bacon's New French Course - . - - 











Lewis's Elementary Latin Dictionary - - 
Latin Dictionary for Schools - - - 


| Forman’s First Greek Book - - - - 


Pearson’s Greek Prose Composition - 


Rogers's French Sight Reading - - - 
Johauson’s Homer’s Iliad - os.) - 


Syms’s First Yearin French - - - - 
Second Yearin French - - . Gleason’s Xenophon’s Cyropaedia Sec 
Third Yearin French- - - -20 | Harper & Wallace’s Xenophon's Anabasis - 
Edgreu & Fossler’s German Grammar | Liddell & Scott’s Greek-Erglish Lexicon Abridged 
Eclectic English Classies—44 Volumes The same. Intermediate Edition - - 


| 
| 
Francois’ Introductory French Prose Beeaiitinn : | Gleason & Atherton’s First Greek Book 
| 
| 





The preeminence of the American Book Company as pub- 

lishers of the best books for elementary schools is so conspic- 

uous that some people may not realize the extent and richness 

7) of their high school list. Hundreds of books have been added 

to their list in this department within the last two or three 

years. Notonlyin elementary books but in books for secondary 
schools, the American Book Company leads the world. 


Recently Published 


Maxwell & Smith's Writing in English - Garner's Spanish Grammar - : 
Kimball’s The English Sentence - - - . - pie Alarcon’s El Capitan Veneno ° - 
McNeill & Lynch's introductory Lemons in English Kuhn's Elements of Spoken French - 
Literature - - aes . Harper & Burgess’s Elements of Latin 
College Entrance cee English ‘e Study . Hamer'’s Easy Steps in Latin . : 
: — eae a a ; Miller’s Selected Works of Ovid .~ - 

Milne’s Academic Algebra - - - : - 5 - x 
: Gleason’s The Story of Cyrus - 


Sanders’s Elements of Plane Geometry : sabe : : , 
Newcomb's Elements of Astronomy - Gildersleeve s Syntax of Classical Greek, Part I. 
Macy & Norris's General Physiology E . 


Rowland & Ames’s Elements of Physics 
Morey’s Out'tines of Roman History - 3 


Hoadley’s Brief Ceurse in Physics - : 
Putnam’s Text-Book of Psychology - Andrews’s New Manual of the Constitution ~. 


g |AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY-Publishers 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta Portland, Ore. 
































